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AN AUTUMN SONG IN ENGLAND. 
TO EUGENIA. 


BY FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 








SUMMER hay and harvest 
Come and gone again— 
Ah! the months are measured 
By the yellow wain, 
As the stately cargoes 
Down the valley sway; 
Golden wheat-sheaf mountains, 
Hills of scented hay. 


Yearly for her children 
Earth, the Mother, pours 

Thus in rick and;inhay | 
Her sustaining stores; 

Heedless if the plowman 
Reap the seed he sows, 

If with grass and leaf-bud 
He o’erlive the snows. 


Man she loves; but loves not 
With a mother’s heart; 
’Tis the race that only 
In her care has part. 

For the whole providing, 
Deaf to each one’s fate, 
She our tears and laughter, 
Eyes with smiles sedate. 


Down a twilight ocean 
Men like swimmers go; 
Some sweet face beside them, 
Some few voices know. 
Faint and firm the Pole Star, 
Beaconing overhead, 
O’er the heaving billows 
Draws a silver thread. 


Who knows when his nearest 
*Neatb the flood shall go ? 

Who, when Death may call him 
From the night below ? 

Shall we see the spring-time, 
Hear the bird again ? 

Ask no more, when autumn 
Brings the harvest wain ? 


Swaying down the hillside, 
On the hedge it weaves 

Lines of golden wheat-straw - 
That out Jast the leaves; 

Shall we see the spring-time 
Bud and burst again ” 

Ask no more, Eugenia! 
Ask no more in vain! 

OXPORD UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MAY. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





VERY early in the day, before the house was light, 
When the earth was wraptin slumber, when the sky was 
barred with white, 


How often at my brother’s side, with careless heart and 
gay, 


i. Twent into the wildwood to welcome in the May! 


| There was the slender bilberry, tossing in the breeze, 


oe ae strings of milky blossoms, the darlings of the bees; 
__ Shy hepaticas were there, mingled white and blue, 
And hosts of pallid innocence, and violets and rue. 


There was halting hobbie-bush, that vagrant of the woods, 
And maples with their crumpled leaves and downy elder- 
Ae nmatras and juniper, and all the spicy train 

*#at tempt the browsing cattle to haunt a country lane! 
_ Ob! many a knot and rosy wreatb our eager fingers made, 


it 


ry Many a snatch of childish song was echoed down the 





Se ; e; 

| The water glimmered likea ghost and slipped away in foam, 

oY every roguish bird that sapg was calling us from 
me ! 








> sone if the old bridge is standing as of yore, 
fe the phaabe keeps her place above the cottage door. 
Soy my sailor brother returns from far away, 
i eter through the wood and welcome in the 
ei. y! 
ong teas 
| SOnTmamrtox, sass 
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SELF-EDUCATION. 





BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D.,LL.D. 





Pror, ELIOT NORTON, in the Princeton Review, ouce 
made this statement: 

‘‘Such a spectacle as America affords to-day was never 
before witnessed. Sixty millions of people at peace and 
free from fear fifty millions at least well-housed. 
well-fed, well-protected in their rights, in general sufficient- 
ly well instructed in the elements of learning to have 
possession of the means of self-improvement it is, 
indeed, a magnificent spectacle.” 


It is well to look with pride on the past, it is wise 
calmly to survey the dangers which beset us, it is truly 
patriotic to plan nobly for the future. We must rightly 
estimate the value of material prosperity ; but we can 
safely give heed to Matthew Arnold when he warns 
against the ‘‘ worship of machinery ”; we must not con- 
fuse means with the ends, or worse still, exchange them. 
Professor Norton,in the quoted paragraph, has made 
the distinction clear; our material prosperity, which re- 
leases us from hardship’ and wearisome toil, at the same 
time gives us leisure and imposes obligations to reach a 
higher plane of life. 

What educational machinery have we devised for the 
intellectual and moral improvement of these fifty mil- 
lions? We havea public school system which supplies 
**the means of self-improvement,” academies and fitting 
schools for secondary education, colleges and universi- 
ties for general culture and special training. Yet these 
higher opportunities are beyond the reach of the vast 
majority, who, by stress of circumstances, cannot take 
up residence at established institutions. Shall those who 
have lived half their lives, or those who have reluctant- 
ly left the path of learning just when the way grew 
pleasant, abandon hope of growing? Shall they trudge 
apathetically along a tedious rut? Shall they shift to 


.the more fortunate students who crowd college halls, 


the responsibility which rests upon all the citizens of 
the republic, to raise the average of public intelligence? 

We are hampered by conventional ideas of education. 
We must look at it more broadly. We must conceive 
of it as a growth, a continuous growth ending, as Presi- 
dent Dwight says, ‘‘ only with life itself.” The so-called 
educated man is, in reality, simply being educated. The 
notion that there is any fixed limit to education, is fatal 
to real intellectual progress. The college graduate who 
thinks of his degree as a mint-mark, and the girl who 
is ‘‘ finished” when she leaves school, are objects of pity. 
‘* Life is not a dignified repose, but a noble unrest.” 

The principle which simplifies the relation of every 
man and woman to education may be broadly stated 
thus: In atrue sense ali education is self-education— 
i. e., the result of personal effort and will. The results 
of education vary with the will power and the oppor- 
tunities of the self-educator. The college with its 
trained instructors, its library, collections, apparatus, 
etc., not only offers the widest opportunity, but by its 
system demands less persistent effort upon the part of 
the student. Therefore for economy of time and labor, 
as well as for a philosophical and systematic develop- 
ment of the faculties, the college and the university are 
unrivaled. No individual student can expect to accom- 
plish alone by his own efforts anything like the results 
he could attain within college walls. Any plan of so- 
called popular education which should claim to furnish 
in any sense asubstitute for college opportunity would 
bear the mark of quackery upon the face of it. 

But shall the self-educator, who spends a large part 
of the time in shop, or bank. in kitchen or nursery, be 
discouraged from attempts at systematic education, the 
pursuit of certain detinite courses in history, science 
and art? Most emphatically, no. On the contrary, 
every encouragement and assistance should be offered 
to men and women, young or old, who have the pluck 
and perseverance to accomplish self-set tasks. 

During the past eleven years, the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle has given direction to the reading 
of more than one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
people. The average age of these readers is between 
thirty and forty years. Many of them have been asso- 
ciated in little companies known as “ Local Circles,” but 
the majority, perbaps, have studied alone in sitting- 
rooms, kitchens and work-shops. The course of reading 
gives what is called ‘‘ The College Outlook.” The classic 





literatures are presented in specially prepared volumes, 
in which selected passages and brief biographical notices 
are arranged in the usual sequence of the college curri- 
culum. From books written by the best authorities, and 
adapted to the reader’s needs, he learns something about 
all the studies usually. pursued in college. To claim that 
by reading never so diligently for forty minutes a day, 
nine months in the year, a man or woman canin a quad- 
renvium accomplish at home the work of a college course, 
is manifestly absurd; but such a student may feel the 
satisfaction which comes with intellectual quickening, 
may gain a broader outlook over the world, may tind 
life mure than mere existence, may become a true well- 
rounded character tracing in history and Nature the hand 
of God. By such means, Chautauqua is trying to havea 
share in the intellectual advancement of our people, 
striving to read a deeper and nobler meaning into our 
Magna Charta, “ Life, Liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 











THE reading and answering of letters from unknown 
correspondents occupies a large part of the time of every 
busy author; and every appreciative one must wish that 
he had wore to give to 1t. The impulse to pour one’s 
heart out toa stranger may seem more or less perplex- 
ing, according to our temperaments or tempers; but itis 
too powerful an impulse to be crushed, and often too 
pathetic not to be respected. An instance of this kind 
has recently disturbed me very much. I trust the 
friendliness of THE INDEPENDENT to help me out with a 
difficulty which will be readily understood when I say 
that I received, some time ago, from a stranger, a letter 
which, by every canon of Christian courtesy, should have 
been answered, and that I have lost the letter. With it, 
of course, having gone the stranger's address, I have no 
choice but to communicate with her, ‘if haply I may 
find her,” through the public press, or leave her to form 
her own opinions of the religion and manners of her se- 
lected confidante. 

I choose the former course without apology, for the 
reason that the case is one of far more than usual inter- 
est, and reaches quite beyond the personal relations. I 
cannot be mistaken in assuming that the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT will follow it with intellectual respect and 
quickened consciences. 

The letter was dated, I think, from the City of Wash- 
ington, and ran somewhat to this effect: 


“My dear Madame:—I beg your pardon for troubling 
you with the private affairs of a stranger, but] am in rare 
need of advice from some one whom I can trust to under- 
stand my motives. I feel sure that you will be patient 
with my intrusion and I will teil you as briefly as possible 
why [make it. 

“I wish to go to the Sandwich Islands and take upon my- 
self the mission from which death recently relieved Father 
Damien. 

*‘T am nota Roman Catholic, but I am aChristiap; and 
my heart turns to this work. I think 1 have counted the 
cost, and know what I am about to do, if [ undertake it. 
I am ready for it, if it is best to take the step. 

‘I may add that I am entirely alone in the world, with- 
out near claim upon me of any kind. My aged parents 
have died. I took care of them to the end, and am now 
without home or kin. 

“T can refer you to—So-and-So, of such-a-place—if you 
wish to know anything about my antecedents or character 
and I have friends in —— and —— who can tell you what 
they think of my fitness for such a mission. 

“fT greatly desire your opinion, if you are willing to give 
it to me, of the wisdom and rightness ot sucha step. Will 
you, can you counsel me? 

‘‘T shall be grateful for your reply, and am 

** Yours, very truly, 

I was moved by this letter; and time, aided by the 
consciousness of carelessness, has not weakened the im- 
pression made by its tremendous moral purpose, 

The world is becoming familiar now with the tragedy 
of Father Damien's sublime life; almost too familiar. 
We are beginning to accept it as we do all heroisms— 
so much material for our private entertainment when 
times are dull. We have made up our minds that the 
noblest deed since the Crucifixion has been done in our 


” 








day: and that he whom we might be none the worse for 
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calling, reverently be it said, the Hawaiian Christ, has 
(in his own words) ‘‘ climbed on top of his Golgotha,” 
to the most piteously earned rest that human sacrifice 
can approach. We haveadded Father Damien, the self- 
elected leper for lepers’ wretched sakes, to the short list 
of the inconceivable saints. We concede his spiritual 
supremacy as we de that of a superhuman being. His 
self-effacement seems to be as much outside of the pos- 
sibilities of ordinary Christian surrender as that of one 
of the sons of God. 

But here is one of ourselves; a person such as one 
may see any day,a solitary, thoughtful woman like 
hundreds of others whom the isolation of life leads into 
soul-sweetness rather than souls’ bitterness, Witha 
modesty and simplicity which go far to testify to the 
reality of her purposes she elects the Via Dolorosa of 
modern missions as quietly as another woman may de- 
cide to go to Paris or to study the violin. 

Being, as I say, much moved by the letter of this no- 
ble woman, I mentioned it to a friend, who added emo- 
tion to emotion by the following prompt reply: 

‘*Are you, then, so much surprised? Why I know 
another just such case. I have heard of still another. 
But of one I can testify, for it is the case of a personal 
friend, She is an artist, well-known and well-gifted. 
She has a brilliant career before her. She came to me 
last winter and said she wished to follow the mission of 
Father Damien, Itold her not to go. I thought ita 
misdirection of gifts.” 

Direction or misdirection, who shall say? for the soul 
of another is a dark road. Every story has its own sol- 
emn plot, wrought by the hand of the Great Author. 
We are but miserable proof-readers, after all, when we 
try to guide the heart of our nearest and dearest, What 
bunglers at the life of a stranger! 

What should I say to her who asked of me the bread 
of womanly, sisterly interest, and has received perforce 
the stone of silence? If her eyes ever fall upon these 
columns she may know that what I say before the world 
is, indeed, only what I could have said in the seclusion 
of a private letter: ‘‘ You noble woman, I do not know! 
[respect you, } revere you, I humbly pray Heaven for 
the tithe of your self-obliteration, for the shadow of 
your Christianity—but whether you ought to go to 
Molokai and become a leper I do not know!” 

It is easier to make one of two mistakes in dealing 
with a case of extraordinary heroism than itis, by moral 
accident, to hit the truth. There is the mind which in- 
evitably says: The Hawaiian leper is no more urgent 
upon self-sacrifice than the outcast of New York. The 
home claim is the sacred one. It is not necessary to be 
romantic to be a Christian. Stay in the common roads 
and do the daily duty. Don’t be tragic. Work like your 
fellow church-members and be satisfied. 

Then there is the nature which just asinevitably urges: 
Why speak soft words of velvet themes? Life is a trag- 
edy. Christianity is the highest sacrifice of self, or it 
is nothing. Because it may not be to your mind to live 
among horrible diseases and die on their cross, why 
should you criticise the course of one to whom it is? 
The way of Christian work in clean and orderly lands— 
in sacred homes—with health and hope and the hand- 
clasp of your beloved to give life to soul and body—this 
is the silken way. There is another. It is rougher than 
death. Weelect it. Give us God’s blessing and let us 
go. 

Now, either of these views of a given case may be the 
wrongone. One must betheright. At least if we have 
not the high grace ourselves to choose a consecration 
that shames most of the limp things which we call Chris- 
tianity out of its pulpit and its pew—let us speak of 
that supreme sacrifice only on our knees, 

The superb portrait of Father Damien, painted by Ed- 
ward Clifford and given to the world in his little memo- 
rial volume, is in itself enough to scorch truth from er 
ror out of the impulsive enthusiasms which, just now, 
find it natural to cluster around the martyr’s solemn 
life. 

One glance at that lofty face, beautiful as an arch- 
angel’s and tender as a woman’s, and strong only as a 
great man’s can be, opens a new view of dedication to 
the heart. Self is divinely blotted out of it, but good 
sense controls it, and permanence of purpose, indiffer- 
ence to personal pain,and pathetic sensitiveness to the 
misery of others carve every line of a countenance which 
will be canonized in the souls of thousands of us, who 
never came nearer than a picture to the beauty of this 
Christ-like man. 

EAST GLOUCESTER, MAss. 








A CELEBRATED robber of Central India has recently been 
captured and has made a full confession of his life. His 
name is Tantia Bheel. More than fifty years ago be was 
arrested on a false charge and made his escape. He was 
re-arrested, served his term, was arrested again and still 
again; but before his last term was completed he made his 
escape and took to robbery. He organized a band and with 
them would swoop down on a village, rob it of its best, 
perhaps burn the village, and then take to the mountains. 
He has been called the Robin Hood of India, because he 
robbed the rich to help the poor. Last year he is said to 
have distributed 6,000 rupees among the poor, and he has 
often purchased bullocks to feed them. His name has been 
so widely known that a number of other bands, he declares, 
are now committing extensive robberies in his name, 





PRESENT STATE OF THE EVOLUTION QUES- 
TION. 


AND WEISMANN. 





WALLACE 





BY JAMES MCCOSH, D.D., LL.D. 


THAT there is such a process as Evolution, whatever 
that may be, is now settled among naturalists. There is 
not a scientist under thirty years of age who does not be- 
lieve in it in some form. Our theologians and religious 
journalists, who are ignorant of natural history, speak 
against it less frequently and dogmatically, tho they still 
claim a petty victory when evolutionists quarrel about 
some subordinate points. Meanwhile the question agi- 
tated is, Admitting Evolution to exist, what are its precise 
nature and its limits? At this moment this cannot be re- 
garded as settled. The process is still a mystery. Vig- 
orous attempts are being made to clear it up, with the 
prospect in the course of years of succeeding at least so 
far. 

We have two important works recently published 
treating of this subject in a scientific manner. There is 
‘*Darwinism, an Exposition of The Theory of Natural 
Selection with some of its Applications.” This is by Al- 
fred Russel Wallace, the co-discoverer with Darwin of 
the theory of Evolution. We have also an English trans- 
lation by Professor Meldola of the scattered papers of 
Weismann, who has been profoundly searching into the 
nature of Heredity. 

It is clear that Evolution is nota simple force or law of 
Nature, such as gravitation and chemical affinity. It is. 
a process involving severalelements. I have called it an 
organized causation embracing a number of powers, 
the separate nature and co-operation of which it is the 
office of scientific men to determine. When they have 
advanced a few stages further, and filled up the gaps 
which stare us in the face, as we survey their discoveries 
we hope that natural theology, as it already discovers 
traces of use and design, may in the end be able to estab- 
lish a FINAL CAUSE running through Evolution, seen not 
only inthe structure of plants and animals, but in the 
mode of their production in the ages. We shall then 
have a successive teleology running through time as we 
have had for ages a contemporaneous teleology extend- 
ing through space. 

Dr. Wallace's work is the most important exposition of 
Evolution which has appeared since Darwin’s original 
work on ** The Origin of Species.” In the early editions 
of that work Darwin accounted for development by 
Natural Selection. Ata later date. in consequence of 
difficulties started and new theories propounded, he al- 
lowed a place to other agencies suchas environment, 
use and disuse; made, with his usual candor, admissions 
to his critics and apparently abandoned, to some extent, 
his theory of Natural Selection as the exclusive or main 
potency in evolution. Now we have Wallace bringing 
us back to the original principle of Darwin, maintaining 
that ‘‘ Natural Selection” with the ‘‘ Survival of the Fit- 
test” is, after all, the universal and main power in Evo- 
lution, giving a fuller account of this principle than has 
ever been done before, and defending his position by in- 
numerable fresh illustrations. He has succeeded in 
showing that Natural Selection works everywhere in Na- 
ture, and works as a controlling and guiding power over 
other powers also working. But Evolution is a complex 
process, an organized co-operation of causes working to 
one end, and there are other agents besides selection; and 
natural science is seeking to discover them and explain 
their nature and mode of operation, and natural theology 
may show what the profound Leibnitz found everywhere 
in Nature, causes working for ends. 

It has been objected to Darwin's exposition of his theory 
that he dwelt mainly on the variations made on culti- 
vated plants and domestic animals. Thus he shows that 
all pigeons, of which one hundred and fifty variations can 
be distinguished, are derived from the slaty-blue rock, 
pigeon. Wallace takes up the native species and illus- 
trates Natural Selection by numerous and varied illustra- 
tions from all parts of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms and from widely scattered countries. 

He begins with showing that all plants and animals, 
and all their organs are liable to vary in their descent. 
‘* Every one knows that in each litter of kittens or of 
puppies no two are alike.” Of the higher tribes of ani- 
mals each newly-born one has its own physiognomy. The 
variability is a general character of all common and 
wide-spread species of animals and plants, and it extends 
to every part and organ, whether in the shape or the in- 
ternal structure. ‘ It usually reaches from ten to twenty 
and sometimes even to twenty-five percent. of the aver- 
age size of the varying part.” We may observe these va- 
riations in plants with which we are all familiar. Of the 
bramble forty-five species have been described; of wil- 
lows (Salix), forty-one species; of hawkweed (Hiera- 
cium), thirty-two. Wallace shows that these numerous 
variations are sufticient to furnish abundant material for 

Natural Selection, and the survival of the useful, and the 
disappearance of the useless. Perhaps the phrase ‘‘Nat- 
ural Selection” is somewhat misleading, as it seems 
to imply some discernment and choice on the part 
of the animal or plant of which there is certainly 
nothing, while there may be purpose on the part 
of Him who made them, and disposed and distributed 
them, } 





SS 

Dr. Wallace explains the process: 

“The theory of Natural Selection rests on two 
classes of facts which apply to all organized beings 
exception, and which thus take rank as fundamental 
ciples or laws. The first is the power of rapid m 
tion in a geometrical progression; the second, that the 
spring always vary slightly from the parents, tho 
very closely resembling them. From the first fact or lay 
there follows necessarily a constant struggle for 
because while the offspring always exceed the Parents 
numbers, generally to an enormous extent, yet the 
number of living organisms in the world does not and cap. 
not increase year by year. Of the whole annual jp. 
crease of plants and animals only a small fraction gs 
In the long run those survive which are best fitted by theip 
perfect organization to escape the dangers that g 
them. Consequently every year on the g 
as many die as are born, plants as well as animals, and the 
majority by premature deaths. They kill each other ing 
thousand different ways; they starve each other by some 
consuming food that others want, and they are destroyej 
largely by cold and heat, by rain and storm, by flood ang 
fire. There is thus a perpetual struggle among them which 
shall live and which shall die, and this struggle is tremep. 
dously severe, because so few can possibly remain alive—one 
in five, one in ten, often only one ina hundred, or even gy 
in a thousand.”’ 

_ Weare inclined to ask here, What need of so mug 
death? Iam not sure that Ican give a complete angwe 
to this question and clear up thoroughly the subject ¢ 
the existence of pain under the government of a benef. 
cent God. Still Ican point to light reflected from the 
cloud. It is clearly the good purpose of God that the 
race should continue and not the individual. Dr, Wg. 
lace tells us that ‘illness, and what answers to pov 
in animals, continued hunger, are quickly followed by 
unanticipated and almost painless extinction. The fights 
of wild beasts seem to us intolerably cruel, but it is ag 
certained that in the contest there is a nervous tension 
which prevents any pain from being felt.” I am not sur 
that this altogether removes the difficulty, for we have 
all seen diseased and wounded animals exposed to tortur 
for a considerable period. But this mystery of evil dog 
not press with greater hardness upon the evolution than 
on the anti-evolution theory. Death is so awful to map 
because after it cometh the judgment—‘ the sting of 
death is sin and the strength of sin is the law.” And 
from sin and the law both the lion which tears and th 
lamb which is torn are free. It is pleasant to discover 
that the doctrine of Evolution shows more fully to ma 
than ever he had known before what infinite pains Gol 
has taken to continue the species both of plant and ani 
mal, to promote the comfort of the animal and enableit 
to realize its full capacity. 

This is done very successfully and very beautifully in 
this work of Dr. Wallace. I intend to present some of 
the details and take full advantage of them in another 
paper on Final Cause in Evolution. But before closing 
this paper [ must call attention to Wallace’s closing chap 
ter ‘‘ Darwinism applied to Man.” 

Dr. Wallace is evidently not master of the nature and 
laws of man’s mind as he is of those of the plant and ani- 
mal kingdoms. But knowing wel the precise nature of 
Evolution he has the sagacity to discover, and the cour- 
age to maintain, that in accounting for the forms and 
colors and structure of vegetables and animals it is not 
competent to explain the phenomena of men’s intellee 
tual and moral nature. Every one who has studied 
these has felt when Darwin comes to treat of them the 
giant has lost his strength. Wallace takes up the psy- 
chical subjects with which he is acquainted. He treatsof 
the mathematical, the musical and artistic faculties 
and shows conclusively that the Darwinian theory does 
not admit of an application to them. 

“It must be remembered that we are here dealing solely 
with the capability of the Darwinian theory to accoutt 
for the origin of the mind as well as it accounts for the 
origin of the body of man, and must therefore recall the 
essential features of that theory. These are the preserve 
tion of useful varieties in the struggle of life, that no cre 
ture can be improved beyond its necessities for the time 
being; that the law acts by life and death and by the sur 
vival of the fittest. We have therefore to ask, what relé 
tion the successive stages of improvement of the mathemat 
ical faculty had to the life and death of its predecessors; wo 
the struggle of tribe with tribe, or nation with nation, ® 
the ultimate survival of one race and the extinction of a 
other. Ifit cannot possibly have any such effects, theo it 
cannot have been produced by Natural Selection. It is 
dent that in the struggles of savage man with the elemetlt 
and with wild beasts, or of tribe with tribe, this facally 
can have had no influence. 

“ As with the mathematical so with the musical facull? 
it isimpossible to trace any connection between its posses 
sion and the survival of the fittest in the struggle for exist 
ence.” 

A like remark is made as to the artistic faculty. 

“And besides the three which have been specially 
ferred to there are others which evidently belong @ 
same class, such as the metaphysical faculty ” as alse 
peculiar faculty of wit and humor.” t 

I may add that there are other and highet 
powers and ideas (which Wallace has not noticed) 
it would be still more palpably absurd to attribute ra 
law of Natural Selection; there is the conscience with d 
perceptions of good and evil, and the felt obli 
morality. 

When a new and wonderful law of Nature is disc 
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js a tendency among enthusiastic scientists to ex- 
tend it peyond its legitimate province. I am so old as to 
per that when Sir Humphrey Davy made his bril- 
liant discovery of the relationship of electric and chemi- 
cal action every dabbler in science hastened to explain 
all the action of Nature by electricity. There isa like 
disposition in the present day to account for all Nature 
by Evolution, using the phrase in an undefined sense. I 
to find that one of the two simultaneous discov- 
ers of the law has come forward to show that there are 
higher parts of man’s nature which it cannot possibly 
The work of the past age has been to show that 
Evolution is a mighty power in Nature; the work of the 
nt age is to show what it is precisely, to determine 
what are the various powers involved in the process and 
the limits to be set to its action. 

While Dr. Wallace stands up so resolutely for a power 
above the material, the conclusion which he reaches as to 
the nature of that power is altogether unsatisfactory. 
The higher faculties in man seem to him to point clearly 
to an ‘‘ unseen universe, toa world of spirits to which 
the world of matter is altogether subordinate, and to un- 
conscious, conscious, and intellectual life,” ‘‘which prob- 
ably depend upon different degrees of spiritual influx.” 
This seems to rise no higher than the vulgar spiritualism, 
the weaknesses and the deceits of which have so often 
been exposed. 

[argue the existence of a higher power than Evolu- 
tion on a deeper ground than Dr. Wallace. I found it 
on the principle so well established and so universally 
acknowledged in all the physical sciences, since the dis- 
covery of the conservation of energy, that there is noth- 
ing in the effect which was not potentially in the cause. 
It follows that we cannot evolve an effect from what 
did not possess, in an undeveloped state, the qualities 
that are in the effect. We cannot evolve mind from 
matter, nor life from the lifeless, nor sensation from the 
insentient, nor intelligence from the unintelligent, nor 
morality from the non-moral. Following out this prin- 
ciple it looks as if there must have been ever and anon 
the introduction of new powers, whether naturally or 
supernaturally we know not, of sensation, life, instruc- 
tion, intelligence, morality, producing successive epochs 
like the days of Genesis and the ages of geology. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that all this system and 
adaptation points to more than a vague spiritualism such 
as Wallace acknowledges; they show us a God above 
Nature who has such infinite perfections as to account for 
all that is Nature. 

While Dr. Wallace has succeeded in showing that Nat- 
ural Selection is a main, or the main instrument, in pro- 
ducing Evolution, and that it mixes itself and sways all 
other agencies, he has not proven that there are no other 
powers at work. There is environment; the plant and 
the animal become ampler when they have suitable soil 
and food, and they shrink when they have insufficient 
nourishment. Use draws forces toward the evolving 
process and disuse withdraws them. There is intelli- 
gence directing the physical agencies—Sir John Lubbock 
has shown how it appears in animals very low in the 
scale of creation. Dr. W. Cook has traced it in ants and 
spiders. Biologists have work for years, probably 
for ages in detecting and tracing the separate and varied 
potencies at work in the process and in showing how they 
combine to produce the vast results in Nature, especially 
the derivation of the present from the past and the pro- 
duction of the harmony and consistency of the whole. 


Dr. Weismann, whose papers are before us in two vol- 
umes, is seeking to penetrate into the depths of the mys- 
tery of Heredity and for this purpose to unfold 
the physiology of animal generation. We have 
left little space for considering his numerous observa- 
tions and experiments, which are illustrated by plates. 
Thetruth is these are so technical in their nature that 
they cannot be discussed except in medical or purely 
“ientific treatises.  ~ 
_ Scientific men seem now to have discarded the old 
idea of a separate life or vital foree—which I acknowl- 

had a very indefinite nature. But they have been 
compelled to call in a corresponding power which they 
are seeking to make more explicit. Darwin called in a 
Pangenesis collecting material from allt parts of the body 
and transmitting it to the new generation. Spencer has 
Physiological units which serve the same purpose. And 
tow Weismann stands up for a germ-plasm of a very 
Complicated structure in the animal body. 


“At every new birth a portion of the specific germ-plasm 
Which the parent egg-cell contains is not used up in produc 
ng the offspring, but is reserved unchanged to produce the 
serm-cells of the following generation. Thus the germ-cells 
8 far as regards their essential nature the germ-plasms, are 
hot the product of the body itself (as Darwin held) but are 
related to one another in the same way as are aseries of uni- 
saiuler organisms derived from one another by a continuous 

urse of simple division. Thus the new germ- 

arise not at all out of the body of the individual but 
from the parent germ-cell.”’ 


Thi theory is more specific than that of Darwin or 
It is thus that a substance with a generative 
“passes over from one generation to another” 
and Preserves the continuity of the race. 
: é to this theory the acquired property of the 
individual 18 not inherited, Weismann holds this in op- 














position to the common opinion. The offspring of horses 


whose tail is docked and of animals which hada limb 
mutilated, have the same organs which their parents orig- 
inally had. The descent of acquired properties, say of 
the greyhound or deerhound, is produced by the law of 
selection and the union of the sexes. 

I have no opinion to offer on this question. In due 
time it will be thoroughly sifted and what truth there is 
in it (and I believe there is some truth in it) established. 
But let us acknowledge that the mystery of our being 
and our birth has not yet been cleared up. In particular 
little or no light has been thrown on relation of mind and 
body united in every child born. We have proof of the 
existence of the body by the senses, and of mind by self- 
consciousness, but no means of knowing how they stand 
related. Meanwhile it is satisfactory to find, that Weis- 
mann and other biologists are proceeding on the right 
method and are sure in the end to gain satisfactory re- 
sults. The science is already so far advanced that we 
may reverently inquire into the religious aspect of Evo- 
lution. In a second article I mean to ask : “‘ Can we dis- 
cover Final Cause in Evolution ?” 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
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WOMEN AND MEN IN LITERATURE. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





In a thoughtful and interesting paper printed not long 
ago on the editorial page of a journal devoted to the inter- 
ests of women, Mr. T. W. Higginson more than intimated 
that women are the chief conservators of literature in 
America, and that, oa the other hand, the study of 
science has in a measure crowded literary interest out of 
the minds of our men. ‘* Away from a few great cities,” 
says Mr. Higginson, ‘‘ those Americans who do serious 
work in the study of literature are generally women.” 
In proof of this rather startling assertion, he describes a 
women’s club in the city of Aboriginapolis (as he chooses 
to disguise Indianapolis) and makes a most interesting 
** cross-section ” of its methods of work. 

One cannot help sympathizing with the under-drift of 
Mr. Higginson’s paper, which is a very chivalrous and 
eminently just tribute to the women of a city which, as 
he assures us, ‘‘ may well be assumed as typical both 
from its own characteristics and because it has furnished 
the man and woman who will for the next four years 
have the calamity of being more talked about than any 
two persons in America”; but what if one knows that 
this tribute involves by implication an error which 
ought not to go into history? All that Mr. Higginson 
says about the ‘‘ Katherine M—— Club,” of Indianapolis, 
is true; but what he does not say about the ‘“‘Men’s Liter- 
ary Club” of that same city is misleading in the last de- 
gree. At the outset of his essay he says: ‘‘ The nation 
is filled, especially in its great Northwestern belt, with 
literary societies of that sex (women) while those in 
which the sexes mingle in any fair proportion are very 
few, and those composed of men only are still rarer.” 
Not Jong since I lectured to the Women’s Club of In- 
dinapolis and had the pleasure of seeing a large number 
of able-bodied and sound-looking men present with the 
ladies, A little later I was elected to membership (which, 
unfortunately, I could not accept) in the ‘‘Men’s Literary 
Club,” a very strong organization of the same city. This 
club has on its list none but the names of working mem- 
bers, and these include the signatures of persons in al- 
most every respectable walk of life, and I am inclined 
to think the autograph of the most talked of man in 
America is among them. 

It must not be assumed that I am taking issue with 
Mr. Higginson on the question of according to American 
women the fullest credit for their work. Women’s 
clubs for the study of literature are as widespread in the 
Northwest and as valuable as he says they are; but the 
other side of the medal is well cut also, and it is his ina- 
bility to see this that calls for serious comment. Men 
have not abandoned literary study in America, nor have 
they turned to statistics for want of interest in litera- 
ture. I am acquainted with the conditions in this regard 
of many Western, Northwestern and Southern towns 
and cities, and I know cf but few of these places where 
there does not exist a more or less efficient club of gen- 
tlemen whose organization is for the purpose of literary 
study. The women’sclubs are there, too, and often the 
membership is from both sexes, In the small Indiana 
city which holds my home there are two strong literary 
clubs, one composed of men, the other of women. Each 
club upon extra occasions invites the opposite sex to be 
present at its meetings. 

The large fact in this connection is that the magazines 
and the bookstores would fare but poorly were it not 
for the fascination which literature still exerts upon the 
holders of the purse-strings in American families. It 
has been my pleasure to see a United States Senator re- 
galing himself in the reading of a popular magazine just 
after finishing the “‘ ablest effort of his life”; and in the 
mid-heat of the recent presidential campaign I heard 
four weary and dusty politicians discuss, in a hotel par- 
lor, the condition of American fiction! The judge comes 
down from his hench and takes home with him the latest 
review or magazine, the weary Jawyer elevates his feet 
and while smoking his cigar gives his mind a little waft 
of freshness by reading the latest novel,and even the 
grocer and the butcher of our Western towns are not 





above the weakness which enjoys a story by a good 
writer or an essay that has a beer-like froth on its sur- 
face. 

Nor is itsimply light reading or study that occupies 
the leisure nioments of these men. { find them inter- 
ested in the most serious problems of literary culture, a 
fact which to my view presents one of the most charac- 
teristic phases of American civilization. During the 
winter just past I was sojourning in a small town on 
the Gulf coast. There I found a literary club composed 
of beth men and women who were meeting together 
every week to discuss books and authors, and I made 
the acquaintance of a number of gentlemen who ap- 
peared to be most devoted literary students for the mere 
pleasure of the study. On the library table of one of 
these I saw current copies of all the magazines (both lit- 
erary and scientific) with which Iam familiar. These 
are not isolated instances—not the exceptions; but in 
my experience and observation they form the rule.” In 
the homes of the West and the South, even those of iso- 
lated country families, I find men who are strangely 
studious and singularly impressed with old-fashioned 
notions regarding the value of the classics. Small col- 
leges, each the hive for a small swarm of intelligent 
professors, are to be found in all the better towns of our 
country, and these aided by the churches which have 
come to be the cradles of local literary influences, tend 
to engender a thoughtful, critical atmosphere in which 
people learn to reverence knowledge. One noteworthy 
feature of the men’s literary clubs is their thorough 
Americanism in the selection of subjects and methods 
of discussion. Current American literature furnishes 
the largest part of the material for investigation at the 
stated meetings, and I have remarked a most gratify- 
ing air of timeliness and recentness about the papers 
read there; it marks a certain wide-awake, up-to-date 


condition of the members of these clubs. Indeed, 
if I were drawing a line between the scope 
and purpose of the study of the men’s clubs 


and those of the women’s clubs I should doso by empha- 
sizing the laudator temporis acti character of what the 
women do and by calling attention to the stress laid 
upon the latest literary news by the men. It is a singu- 
lar fact that in a column of “ personals” edited by an 
American woman the personals are invariably concern- 
ing what Lord or Lady So-and-so is doing or what has 
happened to Millionaire This-or-that; rarely do they refer 
toa literary, a scientific or an artistic person or event. On 
the contrary, if the column of personals is prepared by a 
man, the lords and ladies, the millionaires and the merely 
notorious folk give place to those who have attained to 
some intellectual eminence or who have won the right 
(by some worthy achievement) to be accounted note- 
worthy. Of course I do not here include the base-ball 
and prize-ring columns, tho I confess that, even from 
a moral point of view, it seems to me better for an Amer- 
ican to care for the doings of John L. Sullivan than for 
the performances of some titled English nobody whose 
only claim on our attention lies in his so-called nobil- 
ity. 

The women’s clubs are somewhat given, as Mr. Hig- 
ginson suggests, to thestudy of the far-away of the pres- 
ent and the remote of the past; moreover, the alien in 
literature seems to them best worth lookinginto. They 
desire to study the classics, but they never or rarely 
dream that America may have aclassic or two. This 
objection will not, it is hoped, hold good very long; for, 
as Mr. Higginson well says: ‘‘ The conservative instinct 
of woman bids her cling to ” literature as something too 
precious in itself to deserve the rudeness of our skeptical 
realism, and if indeed she nrust keep the tradition alive 
the need is trebled that she shall walk apace with the 
times. In another essay printed in the journal already 
mentioned, Mr. Higginson (whom I quote so freely on 
account of the value of what he says) remarks that “ at 
the present time, in England and America, it is women, 
not men, whose publishers try to eke out the claims of 
their books by hinting that they area little indecent.” 
Fortunately the instances are few (if glaring) that tend 
to sustain this statement, but the statement nevertheless 
holds good as regards our country; for among notewor- 
thy American male authors I do not recall one who has 
cared to venture as far as two or three of our women 
into the field of indecent fiction. This would seem to 
indicate that literary men have held themselves closer 
than have literary women to the pulse of the American 
heart, and have studied with better effect the currents of 
American taste. If women are inclined to be too con- 
servative as a body, they certainly are apt as individuals 
to leap far toward the other extreme when once they cut 
themselves loose from their natural moorings. Perhaps 
this is because they carry into their work more of senti- 
ment and emotion than can be properly borue by the 
fiber of their creations. 

If Icanread the signs of the times the outlook for 
women in the ways of literature is extremely encourag- 
ing; but the time is probably still far distant when men 
will abandon literary study for statistics, or when 
women will take general control of the serious work of 
letters. The matter of most moment in this connection 
is not which sex shall make our literature, but it is that 
good, pure and lastingly valuable literature shall be 
made by both sexes. 


E CKAWFORDSVILLEX, IND, 
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THE GIRDLE OF LOVE. 


BY THEODORE L,. CUYLER, D.D. 








SENSIBLE people like to be decently dressed. While 
fops and fools delight in fineries, and slovens are con- 
tent to be un idy, it is a mark of self-respect to wear 
clean raiment, The first thing which the happy father— 
in the parable—did for his returned prodigal son was to 
free him from his tatters, and to ‘‘ put the best robe” on 
him. The inspired writers often use dress as a type of 
character. The self-righteousness of the sinner is de- 
scribed as ‘ filthy rags”; conversion is described as a 
washing of the robes anda putting on of Christ: in 
Heaven the redeemed are said to be arrayed in clean 
linen and white, which is the righteousnes of the saints. 
When Paul writes to his Colossian brethren ke exhorts 
them to ** put on, as God's elect, a heart of compassion, 
kindness, huraility, meekness and long-suffering.” Hav- 
ing described these articles in the Christian’s wardrobe, 
he sums up by saying (according to the accurate text of 
the Revised Version): ‘‘Above all these things put on love 
which is the bond of perfectness.” 

The Orientals were accustomed to wear loose, flowing 
garments, and when any strenuous exertion was re- 
quired they gathered the folds of their dress and bound 
a girdle about their loins, The girdle was a vitally im- 
portant article for active working or alert walking. As 
the Oriental girdle holds the flowing robes together so 
does the indispensable grace of LOVE bind all the other 
graces and give them “ perfectness”; it knits the Chris 
tian’s good qualities into harmony, gives beauty to his 
character, strength to his purposes, and stedfastness to 
his conduct. Now abideth faith, hope, love, and the 
greatest of these islove. It is the key-note of all Bible 
piety. Jesus sheds abroad his love into our hearts asa 
living flame to burn out our selfishness, and to warm our 
affection to asteady glow. The supreme test of obedi- 
ence is: ‘‘ If a man love me he will keep my word; and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, 
avd make our abode with him.” The true way to know 
people is to love them. The closer we get to them the 
more we discover of their best qualities, It is only by 
the eye of love that we can see Jesus as he is, in his in- 
finite beauty, and through the intimacy of our inter- 
course with him, we become insensibly conformed more 
and more into his likeness ‘‘as by the spirit of the 
Lord.” 

1. There is but one way to become effective in Chris- 
tian work, and that is to bind on the girdle of love. 
Whether you are a pastor with a hard field to till, ora 
Sunday-school teacher watching over a mission-class of 
unruly lads, or a philanthropist laboring to correct ob- 
stinate wrongs and to rescue the perishing, you must 
learn to work heartily. Awan who thoroughly loves 
Christ will love to labor for him, and no more thinks of 
secking a substitute than he would of asking another 
person to eat a dish of peaches and cream forhim, The 
reason why the duties of Christianity become so irksome 
to many a church-member is that he has no heart in 
them. They are tugand task-work. He goes about them 
as he would at swallowing a pill. If such drudgery is 
abhorrent to the performer it is still more abhorrent to 
Him who loveth a cheerful giver and a willing worker. 
‘* Jacob served seven years for Rachel, and they seemed 
unto him but a few days, for the love he had to her.” 
That made the labors light. If you would be a lightsome 
laborer in your Master’s vineyard you must give that 
Master the first place and the warmest place in your 
heart. Do you love him even alittle? Thenstudy your 
blessed Saviour as he hangs bleeding for you on the 
cross, until you love him more. There may have been 
but a slight heart-beat in Jacob's breast when he first 
met Rachel at the well, but the slight feeling grew into 
an affection that left that heart broken when he hung 
over his dying wife on the wayside to Bethlehem. So 
may your love to the crucified Jesus grow until it girds 
about your whole soul, compacting all your energies, 

intensifying all your powers, and giving youa holy, 
swift-footed alacrity in his service. Above all, and over 
all, put on the girdle of love, which is the bond of per- 
fectnese. 

2. Let me remind you also that the best inspiration to 
obedience is the compulsion of love. The best-ordered 
and happiest household is thet which is bound together 
by this golden girdle. Parents! what kind of obedience 
do your children render you? Do they only mind you 
when your eye is on them, or a rod is lifted over them, 
or asharp threat is shot at them? Then they are but 
slaves or sneaks, and as soon as your eyeis off them your 
authority is a wisp of straw. If your boy loves you then 
your |.and is on him a hundred miles off as truly as if he 
were at your side. The boy at school or college who 
is not held by any regard for his father’s or mother’s 
wishes and injunctions is a scape-o-grace whom no Fac- 
ulty can control. This touches the core of our Christian 
professions. My friend, are you only held to the per- 
formance of your religious duties by self-interest, or by 
respect for public opinion, or by the frail withe of 
church-membership? Then Christ cannot trust you and 
will not answer for you. 

Here lies the radical difference between church-mem- 
bers. The one class are mere eye-servants. They seem 

to be trying to find out just how little they can do, and 


yet keep up appearances and manage to scrape through 
into Heaven. They are minimum Christians, and if 
saved at all, a minimum heaven is all that they can 
expect. For want of the girdle of love, they are all fall- 
ing to pieces. 

On the other hand the obedience which is prompted by 
love, never limits itself to the exact letter of the obliga- 
tion. When you pay a note at the bank, you pay only 
the precise sum on its face; but when you make a gift of 
affection, the larger you can make it the better. Look 
at the difference between those who work for mere 
money-pay, and those who work for the love of what 


they are doing, or of those for whom they labor. The 


hireling looks at his watch and says: ‘‘It is six o’clock; 
my day’s work is over; I'll quit,” and he flings down his 
tools and goes home. But an artist is so enamored with 
his picture that he is willing to sit till midnight at his 
easel. Sir Isaac Newton was so absorbed in his favorite 
studies that hisservant had to arouse him and persuade 
him to go and eat his meals. Love of truth was more to 
him thanfood. Did your dear old mother ever weigh 
out her devotion to you as a grocer weighs out tea— 
carefully watching the scales lest he give a few grains 
too much? Could you bire a good wife for wages? Ah, 
there is but one coin that passes current in a true wom- 
an’s heart, and that is the pure gold that bears the image 
of him she loveth, and which has been burned brighter 
in the fires of trial. Christ asks nothing of us, and de- 
lights in nothing from us that is not rendered with the 
‘* willing mind” of grateful affection. Love rejoicethto 
bear burdens for him who bore the bitter death of the 
cross for us. Love never reluctantly murmurs *‘ must 
I dothis?” rather does it look up into his sweet face and 
inquire: ‘‘ Master, may I do this for thee?’ That Mas- 
ter is coming soen, and his reward is with him to give 
to those who watch and work and long and wait for his 
appearing. Wherefore let us, above all things, bind on 
the girdle of love, which is the bond of perfectness. 


* Ah, how skillful grows the band 
That obeyeth love’s command: 
It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest does attain, 
And he who follows love’s behest 
Far excelleth all the rest.” 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 
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NIAGARA FALLS. 





BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 





UPoN the invitation to share the mountain which I 
have lately attempted to describe, another was added to 
step over to Niagara Falls. We did so in a * vestibule” 
car. As we drove down the mountain along the valley, 
in a late afternoon, the landscape was steeped in the 
rays of the westering sun, that lingering, departing 
light which Jean Paul apostrophizes, in an agony of 
words hard to quote, as one which awakens memories of 
the past to lure us with the hope that somewhere be- 
yond, in light forever stedfast, we shall reach again 
all we possessed, and have missed and still yearn 
for. 

Thus the panorama of cloud-capped hills and hanging 
woods, the pleasant city, with its shining rivers, vanish- 
ed from our eyes. 

From childhood I have been familiar with pictures of 
Niagara Falls, from the first in my geography, where 
‘** Lo, the poor Indian ” lurked in a solitude, with feath- 
ers round his bead, and bow and arrows in bis hand, to 
this in my last railroad guide, with its awe-struck, pig- 
my tourist creeping among the rocks. Our painters 
have failed to represent Niagara tome, Were I desirous 
of presenting a picture to the Academy, { should leave 
out the Falls and offer an allegory of twisted, involved 
lakes and rivers, impelled bya terrible necessity to 
hurry to an unknown, awful end. A composer, M. 
Massent, lately said of a sister art, that there should be 
a nationality in music. ‘‘Go home,” he orders an aspir- 
ant, ‘‘go to your country, become inspired by it, and 
compose. You have grand views. I have seen pictures 
of Niagara, your vast forests, your wide plains, they 
must be set to music.” Should this inflated language 
inspire anartist, [advise him to start from the “ Cave 
of Winds.” ° 

But as yet Niagara has not been ‘‘set” to painting; 
its unseen power has not been suggested upon canvas; we 
see there a foam and fury, ‘‘ tones” of opaque green, 
solid white, and feel a ponderosity and size, but no in- 
forming spirit; and in regard to that gigantic water 
power, which Nature has contrived in the heart of our 
continent, for ‘‘ countless thousands to adore,” I own 
to the inability of being an entire worshiper. It may 
be owing tothe fact that all landscape demands, and 
deserves, repeated visits to thoroughly understand and 
value it. Some writer has said, to be a physiognomist, 
in regard to the face of Nature or the face of man, 
needs accordingly, first, that we be great souled, else we 
cannot possibly compass the greatness we contemplate. 
Most of us fancy we believe in a love of the face, or 
hand, or atmosphere, but how cften our first reading of 
a person misleads us! As mild and refined a face as I 
ever saw, a gentle ‘ blonde,” Imet ina Pennsylvania 





court-room— Yuba Bill, I think, was its owner’s name— 


SSS 
who had not only burglarized an old gentleman bat 
choked him, in the pursuit of gain. , 
No one can say to me now, after asking if [| have yj 
ited Niagara Falls, ‘‘ You have something to liye for” 
I have seen them, and you may preceive I am trying { 
follow M. Massent’s advice—and ‘‘compose,” Ww ; 
it was owing to the influence of pictures, orthe extrayg. 
gantenthusiasm of the sight-seers, I cannot say, but] 
never cared to travel thither. These pictures at an 
rate established the idea that Niagara was stil] isolated 
from an abiding human presence and without bumay 
habitations. So in my journey along the beautify! 
country which the Erie road divides, I toned My mind 
up to the proper scale, sounding the notes of “awe,” 
** majesty,” ‘‘greatness,” the littleness of mere man, and 
man’s works, till I was afraid { should cry aloud when [ 
felt the trembling of the earth, and heard the famens 
roar. I remembered the small family of waterfalls I hag 
fallen upon in my limited travels which appeared to be 
Nature’s relief for a troublesome tullness, and that ¢ 
had never stirred that sentiment of the sublime, that 
sense of the mysterious which I have felt when stangj 
on the shore of the sea where the vast ocean rounded 
the horizon and faded into space, or the tide of 8 calm 
sea sent its countless ripples te my feet. 

We arrived at Niagara Falls at midnight. As we drove 
toward a resting-place, in its silence and seni-darknes; 
I became aware with an odd surprise and a sense of ip. 
congruity, which latter did not leave me, of a town about 
us. There were shadowy, but substantial evidences, I 
caught glimpses of familiar signs, ‘‘Lucas—Boots,” “Ty 
Quaker Oats—Graham Limited.” An occasional shop 
front was still glaring, and filled with the local pests 
and traps for the unwary: ‘Indian ” wares such 
never entered the mind of poor “Lo” to conceive of, 
spar treasures, shell work, all tawdry and useless, but, 
as we found in the morning, very prevalent. But! felt 
no trembling of the earth, and heard no roaring near or 
distant. We went to comfortable beds, in a real bote 
as common mortals. 

In the morning we began, in a carriage, to dispose of 
all that Niagara could offer in a few hours. Taking our 
places we saw on the seat a handbill upon which the 
limitations of hack drivers were printed; and from that, 
to all points of road, turnpike and bridge, we learned 
that the old impositions upon travelers had become 4 
thing of the past. Emerging upon the drive my first 
impression was, parasols and spans; the ground wy 
spotted withthem. Presently the carriage stopped, the 
driver opened the door, with an expectation of our ge 
ting out so evident that we did so, and immediately 
hung over a parapet, while he entertained us with 
dimensions and anecdotes, and he continued to dosoat 
every spot of interest. He was a born mathematician, 
and ‘ lisped in numbers,” for the numbers were ther; 
he measured the feet of the waters upon the earth and 
uncer the earth for us, and alas, I have forgotten every- 
thing he said. 

From this parapet level with the precipice of the 
fall, we watched the swirling waters hastening to sink 
into the unknown depths below it. Our next duty was 
to go into a tube, bored througb the crags, seat our 
selves in one of the row of pews which run up and 
down by cable for five cents a passenger, and get outbe 
neath the fall; we did this in company with many pe 
ple who wore a determined mien; but the spray, the 
mist, the mass of churning snow-foam, the sliding sheets 
of water winking to the sun in rainbows were mos 
unminadfui of the human atoms moving about them. 
We were steered next to Goat Island, assured by ourman 
of numbers of its width and breadth, and we tarried by 
the bridges, and along ths dusty paths. It was laden 
with excursionists, whose lunch-baskets and boxes 
cumbered the ground. One of our party said: “This 
human irruption belittles everything.” It was 80; but 
when Isaw the rapids from another point of view,! 
saw nothing kesides. As they came down from 
hind the horizon, struggling, breaking, roaring over the 

sunken rocks, driving over the shoals, tormented by 
some conipelling power, I thought them the fragmett 
of a mighty unfinished world, which the Cree 
tor had given up to their own mad unconquerable 
will. 

But what impressed me the most, was the stream be 
low the turbulence of both falls and rapids, so silent. © 
motionless between its high dark crags. Its surface, # 
smooth as marble, and its color of so singular # 
opaqueness of green the like of which no other gree 
ever compared with. 

Thus round and over were we carried, with our 0¥# 
accompaniment of wonder and pleasure and the meas 
urements of our driver, with his accounts of those ¥l? 
have sought fame by rope and barrel, and merely ae 
ing destruction instead. 

At this moment I am writing my last paragrapt 
where I hear the sound of the surf falling on amples 
Beach, seven miles away; and I can but feel as Il 
to the ‘many voices moaning round the deep, 
for straightforward, pure majesty and that prof 
feeling which inspires silence, give me the A! 
Ocean, which is now thundering for miles along 
coast and mingling its spray with the wind’s Ligh = 
rents. 

SAG Harvor, L. I. 
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SS 
REMINISCENCES OF DR. THEODOR CHRIST- 
LIEB. 





BY PROF. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D. 


Tus celebrated theologian died on the 16th of Au- 
gust at bis home in Bonn, Germany, after an illness in 
consequence of an apopletic stroke. 

I first made his acquaintance in the summer of 1872, 
pefore he was known tofame. At that time I visited 
the university for the sake of attending the lectures of 
Professor Lange, known to American scholars by his 
Commentary. Jt was then said that the theologian from 
whom an American could receive most profit was Pro- 
fessor Christlieb. 

His earlier history is unknown to me. He married a 
daughter of a German missionary, the Rev. Mr. Weit- 
precht, whose wife was an Englishwoman and who 
went out under one of the English societies. 

Mrs. Christlieb, therefore, on her mother’s side was of 
English extraction, and thoroughly conversant with the 
English language. 

For seven years Dr. Christlieb was pastor of a Ger- 
manchurch in London. He was afterward pastor at 
Friedrichshafen, Lake Constance, and was then called 
in 1868, to the University of Bonn asa protessor of prac- 
tical theology and university preacher. 

He was a man of regal presence with a large head and 
full, beaming eyes. He was trulyeloquent. Whenever 
he preached the church was full. His fame reached 
the Emperor of Germany who invited him to be one of 
the court preachers. But Professor Christlieb declined, 
saying no man should have control of his mouth 
(Schnabel). 

Tt was my pleasure to have his constant and somewhat 
intimate acquaintance for nine months, and to be instru- 
mental in inducing bim to accept the invitation to ad- 
dress the Evangelical Alliance, held in New York in 
1878. He was much disinclined to come, He felt that it 
was not worth his while to cross the ocean to deliver a 
paper twenty minutes in length. But after his interest 
in America had been stimulated and his curiosity ex- 
cited he made the journey. The result of his visit is 
well known to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. It will 
be remembered that hardly a paper was received with 
more favor than his, which was entitled: ‘‘The best 
methods of counteracting infidelity.” 

He was greatly delighted with his visit, and, while he 
was inclined to criticise his host for not offering him 
wine, he afterward came almost to the position of total 
abstinence. Like the Queen of Sheba, he declared that 
the half had not been told him. 

Shortly after his visit to America one of our Presby- 
terian theological seminaries entered into correspond- 
ence with him in regard to a professorship in this coun- 
try, but the religious needs of the fatherland lay on his 
heart. He was also urged to deliver a course on the 
foundation of ‘‘The Lyman Beecher Lectureship” at 
Yale College, but declined, as he could not secure proper 
help in putting his lectures in English dress. As the 
years went on he became deeply interested in evangeli- 
istic movements in Germany. He watched most closely 
the issues of such movements in England and America. 

Perhaps he was the only theological professor ina 
German university who has ever knelt in a prayer- 
meeting. He was accustomed to meet with a small cir- 
cle of earnest evangelical Christians in the Scotch-Irish 
Church in Bonn. After the death of the pastor, Dr. 
Graham, he purchased the church and the house con- 
nected with it as a place for training evangelists. It 
was called the Johanneum. It washis earnest desire to 
taise up godly young men who should engage in evan- 
gelistic work in Germany. In his later years, in con- 
nection with morc abstemious habits in the use of wine 
and cigars, he became a premillenarian in his theologi- 
cal views. : 

Thus, at the age of fifty-six, Germany loses one of her 
most pious, useful theologians, who had a multitude of 
friends in Great Britain and America. 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REV, D. I. McDERMOTT, 
RECTOR OF ST. MARY’S, PHILADELPHIA. 





“Pur yourself in his place” is easy to enjoin, but 
most difficult to do. ‘* Put yourself in his place” is a 
maxim which men must not only religiously endeavor 
W follow, but a feat they must actually accomplish be- 
fore they can, in letter and spirit, observe the Golden 

— As you would that men should do to you, do 

Ye also to them in like manner.” 
The difficulty of putting themselves in the place of 
8 confronts men of approved honesty, men of 
- same race and religion and mind, even brothers, 
*n mere accident, such as change of condition or 
Position, alters their relations, causes them to look at 

"g8from different points of view. ‘he difficulty is 
in sed where race and religious feelings, clashing 

lerests, blind men to the objects and motives of others, 
tender the purpose of others an enigma. 

ven when men sufficiently understand the position, 
it and motives of others to correctly set them forth, 
extremely difficult in judging them to always 











keep them in mind, to weigh them truly, to justly appre- 
ciate them and to sympathize with them. 

The difficulty of non-Catholics in putting themselves 
in the place of Catholics on the school question is insu- 
perable, or well-nigh so. So widely separated from one 
another by a variety of causes, so foreign, seemingly, to 
one another are their positions that it seems impossible 
for non-Catholics to fully and fairly view the claims of 
Catholics—to imagine how they would content them- 
selves with a school system devised to meet the views of 
a Catholic majority, which ignored the legal rights and 
conscientious scruples of a Protestant minority. 

This was well illustrated lately in the free and full 
discussion of the school question in THE INDEPENDENT. 
Men of exceptional intelligence and opportunities for 
observation were invited to reply to questions pertinent 
to the present status of the educational problem. 
From their point of view they answered with singular 
ability, and endeavored to prove their positions by ar- 
guments and illustrations which were fresh, striking, 
plausible; but to Catholics neither convincing nor con- 
clusive. Despite the good temper, the delicate regard 
for others, the honesty of these writers, not a few slurs 
and ugly suspicions were cast on Catholics, and conclu- 
sions were reached which, in practice, work injustice to 
Catholics as fellow-citizens and do violence to the Cath- 
olic conscience. 

The writers in THE INDEPENDENT unhesitatingly advo- 
cated a school system which Catholics can never adopt. 
The system advocated and defended as just assumed the 
following propositions to be true: 

The religious training of children can safely be rele- 
gated to the family and the Sunday-school. 

Morality so divorced from religion, from dogmatic 
teaching, can be taught in the schools without involv- 
ing sectarianism or paganism. 

Tax may be properly and justly exacted for the sup- 
port of this system from those whose conscience for- 
bids them to avail themselves of it and forces them to 
provide a separate system for their children. 

In discussing these propositions the right of the State, 
of the majority, to maintain free schools, in which the 
right of property and conscience are respected, will not 
be disputed. The concession of this right makes in 
favor of the Catholic position, An examination of the 
reasons which impel the State to maintain free schools 
by taxing all her citizens will show this. 

The reasons are: 1. The preservation of the pulitical 
institutions of this country depends on the intelligence 
and virtue of her citizens. 2. The State has relieved 
parents of the duty of educating their children because 
experience has shown the State cannot safely rely on 
the voluntary efforts of parents, generally, to educate 
their children up to the proper standard ; and because 
so vital is this matter, self-preservation forbids the 
State toallow any uncertainty or torun any risk concern- 
ing it. The inability of some to educate their children, 
the preoccupation of others, the indifference and the un- 
willingness of many to bear the expense compel the 
State to provide free schools for all, and thus to the ad- 
vantage of all secure that general intelligence and virtue 
which all desire to see prevail, but which would not 
be attained through voluntary efforts. Thus the sup- 
port and supervision of free schools become as much a 
function of the Government as the maintenance of 
highways, of a postal system, or of an army and navy 
for common defense. 

If for these reasons the State cannot rely on the home 
and a voluntary system of schools for the intelligence 
and virtue which will make children good citizens, fit 
them for earth, for the same and other stronger reasons 
the Church cannot rely on the home and the Sunday- 
school for the knowledge and virtues which will make 
children good Christians, fit them for Heaven: The re- 
ligious schooling is of a higher order, more important, 
and more difficult to acquire than the secular, while 
parents, generally, are less solicitous about it. The needs 
of the religious education are not so pressing, its ad- 
vantages not so presently apparent as the secular, there- 
fore parents are more prone to neglect it. If the home 
and the Sunday-school can be alone safely relied on for 
the religious education why then the general cry for 
teaching morality in the schools? Is it possible to be a 
good Christian without being a good citizen? Is not the 
Christian sufficiently moral to render unto Cesar and 
unto God each his own? A religious education embraces 
all the obligations of man and forms in him a conscience 
that gives no peace until man discharges his duties to the 
State, and to the Church, to Cesar and to Christ. 

No Catholic, in view of his parental obligations, can 
be satisfied that twenty-five hours a week are necessary 
to educate a child for the State and one hour for Heaven. 
‘‘One thing is necessary.” ‘‘ And what will it profit a 
man to gain the whole world, if he lose his own soul ?” 
No matter how difficult it may be to establish this or to 
refute the arguments against it, the lessons of experience 
concerning the necessity of Christian education cannot 
be ignored. Catholics, therefore, as a matter of right 
and conscience, ask for their children schools where re- 
ligious and secular education will be combined—where 
the salvation of the soul will be deemed as important as 
the security of the State. 

Morality cannot be taught in schools intended for the 
children of all denominations and of no denomination, 





without imposing paganism or sectarianism on some, the 
following extract from an able article in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT to the contrary notwithstanding: 

“It Jew, Catholic, Protestant and unbeliever, all accept 
the same virtues, the religion of none of them is necessary 
for the inculcation of these virtues, and the inculeation of 
these virtues does not imply damage to any of the relig- 
ions.”’ 

The argument of this is good, but the supposition or as- 
sumption on which it rests is all wrong. 

As a matter of fact the aforenamed classes do not ac- 
cept the same virtues; and it is also a fact every virtue 
is produced by some religion, either by paganism or 
by Christianity. There are the natural or pagan virtues, 
the supernatural or Christian virtues. If men of dif- 
ferent religions do not dispute as to what is (objectively 
considered) truth, honesty, sobriety, charity, it does not 
follow the virtues (subjectively considered) that make men 
truthful, honest, sober, charitable, are the same with men 
of different religions. Because men agree as to the names 
of virtues, it does not follow they regard the virtues the 
same any more than it follows that men who agree as 
to the names of different fruits should hold all fruit of 
the same name of equal quality and value. Just as the 
seed whence the fruit sprung, the soil that nourished 
it, the climate in which it grew, the culture which de- 
veloped and protected it, all combine to give it charac- 
teristics, quality and value; so the principles whence a 
virtue springs, the heart in which it finds a home, the 
influences amid which it lives, the training which de- 
velops end guards it, all determine its character and 
value, make it pagan or Christian. For example, an 
alms to the needy relieves the sufferer to some extent, 
no matter who the giver is or what his motive, but the 
virtue that prompts the giver is pagan or Christian, ac- 
cording to the circumstances that produced it. 

Pagan morality is not in all things wrong, nor its 
tendency evil; its influence is good to a certain point; 
but it is insufficient to serve the purposes the State has 
in view in teaching morality. Of old, it did not save 
the most learned and polished nations from becoming 
corrupt, from miserably perishing. 

A contrast will best show what is aimed at. A man 
performs a benevolent act lest he should be despised, or 
to be seen and praised by men, or to further his ambi- 
tion. When these motives are present and these rewards 
hoped for he may be generally counted upon as sure 
todo his duty tohis neighbor, but when these earthly 
considerations are absent he will be sure to fail in his 
duty. When aman is taught to be benevolent froma 
religious supernatural motive, out of desire for a heaven- 
ly reward, he will never fail in his duty because a suffi- 
cient motive and reward are wanting, for they are al- 
ways present. In like manner he who has only fear of 
earthly punishment and hope of earthly reward to impel 
him to perform his duty to the State may often fail be- 
cause these motives are often absent; but he who obeys 
for conscience’ sake will always have a sufficient mo- 
tive urging him to the discharge of duty. 

Just as natural, pagan morality fails to secure, be- 
cause of its insufficiency, the performance of duty, so, 
too, does it fail to prevent crime. A man influenced 
solely by this morality when, e. g., tempted to steal will 
yield if he thinks there is no probability of detection. 
Once such a one is secure with his plunder there is no 
motive to excite remorse, to force restitution, for he has 
escapee all he fears. How different with the man actu- 
ated by supernatural motives. He knows there is no 
escape from the eye and justive of God. This motive is 
ever present. Should the (bristian man yield to temp- 
tation the terrors of Judgment are ever before him to ex- 
cite contrition for his sin and compel reparation for the 
injury inflicted. Natural virtue is no guarantee that 
the duties of citizenship will be discharged, and is not 
meritorious of eternal life; whereas, supernatural vir- 
tue secures to the State her rights and saves the soul. 

The production of the choicest fruit is not secured at 
greater expense of labor and care than the production 
of a virtue. As a wise saying does not prevent foolish 
acts, good counsel does not guard against vice. Lec- 
tures on virtue will not produce virtuous men any more 
than lectures on penmanship will produce penmen, 
Practice, practice is required. Virtue is a habit; a habit 
is formed only by repeated acts. Now when exercise in 
pagan virtue for five days of the week and exercise in 
Christian virtue one hour on Sunday is the rule, what 
must be the result? Many a child who knows his Chris- 
tian Catechism by heart is influenced altogether by natu- 
ral motives; paganism prevails over Christianity. 

Catholics are convinced that morality is the product 
of religion, that it springs only from dogmatic teaching 
and devotion conjointly influencing the mind and heart, 
They are convinced that attempts to teach morality in 
the present system of schools must lead to paganism or 
sectarianism, and they cannot be expected to expose 
their children to the influence of one or the other with- 
out doing violence to their conscience, They have 
shown the sincerity of this conviction by depriving their 
children of the advantages of the public schools ard by 
lavish expenditures for Catholic schools, In the educa- 
tion of their children they contend no majority is their 
mentor or the keeper of their conscience; that loyalty to 
the State does not require them to endanger the faith of 
their children, to allow it to perish or to change it for 
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another. In all else the will of the majority is law, but 
in matters of conscience majorities do not rule. Liberty 
of conscience is each citizen’s right. 

The State should recognize the right of the Catholic 
conscience to exemption from the operations of the 
present school system. No claim ever pressed for ex- 
emption from law, from the will’ of the majority, and 
refused is analogous to it. The Mormon plea of con- 
science to exempt polygamy from legal condemnation 
was against the recognized public morals of the State. 
The Friends’ plea for exemption from military service 
and tax was against public safety. Anyhow, there was 
nothing in this plea to prevent the Friend from enjoying 
the safety his tax and service secured. On the other 
hand, Catholics and the State are one as to the necessity 
for mental and moral education for citizenship; they 
contribute their money to aid the State to provide this 
education, they accord the State the right to supervise 
the education of their children and only ask for separate 
schools for their children where the object of the State 
may be attained and their own legal rights and con- 
science will be respected. Separate schools for Catho- 
lics will no more defeat the object of free education 
now than the formation of regiments exclusively of 
Catholics defeated the object of the war against the 
Rebellion. Such schools will only make education 
truly free. 

From what has been said it necessarily follows that 
those cannot be properly taxed for the public schools 
who have conscientious objections to the present pub. 
lic school system and who send their children to private 
religious schools. In this case Catholics receive no re- 
turn for what they pay in school tax. The State, in 
virtue of its eminent domain, cannot take private prop- 
erty, even by way of school tax, for the public good, 
without making just compensation to the individual. 
Catholics receive no compensation for school tax where 
they sustain for conscience’ sake their own schools. It 
is common to speak of money exacted in this way as 
the money of the State; it is not. It is the money of 
individuals who lose their just claim to its return only 
when the State appropriates it to some purpose from the 
benefit of which conscience does not debar them, 

lt is submitted with all due respect that the examples 
of peculiar hardship of taxation cited by writers in THE 
INDEPENDENT are not parallel to the example of Catho- 
lics who sustain their own schools and are taxed for 
public schools. First, the examples cited in no wise 
approach the domain of conscience. Second, in the 
examples cited people of the same class, of all 
religions, are treated alike. Third, no one is twice 
taxed to attain thé same good that others are 
only taxed once for. To educate his child ac- 
cording to the promptings of conscience and the 
teachings of his faith, the Catholic must pay two taves, 
one for the public schools, one for the denominational 
school. This is not equality before the law and freedom 
of conscience. In the following cases from THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Catholics and non-Catholics fare alike, viz.— 
when taxed for a fire department and they have no 
property; when taxed for roads they do not drive on; 
when taxed for water-works when they use well water; 
when taxed for police when they employ a private 
watchman; when taxed for schools and they have no 
children ; when taxed for schools when they educate 
their children in private schools (for other than con- 
science’ sake), In taxing Catholics for schools from tbe 
use of which conscience debars them as effectually as 
a legal enactment closing the doors of these schools 
against Catholics, it must be evident to all that such 
tax violates justice and conscience both. While this has 
been unconsciously done, while there are many difficul- 
ties besetting a denominational system for Catholics, 
while a system for all would be more efficient and 
economical, yet it is of vital importance that the major- 
ity should not devise a system of schools for the preser- 
vation of our political institutions which, in its work- 
ings, to at least one-sixth of the people, is destructive of 
the very principles on which those institutions are 
founded. ‘‘No taxation without representation and 
compensation” and ‘‘ Liberty of conscience.” Fiat jus- 
titia, ruat ccelum., 


_ 
——_ 


“IN THE LAND OF THE DAKOTAS.” 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 











As you glide down the solid road-bed of the Northern 
Pacific, down the grassy eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains, on, and continually on through the grass, 
the shoreless seas of grass, you can’t help thinking of old 
Italy and the storied time when the Goth and the Van- 
dal andthe Hun kept coming down the Alps and kept 
coming till even Rome herself was overrun and swept 
from the page of history for centuries, Yet there is no 
relation or parallel at all. Only things are so grand and 
so vast here that they keep appealing to the grand and 
the wondrous things and incidents of old. 

This cold, bleak north on the further side of Dako- 
ta must be dismal enovgh for the best part of the year; 
but to-day it is a green and pleasant flower-land. Rains 
have fallen daily for a long time, and no land was ever 
fresher or fairer than is Dakota all along the northwest 
counties to-day. 





Houses are few and far between. The stations are 
miserable little places, marked by no notable feature at 
all except the many stout and extended stock-yards, for 
the purpose of shipping or landingstock. No trees at all 
except a few storm-torn cotton-woods, and now and 
then a longline of willow woods along the course of 
some little trout stream. 

We struck the muddy Missouri at Mandan, with Bis- 
marck on the other extreme of the long and lofty bridge 
that crosses the sinuous and swift river. 

I got off at Mandan and took a day to ride up and down 
and around the country. It is not encouraging. The 
farmers seem discouraged. Still they are better off than 
many others in this region. Coal abounds here, comes 
to the surface on many farms; and the farmer when he 
has nothing better to do digs out a wagon load of coal 
from his own land and hauls it to town and sells it just 
the same as men sell cord-wood in so many of the older 
States. The railroad shops, having been removed from 
Bismarck across the river to Mandan, help maintain the 
latter place fairly well and it may make a place in time. 
But the life of the immigrant is hard enough for the first 
few years at best, and I should hesitate a long time be- 
fore advising any one who is not well fortified with 
herds of stock, or other solid means of beating off the 
wolf, to pitch tent here. 

As for Bismarck, let me say pointedly that it is a crime 
to continually urge people to settle there or anywhere 
near there. Bismarck is literally in ruins and is exist- 
ing, or trying to exist, on the reputation it had as a rail- 
road town and a terminus and a substantial shipping 
point for the vast interior beyond. But now that the 
railroad has passed on and the shops of the road have 
been taken away, why Bismarck is merely a station, and 
a very sickly looking station at best. This place once 
had 5,000 inabitants. To-day she has not half that num- 
ber. The houses are half empty and the place has an 
indescribable air of beggary and swagger about it that 
reminds one of some old Southern towns just after the 
War. Still the swaggering and dingy place stoutly de- 
mands that she shall have the capital of the new State. 
Her geographical position forms her demand, and she 
may get it. But at best Bismarck, to my humble way 
of thinking, is a huge impertinence, and about the last 
place on earth for any honest man to settle in. 

For about one hundred miles farther on down toward 
** the States” the same sort of abandonment and desola- 
tion obtains, 

But at Jamestown, a well-built town of brick with a 
pleasaat fountain spouting high in the air by the way- 
side, things take a sharp turn forthe better. The gravel 
stones that start from the ground all along and make 
farming almost impossible all the way back to Bismarck 
disappear here and a rich black loam spreads over the 
undulating earth. 

We note no more abandoned farms; no more aban- 
boned and empty houses, as in and about Bismarck, 
while dashing on through the limitless fields of wheat 
toward the Great Lakes. Still, the truth must be told 
that many a brave man along here may be seen plowing 
up and turning under the wheat which he hoped now to 
be harvesting. It is like burying your dead after a 
bravely fought battle and a terrible defeat. And you 
can hardly keep your tears back as you watch these 
patient, brave men steadily following the plow, far 
away as you can see, turning under the blighted fields 
of short and sun-scorched wheat which they had sown 
in such abundant hope. But it is something to know 
that they will surely havea double cropnext year. For 
this is only a sort of summer-fallow, and Nature will 
generously restore in her own good time and at her first 
opportunity all that she has had or has withheld from 
man. 

The whole secret of the misfortune is, the rains fella 
few weeks or, rather, afew days too late. Still, as will 
be shown long before this can be read, Dakota will do 
fairly well this year, the worst of years for her. 

As in all other parts of the United States there are 
entirely too many towns along here. Many of these, as 
elsewhere in the Union, are miserable places of abode 
at best. But at Fargo you strike something solid in the 
way of city building. I noted a huge yellow wall, al- 
most as broad as a bluff of the Yellowstone River, with 
letters as large as a six-horse team, which read, DAILy 
ARGUS. 

Land here is not nearly so high as on the Pacific 
Coast. Good land, already in cultivation, can be had at 
$15 per acre; and from that up to $30, this latter figure 
including the very best land in the great wheat-fields of 
the Red River. 

The plowing here is peculiar, and quite flies in the 
face of the Poor Richard precept, which says: 


* Plow deep, while sluggards sleep, 
And you shall have corn to seil and keep.” 


They do not plow deep in Dakota at all. They avoid 
plowing deep purposely. The first furrows are meant 
to be barely three inches deep, cutting the grass-roots 
about half-way down. After the first plowing of three 
inches they cross-plow. This time they set the plow- 
share for one inch deeper. So that in this deepest and 
richest soil this side of Egypt, the final furrow before 
sowing is only four inches deep at the most. 

There are no fruit trees to speak of here as yet. 


== 
Many people tell me it would not pay to bother- 
fruit, since they can get it so readily and cheaply from 
Oregon and California. You can see some very 

. ‘ Con. 
siderable groves of forest trees, which break up 
fearful monotony of continuous plain and prairie to: 
and to left and front and rear as far as the eye 
follow. There are no farms at all. As in California you 
must shut in your cattle, instead of shutting ip your 
fields, as has been the custom the world over ever since 
man was shut out of Eden, 

It seems awfully odd to find a river in the brick. 
built city of Fargo, gliding away through the bound. 
less velvet fields to the North Pole. And strangest 
of all, a littie farther along we cross the Missis. 
sippi, going away down to the warm waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Singular as it may seem, in g y 
little distance farther on we are crossing pleasant little 
trout streams that steal through the grass to the Great 
Lakes, which find their outlet away out yonder only 
a little way below ‘* Greenland’s icy mountains,” 

And now yzood-by to the great plains of the North; to 
the boundless fields of inexhaustible fertility; to the 
wheat-fields that shall feed the world, as Egypt fed the 
world. As long as the pitiless Caesars shall lead men jp 
battle, or the petty Napoleons shall divide the maps of 
the world with channels of blood, maybe these big farms 
will remain about as they are. But when peace is estgp. 
lished on earth, and the sword is surely beaten into a 
plowshare, then I think the people will come here, ang 
with a million perfect gardens make the Eden of th 
North. 

Now we are in the woods once more, but not the tr. 
mendous woods of the Oregon, which we left behind y 
entirely on the Oregon Sierras. The trees here, as we be 
gin to sniff the wide waters of the Lakes, are short, 
burly, wind-blown and full of knots; as if each one 
was a sort of John L. Sullivan and had spent plenty of 
time in the prize-ring. 

Saw-mills; more trout streams; long, strong gras, 
Booms! with thousands of saw-logs all up and down 
the little streams, and a smell of tan-bark and saw-dust 
and slabs and tall and broad piles of lumber all about 
and along. The short and burly people, French Cam- 
dians, down here to hire for the summer, all smell of 
the new-hewn woods. 

Some of the people are very dark, and speak neither 
English nor French. They are half Indian. Somear 
whole Indian; and now and then a squaw, true to the 
traditions of her race, climbs heavily into the car witha 
big bundle of blankets, a basket of berries, a string of 
trout and the ever-present and the ever-peaceful papoose 
on a board hanging down her back from a strap about 
her narrow forehead. Her spouse is not far off, looking 
with jealous care to the fish, the berries and the babe; 
but his hands are empty and his back is unburdened. 
He is cladin red flannel drawers, a loose blanket,a 
broad high hat with a feather in it, and is not at 
all disturbed by the gaze of all the pretty girls of ow 
party. 

The towns grow more numerous and more populous a 
we approach the region of the Great Lakes, andI select 
the largest one and remain a day and a night to note the 
people and learn something of the land. 

But it proves a profitless enterprise. The busy towns 
are merely places to make lumber. The people, as noted 
before, are mostly Canadians, frugal, honest, industrious 
and deserving Canadians, who are down here for the 
summer toearna few dollars. They save every cent 
possible, are sober, do good service and go back home 
spend the hard winters of the North at their own fire 
sides. 

At the chiefest of all the towns in the woods, Brit 
nerd, I noted that the best and the biggest building, afles 
the hotel and the railroad building, is the Young Mens 
Christian Association edifice. It stands ina green and 
pleasant square and is about my ideaof whata real live 
church ought to be. 

More trout streams, more bushy black woods, more 
cuts and canyons and waterfalls, and the smoke-stacks 
of steamers, and tall chimneys of factories and f 
ries—and lo, Duluth! 

Here we are at the other end of the greatest of all the 
five great Pacific railroads, and it is greatest partly 
because it is the newest. The eternal god of equily, 
in some sort of compensation, gives a pathway of col 
tinuous verdure from Portland to Duluth through all 
the spring and summer and autumn, as recompense for 
the fearful snows of winter. And it is pleasant! this 
gliding through the deep, green woods for days 
days, dining as you pass, resting in the cool shadows 
the continuous woods as you travel and travel 
travel toward the rising sun beyond the Great Lakes 
of the North. ; 

And what pleasant people travel in America row; § 
race much above those who travel in Europe; ath 
ful and observing order of men and of women. 
who travel to see rather than to be seen. Quiet 
as a rule, are those who travel to and from the 
West—if we can except the garrulous, brainless, a 
ubiquitous drummer—and people who have ra 
their great country, as well as for themselves. 
shall part with the friends of this transit journey 
singular regret. 





DULUTH, MINN. 
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THE PRECEDENT IN THE ANDOVER CASE. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D., LL.D. 


quere isan Andover precedent in this case, and one 

ghich contains all the elements of the case. If the Su- 

e Court follow this precedent, it is pretty sure (first) 
that it will confine itself to the questions: Have the Vis- 
itors transcended their prerogative? Was their method 
of procedure orderly and free from prejudice? 

The precedent is this: Previous to 1828, Prof. James 
yurdock was removed by the co-ordinate action of the 
Trustees and Visitors on the following charges, tho not 
all of them were sustained; namely, that he was guilty 
of jealousy of the other professors; was guilty of trying 
to prejudice one professor against a third; that he con- 
yersed freely with the resident licentiates and students 
with reference to the other professors; that he char- 
acterized certain laws of the institution as unjust; that 
he discussed with the students subjects belonging to 
other departments, impugning the arguments advanced 
by his colleagues in the departments to which they be- 
longed; that he disclosed the proceedings and differences 
of the Faculty in their official meetings; and finally, 
that he neglected the performance of his duties as a pro- 
fessor. 

On these charges, the Trustees, concurrently with the 
Visitors, take action, removing Professor Murdock, and 
from this action the professor appeals to the Supreme 
Court for redress; the Court sustains the professor’s re- 
moval. 

In the decision of Chief-Justice Parker (‘‘ Pickering’s 
Reports,” Vol. VII, Nov, term, 1828), the following prin- 
ciples are laid down: 

“By the common law of England, which, unless altered 
by statute, is the law of Massachusetts, the visitors of a 
corporation appointed by the founders of an eleemosynary 
institution are supposed to have committed to them the 
sole and exclusive right of judging in such matters, with- 
out review or appeal, and it would be violating the rights 
of the founders to substitute any other tribunal in their 
stead (p. 321). The visitors are the founder or his heirs (do.). 
To the visitors belong the right and power of inspecting 
the affairs of the corporation and superintending all offi- 
cers who have the management of them, without any con- 
trol or revision of any other person or body. The visitors 
have concurrent original authority with the trustees as 
well as appellate jurisdiction.” 

This is mostly in the exact language of the decision. 

In the case of Professor Murdock, ‘‘ appellant from 
a decree of the Visitors of the Theological Institution in 
Phillips Academy in Andover,” the Court restricted 
themselves to the determination of the two questions: 
Whether the Visitors have acted contrary to the stat- 
utes; and (secondly) whether they have exceeded their 
lawful jurisdiction. And they find an answer to these 
questions in the record of the Visitors, and determine 
that they have no authority to go intoa re-hearing of the 
case. If the appellant would impeach the judgment of 
the Visitors, on the ground of partiality, corruption, il- 
legal admission or rejection of evidence, the Court can- 
not re-hear the case; his evidence must be put into writ- 
ing, and come up to the Court with the record of the 
Visitors. The appellant’s claim of irregularity in the 
proceedings of the Trustees is vacated by the fact that 
in this case, the Visitors have been appealed to, and 
have confirmed the action of the trustees. 

To recapitulate. Even the Supreme Court regards it- 
self as having only the jurisdiction given it by common 
law, respecting the functions of visitation. If the Visit- 
ors act alone, their action is final; if they review the 
action of the Trustees and concur in it, there is no appeal 
from their decision. If they do not transcend the pow- 
ers given them by the founders, and guaranteed in the 
act of incorporation, their decision cannot be revised 
even by the highest judicial tribunal. 

In the present Andover case, Professor Smyth has been 
removed by what Chief-Justice Parker characterizes as 
¥ the body that has the sole and exclusive right of judg- 
ing in such matters, without review or appeal.” He has 
appealed from this decision to the Supreme Court—a 
body which, according to Chief-Justice Parker, can only 
examine the records of the removing body, and see if 
they show that the body did not exercise power not 
granted by the founder, and was not prejudiced against 
the appellant. And the Trustees have appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, denying the jurisdiction of the Visitors, save 
im cases of appeal from their decision, while Chief-Jus- 
tice Parker has given his opinion that the Visitors ‘‘have 
concurrent original authority with the Trusté@, as well 
48 appellate jurisdiction,” and that their decisions are 
Rot subject to the control or revision of any other form 
or body. 

The action of the Visitors might be vitiated by proving 
that they were intemperate partisans, as has been at- 
tempted against the deceased member, the Rev. Dr. 
Eustis, Or, perhaps, by showing that the testimony re- 

sPecting Professor Smyth’s heterodoxy must be confined 


hart he said in the lecture-room, no testimony of 

athi kind having ever been presented to the Visitors— 

pooner difficult to do, because he himself makes “ Pro- 

've Orthodoxy ” a part of the ground of his defense, 

the admitted that it furnishes legitimate evidence in 
Case, by himself using it. 

a Tom these statements it may not be difficult to form 


P accurate prediction as to what will be the issue 
of the Present Andover case 


Sine Arts. 


FRENCH NATIONAL EXHIBITS AT THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 





THERE are four national manufacturies in France; that 

is, four distinct branches of manufacture which are direct- 

ly under the management of the State—Sévres, Gobelins, 

Beauvais and Mosaics—for the encouragement of which the 

Government grants 199,810 dollars annually. The works of 

art produced by these factories are national property and 

are mostly devoted to the ornamentation of public build- 

ings, presentation to museums, gifts to foreign potentates, 

and so on; the proceeds of what are sold to private indi- 

viduals go into the Treasury. 

Sévres, which may be considered the most important of 
the four, has been the property of the Government since 
1756. The original porcelain factory was established in 
1740, at Vincennes, under Louis XV, and for this one good 
alone the French may bless the name of Madame de Pom- 
padour, as it was at her instigation that the works were 
begun. About sixteen years later the pottery was moved 
to Sévres, where it has flourished ever since; the very name 
suggests ll that is most artistic in ceramics. At Sévres 
was first discovered the method of coloring porcelain paste 
by means of metallic oxides, the application of white trans- 
parent paste on colored grounds, translucid enamels and 
other processes. What is known as pate tendre, or soft 
paste, was produced in its most perfect description about 
1753. Some specimens of this are extant, but unfortunate- 
ly the manufacture of this soft paste was discontinued 
about 1800, and the exact recipe has never been recovered, 
altho something very near to it is produced. The great 
feature in the soft paste is, that it can be annealed while in 
the furnace, besides which the glaze which covers it and 
which is of an extraordinarily rich quality, incorporates to 
some extent with the body and forms a homogeneous sur- 
face; in the case of hard paste the colors merely rest upon 
the surface, hence, the superior depth and smoothness of 
tone in the soft paste. It is to the present director, Mon- 
sieur Deck, that Sévres owes much of its revived glories; 
for after the relinquishment of the soft body at the begin- 
ning of this century, the artists found themselves much 
restricted in the use of color; such colors as could resist the 
half heat only were used, and from this arose the prepon- 
derance of those dark blues and greens, visions of which 
rise before the eyes of most people when they hear Sévres 
china spoken of. Under Monsieur Deck’s management, 
however, attempts to discover a new composition, the 
annealing of which would permit of the use of a larger 
variety ot colors; have been successful, and large pieces, 
most elaborately ornamented, have been produced with 
much facility. 

Another discovery, due to the researches of Monsieur 
Deck, is a porcelain which he denominates *‘ coarse porce- 
lain.” This, as its name would perhaps imply, is a rough, 
rather loose paste, suitable for large pieces destined to dec- 
orate elevated spaces. The yuantity of silica used in the 
production of this ware hardens it, reduces its degree of 
baking, and almost brings it within the category of stone- 
ware. Itis very easily molded, but the sculptor has but 
little time at his disposal and must carry on his decorative 
process quickly. It, therefore, lends itself easily to bold 
and dashing designs, reliefs, etc.; but the artist who works 
on it must not for one moment entertain the hope of exe- 
cuting any elaborate ornamentations on it. A white or 
sea-green glaze covers the molded decorations. 

Another eminent ceramist, Monsieur Lauth, who, previ- 
ous to Monsieur Deck, was at the head of the Sévres facto- 
ries, has bequeathed to his successor the secret of the ** new 
biscuit,’ besides which he has rediscovered the “soft 
paste.”” A large case at the Exhibition is filled with speci- 
mens of this work. The color in the smvoth glazings is 
particularly rich and beautiful, tho some of the blues and 
greens strike one at first as a little crude and loud, It 
must be remembered, however, that many of these speci- 
mens are merely tentative; they are not meant to be repro- 
duced or imitated; they are only hardy and bold attempts 
after new combinations or processes, and as such may prove 


dently a liberal-minded and progressive man. His predi- 
lection for mastic tones is to be regretted; but still, he has 
mafvelous skill in combining those tones. Among the 
most striking examples of his skill are the decorative 
dishes on which are displayed women’s heads on a dull 
golden ground. 

For many centuries porcelain has been the easiest and, 
consequently, the most popular means of expressing the 
poetry of form. The decoration of the famous Etruscan 
vases, and also, no doubt, the molding them, was not left 
to the common potter, but was intrusted to the hand of a 
trained artist. 

During the period of the French and Italian renaissances, 
the painter who molded in porcelain was considered as 
worthy ef honor as his brethren of the brush or chisel; 
and the immense encouragement and support he met with 
is testified to by the hight which his art attained in the 
sixteenth century when were produced some of the most 
exquisite gems of Majolica ware. The stormy ending of 
the eighteenth century, and no less stormy dawning of the 
nineteenth were not favorable to such peaceful pursuits. 
The science of war flourished to the almost total extinction 
of all others, but later, in our own “‘ piping times of peace,”’ 
people began to look around them, to appreciate what was 
left of the priceless relics of the past, and to think if it 
would not be possible to produce something as good in the 
future. From the first international exhibition held in 
London in 1852, we may date the revival of ceramic art. 
Eleven years ago there was a tendency to pooh-pooh the 
more delicate porcelains, and to unduly exalt its clumsier 
brother faience, or earthenware, and for sume time we 
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highly beneficial to future artists. Monsieur Deck is evi- ] 


and the beart grew sick of the great brown jars and plaques 

with their clumsily modeled tlowers. At first their bold- 

ness and chic were taking, but soon one came to under- 

stand how easily they could be imitated, and the easily 

imitated thing will never remain long a favorite with con- 

noisseurs. To-day Barbotine has been practically swept 

away, and the dainty porcelain is having its revenge. 

For those who are not very well up in the marks by 

which one kind of china may be distinguished from an- 

other, I quote at length from a contemporary a description 

of the characteristics of old French porcelain: 

“Sevres porcelain for domestic use had commonly a plain 

ground, painted with flowers detached or in wreaths. Pieces 
intended for decoration or for state dinner-services had gener- 
ally colored grounds, such as the bleu de roi, or blue turquoise 
or green, or especially the lovely rose-pink to which the name 

of Dubarry is usually attached, altho the color had been in- 

vented some years before his appearance at Court. Very skill- 
ful artists were employed upon the highest class, which is deco- 
rated with landscapes, flowers, birds and cupids, gracefully 
disposed in medallions of every variety of beautiful form. The 
portraits and miniatures were of a iater date. The jeweled 
cups of the last period are,if genuine, upon the bleu de roi 
ground. Sévres produced also admirably modeled groups and 
single figures in biscuit. Sevres porcelain has always been an 
expensive production. and the cost of the pieces when first made 
bore a nearer proportion to their value until within the last 
few years,than is generally known. The finest pieces were 
made expressly for royalty, and if sold were sold by permission 
for large sums. Lately the prices given for rare specimens have 
been enormous and seem to be increasing. At the Bernal sale a 
pair of rose Dubarry vases fetched £1,850 [$9,250], and single 
plates have since been sold for £200 and £300 apiece. With re- 
gard to the marks, all pieces are considered to have been 
painted before 1753 which have the crossed L.s without a letter. 
After that date a letter of the alphabet, marking each year and 
beginning with A, has been placed between the interlacing L.s; 
thus Z is reached in 1776. The following year is marked with a 
double A.” 

A cup may be worth seven hundred dollars, or rather 
may fetch seven hundred dollars, because it is unique, the 
only survivor of its period; but as far as the actual art 
expended on its production, or its own intrinsic merit as a 
beautiful thing goes, it has no more than the cup which 
came out of the oven yesterday; in fact, apart from the 
interest which must always attach to old things, some 
of the modern ware exhibited now at the Champs de 
Mars is infinitely more lovely than the old. There is lack- 
ing, perhaps, the soft depth of the glaze, tho that is very 
nearly approached, but to balance this there is far more 
tenderness and genuine artistic feeling in the grouping 
and modeling of the figures, especially the human figures, 

Next in importance to the Sévres potteries comes the 
Gobelins tapestry. In 1450 Jean Gobelin erected a dyeing 
on the left bank of the Seine. and with his establishment 
successors combined a factory for the making of tapestry. 
Colbert, the minister of Louis XIV, a great patron of 
commercial industry, bought the establishment for the 
State in 1662, since which it has been controlled entirely by 
Government. 

For the gallery which runs round the central dome of the 
Exhibition buildings, the Gobelins factory exposes thirty 
three pieces of tapestry and six panels of the velvety sur- 
face known as tapis de Savonneric. These panels repre- 
sent Science, Art, Industry, War, and the Marine. Others 
represent allegorical figures, the Muses, Poems, Pegasus, 
and so forth. Most of these pieces are destined for the dec- 
oration of public buildings, such as the palace of the Ely- 
sée, where the President lives, the National Library, and so 
forth. Among those meant for the Elysée are some wood- 
land scenes, which are exquisite in their softness and 
depth. The word “tapestry” isso apt to suggest gloomy 
and faded old hangings, that it is impossible, unless one 
has seen modern Gobelins, to convey any idea of its bril- 
liancy and richness. Many years are sometimes requisite 
for the execution of the larger designs; an area of six square 
inches is the average workman’s daily task. There are at 
the Champs de Mars four small heads which are absolute 
masterpieces. The modeling is perfect, and the delicate 
shading of the tones so correct, that at a very short dis- 
tance the whole might be taken for an exquisite oil 
painting—with this difference, the tapestry possesses a 
roundness and substance impossible to represent on can- 
vas. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 


Sanitary. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Tuts Association is to hold its Seventeenth Annual Meeting 
in Brooklyn from October 22d te 25th, inclusive. For many 
years the South and West have been able to contro! the 
place of meeting. This was in part owing to the fact that 
it is in some of the Southern and Western States that prac- 
tical sanitation has, for the last ten years, made its greatest 
progress. New Orleans found that the enforcement of strict 
sanitary police laws and reliance upon physicians skilled 
in sanitary business methods, did more than all else to 
limit the spread of yellow fever and to deal with first cases. 
Louisiana, Alabama and other States, saw the necessity of 
strict regulations. In the West, Michigan and Illinois led 
in the progressive movement. The railroad companies be- 
came much interested because of the need of guarding 
against infective diseases among immigrants. Still, how- 
ever, there was much progress in the Eastern and Middle 
States, and especially in some of the larger cities—as New 
York and Brooklyn; and as to States, notably in Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey. 

The meeting this year in Brooklyn will, no doubt, com- 
mand a representative attendance from most of the States 
of the Union. The subjects chosen for papers and for dis- 
cussion are among the most practical that could be intro- 
duced. 








were deluged with ‘‘Barbotine’’ until the eye was surfeited 





A study of the cause or prevention of infant mortality is 
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the first theme presented, and when we note that the 
human kind is the only species of animal that loses most 
of its offspring by disease in infancy and that one-half the 
race thus dies before seven years of age, itis a fact of no 
smallimport. All the more since a study of conditions 
and of the facts in evidence shows that a large majority of 
these deaths are artificial. 

The subjects of Railroads and Maritime Sanitation will 
receive considerable attention. The heating and ven- 
tilation of railway passenger coaches and sleeping-cars, 
the regulation of continuous immigrant travel over long 
distances, the modes of water supply and closet arrange- 
ment and the dealing with cases found on board with com- 
municable diseases—all these may well receive close atten- 
tion in this migratory age. 

In view of the extreme teachings of the Koch school as to 
the conveyance of tuberculosis, as also of the discussions 
as to meat and milk, it is well that the program seeks to 
draw out specific views as to what is necessary for the pre- 
vention and restriction of pulmonary diseases. 

Among the discussions as to prevalent and distributive dis- 
eases, diphtheria will be given a prominent place. As 
much: as this scourge is dreaded, it is scarcely realized by 
the public that the mortality from it often exceeds the 
yearly mortality from smallpox, scarlet fever, measles and 
whooping cough combined. It is the most insidious of our 
modern pests. Avoidance of mold and decaying conditions, 
isolation, prompt treatment and perhaps individual prophy- 
laxiscan do much to limitit. There are those who now 
advocate the most rigid measures on the part of health 
authorities for the abatement of this disease, even extend- 
ing to a control over infected houses, over funerals and 
over furniture and clothing. It is always a difficult 
question as to how far the individual should be taken pos- 
session of in the interest of the masses and much must be 
left to local conditions and exegencies. We know that in 
England and some continental countries it goes so far as to 
exact compulsory vaccination ard to enforce it even amid 
the protestations of notable people. It is somewhat re- 
markable that while Leicester in England has become 
notorious for its opposition to compulsory vaccination, it 
does not hesitate as to the most stringent measures in re- 
gard to enforcedisolation. In thiscountry we are generally 
content with claiming that our control over vaccination 
shall extend to our free common school system so that if we 
offer education gratis, we have a right to say that those 
that attend shall be properly protected by this simple and 
effective device. 

In addition to this subject of Compulsory Vaccina- 
tion, the matter of the Sanitation of Asylums, Jails, 
Prisons and other Eleemosynary Institutions, will be pre- 
sented and discussed. In Great Britain the prisons and 
jails especially are mostly models of sanitary care, and re- 
sults as to moral discipline and improved habits seem to 
show the reformatory as well as health bearings of such 
oversight. 

A new feature of the meeting this year will be a Sanitary 
Exhibit, on a small scale, imitating the great Health Ex- 
hibition of London, in 1884. The exhibits are classified in 
divisions as to dwellings, schools and education, factories 
and workshops, clothing and dress, foods, sanitary en- 
gineering, public health administration in cities and 
towns and the laboratory. These are arranged under 
forty different classes. Diplomas are awarded for meri- 
torious exhibits. Altogether, we doubt not, the meeting 
will mark an advance of the sanitary interests of the peo- 
ple and aid in the development of life-saving methods. 








Science. 





A PAPER read before the New York Microscopical Society, 
over a year ago, by Mr. N. L. Britton, but only recently 
published, gives an interesting sketch of the history of 
pollen-tubes in connection with the fertilization of flowers. 
It is principally directed at Mr. J. Kruttschnitt, who, as 
our readers know, startled the students in this branch of 
science by the assertion that he had examined by a high- 
power microscope great numbers of flowers, and had reason 
to doubt the existence of such tubes. He considered that 
the method by which pollen rexched the ovules from the 
stigma was yet unknown. Giving the history, Mr. Britton 
notes that Amici first noticed the tubes in 1823 in the com 
mon purslane. A few years later Brongniart traced them 
in other plants to the style. About the same time Ehren- 
berg made similar observations. In 1831 Robert Brown’s 
paper on * Fecundature in Orchidew and Asclepiadee,” 
noted that he had traced the tube to the ovulum io plants 
of these families. In 1833 he published an account of the 
manner in which he found the tube attached to the ovu- 
lum. In 1855 Corda announced the discovery of the entrance 
of the pollen-tubes into the micropyles of ovules of Gymno- 
sperms, following them into the embryo sac in Conifere. 
He quotes Schleiden, Figurier, Le Maout and Decaisne, 
H. Marshall Ward, Gray, Griffith and Henfrey, Hofmeister, 
Detmer, Strasburger, Bessey, and others of eminence who 
give support to the same views. Since the reading of Mr. 
Britton’s paper, our readers know of Professor Coulter’s 
observations on T'radescantia, which not only show the 
existence of pollen-tubes, but the method of travel which 
the germ-cells pursue down the tube. Mr. Kruttschnitt’s 
bold objections have done good, through cenfirming more 
strongly an already strong belief. Mr. Britton shows how 
varied 1s the rate of travel of the pollen-tube to the ovu- 
lum. In some pines it takes over ayear to make the whole 
distance, and hence the fruit matures only the second 
year. «In the allied genus, the yew, a month’s journey suf. 
fices. In the crocus three days is sufficient, and in the 
common English arum, five days. In some orchids the 
pollen-tube takes several weeks, or even months, before it 
is able to enter the style at all. The tube seems to derive 
the nourishment for its journey from the amylaceous or 
mucilaginous matter that forms in the liquid at the point 
of the stigma. In the long styles that form the silk-like 





pistils of the Indian corn the journey of the pollen-tubes 
must be taken very rapidly. 


...-Dr. G. M. Dawson has publishedin the Geological 
Magazine for August 1888 and 1889, facts indicating that in 
British Columbia there was a center of dispersion for 
glaciers analogous to that in Greenland and in the eastern 
part of North America. From latitude 55° to 48° this great 
confluent glacier (valled Cordilleran) flowed southerly or 
southeasterly. In the valleys of the Pelly and Lewes 
branches of the Yukan River, near latitude 62°, traces were 
found of the northward movement ofice. Along the coast 
the glaciers moved westerly, some of them still discharging 
their bergs into the Pacific Ocean. The latest discoveries 
are of glacial movements over very high mountains. The 
summit of Tod Mountain, latitude 50° 56’, longitade 119°, 
55’, 7,200 feet above the sea, exhibits stri# running S. 44° E. 
upon Loadstone peak, latitude 49° 25’, longitude 120° 50’, 
the direction is S. 15° E., upoa the altitude of 6,280 feet. 
Six other cases are cited, upon hights varying from 4,340 
to 6,100 feet and directions S. 20° E. toS. 50° FE. Thus the 
Pacific side of the continent repeats the most difficult of 
all the glacial phenomena, the movement of the conti- 
nental ice-sheet overthe highest mountains. Mr. Dawson 
adds other instances of a northward movement in the east- 
ern sheet. Thus the copper fragments in the Prince of 
Wales’ Strait seems to have been derived from the Copper 
Mine River to the south; Dr. Armstrong, Naturalist to 
the Investigator, finds granitic boulders on the south shore 
of Baring Island which must have come from the continent 
to the south; Dr. Berods supposes the boulders in Green- 
land, latitude 81° 30’ came from the south, and Dr. R. Bell 
has found evidence of a northeast movement inthe north- 
ern part of Hudson Bay. 


...-A careful study of the New Jersey trap hills and 
ranges leads Mr. N. H. Darton, of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, to regard them as partly intrusive and partly extru- 
sive, or situated in sheets like the traps of the Connecticut 
Valley in Massachusetts. The intrusive masses have come 
out vertically across the ragged edges of the strata upon 
both sides; they have altered the inclosed rock; they ex- 
hibit increased density and fineness of grain near the con- 
tacts, and vericular traps and breccias are absent. The 
Palisade range is the best known of the masses, and there 
are sixteen or seventeen others, mostly farther south. The 
extrusive sheets are perfectly conformable to the underly- 
ing strata; their upper surfaces are vesicular and slaggy; 
the inclosing strata are not altered, while breccias may sep- 
arate the sediments and sheets; there have been successive 
flows, and a columnar structure is often present. The best 
examples are the first and second Watchung or Orange 
Mountains, with the ridges inclosed between them and the 
Archean highlands. The first Watchung trap varies from 
450 to 650 feet in thickness; the second from 600 to 850; 
the third from 225 to 350 feet. The eruptions that must 
have given rise to these masses must have been similar to 
those of some of the great lava flows of the West, which 
appear to have welled forth from long fissures without at- 
tendant craters. The rock is diabase. These and other 
facts are stated in the August number of the American 
Journal of Science. 


.... The lunar crater, Pliny, on the southern edge of the 
Mare Serenitatis, is hkely to be an object of interest to 
astronomers for some time to come, since Thury, the 
director of the Swiss observatory at Geneva, telegraphs 
that he has observed changes init. The telegram does not 
state the nature of the changes, and it will probably be 
necessary to wait the fuller publication of his observa- 
tions before passing judgment; in the mean while every one 
who hasa good telescope will be likely to examine the 
object carefully and compare it with the descriptions of 
previous selenographers. It is not at all unlikely that in 
this case it will be found, as has happened so often before, 
that the supposed changes are only imaginary and due 
simply to the fact that the new observations have been 
made under circumstances peculiar in some respects. Still 
it can by no means be maintained that the question of 
lunar changes is beyond discussion. Pliny is about 300 
miles southwest of Linne, the little crater which was sup- 
posed (and is still believed by many) to have undergone a 
great transformation in 1866-7. 


....The expedition which was to be sent by the Govern- 
ment to Africa to observe the total solar eclipse of next 
December appears to be in danger of failure. The Com- 
mission, which has the matter in charge, decided to otgan- 
ize two parties, one under the charge of Professor Todd, of 
Amherst, the other under that of Mr. J. A. Rogers, of the 
Naval Observatory. The appropriation at the disposal of 
the Commission is so small (only $5,000), that there is great 
difficulty in providing for both the parties, and differences 
of opinion and disagreements which have arisen threaten 
to wreck the whole affair, which will be a great pity. 








Persouatities. i 


QUEEN LOUISE, of Denmark, has recently celebrated 
her seventy-second birthday. She was surrounded by her 
six children and most of her grandchildren. These six 
children have made most illustrious marriages. Crown 
Prince Frederick, the eldest, married Princess Louise, 
daughter of the late Carl V of Sweden; Princess Alexan- 
dra, married the Prince of Wales; Prince William, who is 
now King George I of Greece, married the Grand Duchess 
Olga of Russia; Princess Dagmar, married Alexander III, 
Emperor of Russia; Princess Thyra, married the Duke of 
Cumberland, and Prince Waldemar, married Princess 
Marie of Orleans. 


.... The original Mr. Baedeker, whose red volumes no Eu- 
ropean traveler in these days can do without, and his sons 
after him, have always made a point of visiting all the lo- 
calities described in their books, and they have collected, 
adjusted and verified their information in a most conscien- 





SS 
tious manner. Of course they have not put Up at 
hotels enumerated in their guide-books, but they 
place an asterisk after the name of a hotel unless —_ 
personally inspected it. They sometimes describe bate 
“well spoken of” if there is a consensus of opinion among 
travelers warranting this mild form of praise, 


....- The Congress of Orientalists in Stockholm 
its proceedings in a perfect polyglot. Many if not 
ern European and Oriental languages are used. 
the German delegates are said to be able to 
delegate in his own tongue, no matter what it mere 
Among those who made addresses at the Opening of the 
Congress were the following: Mohsin Khan (Persia) Mia. 
hat Bey (Turkey), Abdullah Fikri Pasha (Egypt) Prot 
Max Miiller (Oxford), Jiwanji Jamshedi Modi (Bombay 
and Dhruwa (speeial delegate from the Maharajah of Ba. 
roda). 


all mod. 
Some of 


-... Herman Harms, of Utica, Minnesota, is said to have 
been sleeping soundly most of the time for the past twelve 
years. He wakes up to eat occasionally and every fey 
years he regains consciousness long enough to walk Out for 
a time, but then sleep overtakes him again and he is buried 
in slumber for months. His latest nap is said to have lasted 
thus far two years. Heis declared to be very weak With 
little probability of ever being able to rise from his bed 
again, even 1f he wakes up. 


....Lord Lytton, British Minister to France, is said to re. 
semble his father, the novelist, in personal ap 
having the same long face, sad-looking eyes, full, straight 
beard and prominent nese. While literature has been his 
avocation, he has made diplomacy his vocation and has 
served at many of the courts of Europe. His most impor. 
tant positions have been that of Viceroy of India and his 
present one. As Minister to France he receives $60,000 a). 
ary and a palace to live in. 


----It is said that Vice-President Morton’s house jn 
Washington will be ready for occupancy early in Novem. 
ber. The house was bought of Professor Bell, of telephone 
fame, who bought it of Lieutenant Broadhead for $100,000. 
fhe alterations and additions that have been made by Mr, 
Morton will render the house one of the handsomest pri- 
vate residences in Washington. 


-.-.The Shah ot Persia did not make himself particularly 
popular in Austria. He ignored members of the imperial 
family and failed to keep his engagements. He was the 
guest of the imperial family at the circus, and when the 
Archduke Joseph stumbled over a foot-stool in the imperial 
box and bruised his ankle severely, the Shah clapped his 
hands and burst into a roar of laughter. 


....Georg Ebers, the Egyptologist and novelist, is said 
to be a hopeless invalid. He is paralyzed and very rary 
moves outof his rolling chair. Hisspirits, however, never 
flag and he still continues to work. 








Pebbles. 


THE London Aeronautic Society started a paper called 
The Balloon. It has gone up.—Puck. 


....“‘ Healthy in our town? I should think so! We have 
had only one funeral for ten years, and that was the doctor, 
who literally starved to death.”’—Fliegende Blatter. 





....Claus Spreckles wants to build houses of sugar. If 
an apartment building of this material is erected, we are 
willing to take a sweet of rooms.—Lawrence American. 


.... Kissable Girl (suddenly): ‘‘ Take care, some one will 
see you!’ Good-looking but Bashful Beau: ** What am I 
doing?” Kissable Girl (scornfully): ‘* Nothing.”—Onee A 
Week. 


....** Curious state of affairs at my society,” said the re 
cording secretary. ‘‘ What’s that?” ‘‘ Why, it took two 
hours last night for me to get ten minutes,”—Harper's 
Bazar. 


...-In a Labor Meeting. 
“Hooray!” ‘And because you are workingmen”— 
“Hooray!” ‘You must work.’”’ ‘Put him out! Pat him 
out !”—Fliegende Blitter. 


.... Towne: “ That’s too bad about Dingley, isn’t it? 
Browne: “*How? What’s that?” Towne: “ Joined the 
silent majority.” Browne: ‘* What! Dead?” Towne: “No, 
married.”’—Lincoln Journai. 


.... Impatient Guest (at seaside) : “ Where in thunder is 
that waiter?” Head Waiter; ‘Was he 43, sir?” Impatient 
Guest: ‘He may have been 43 when I gave the order, but 
he’s 50 by this time !’"—Exchange. 


“You are workingmen”— 


.... The tar likes the ocean swell because it makes his 
vessel pitch. This is the real rerson of his affection forthe 
salt sea.”—Harper’s Bazar. This affection being eve 
green he ill pine fir to be aboard his bark. 


....At our Sunday-School Treat. Vicar’s Daughter: 
“Will you have some more cake, Polly ?” Polly: “N® 
thank’ee, Miss; I’m full.” Vicar’s Daughter: “Then I 
think you may put some in your pockets.” Polly (with 
regret): ‘* They’re full, too, Miss.”—Fun. 


....Some one said to a Roman Catholic bishop recently. 
in discussing the Home Rule question, that the Irish 
America had abandoned reason and were plotting trease® 
to Great Britain. *‘ Well, there is not much difference be- 
tween Irish reason and Irish treason,” said the bishop; 
**only the difference of an absent—T.”” 


..-“*But you are surely mad! How can you think of 
borrowing money on those terms, and trom people 
stamp?’ ‘ My dear fellow,” replied Gontran, “ better? 
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to a scamp who lends you money at fifteen per cent. thal 












to an honest man who refuses you at five !”"—Le Figam 
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School and College. 


ilding of Pennsylvania College, Gettys- 
ingen Bape. lish, is a fine structure and admira- 
aoe ted to its uses. Its dimensions are 69 by 162 feet, 
bly Farchitecture Romanesque, apd the material brick 
7 rummelstown brown stone. The tower is 143 feet 
“ The construction marks an epoch in the history of 
= institution, and is a monument to the labors of Presi- 
‘eat McKnight. The fall term opened Sept. 19th with a 
large increase of students. 


The new Lutheran College at Atchison, Kan., “‘ Mid- 

a,” inaugurated in 1887 and dedicated Oct. 1st, 1889, is 
eo ument to the generosity and public spirit of the citi- 
ae Atchison, who not only gave $50,000 in cash for the 
em put also a beautiful site—Highland Park—over- 
eee the city and surrounding country, and land enough 
jn addition to form a respectable endowment. 





__.Johns Hopkins University opens this week with over 
00 students in attendance. The faculty is sixty-nine 
strong—arger than ever before. It consists of nine full 

rofessors, one professor emeritus, sixteen associate pro- 
fessors, ten other associates, nine instructors, four assist- 
ants, one lecturer, five readers, and fourteen aides. 


Colorado College starts with the largest number of 
students in its history anda strong Freshman class. The 
pew club-house and dormitory is completed and is the finest 
pailding of the kind in the West. There have been four 
important additions to the faculty and the new year is 
commencing under very hopeful auspices. 


_,.Madison University, or Colgate University as it is to 
be called, opens with fifty freshmen. There are twenty-five 
entrances in the Theological department. The preparatory 
school, now in charge of Professor Green formerly of Peddie 
Institute, has over fifty new students. The University 
Library Building will soon be under cover. 


_. The fifty-sixth year of Wabash College begins with 
greatly increased attendance. The entering Freshman class 
enrolls 75 young men. The graduating class numbers 40. 


_...Galusha Anderson, D.D., President of Venison Uni- 
versity, has become Professor of Homiletics in the Morgan 
Park Baptist Theological Seminary. 


..The Freshman class at Amherst numbers 102 men on 
the ground, and there are several additions to the upper 
classes. 








ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue following ticket was put in nomination at the Re- 
publican State Convention at Saratoga, N. Y., last week: 


For Secretary of State—John I. Gilbert, of Malone, Franklin 
County. 

Controller—Martin W. Cooke, of Rochester. 

State Treasurer—Ira M. Hedges, of Nyack. 

Attorney-General—James M. Varnum, of New York. 

State Engineer—William V. Van Rensselaer. 

Judge of the Court of Appeals—Albert Haight, of Buffalo. 


The following is the platform adopted: 


I. The Republicans of New York rejoice in the restoration of 
Republican supremacy in the nation and take pride in the part 
this State had in that result. We congratulate President Harri- 
son upon the success of his Administration and declare our per- 
fect confidence in its integrity, efficiency and patriotism. We 
te-affirm the National Republican Platform of 1888 and empha- 
size our approval of these doctrines: 

\:otection to American industries and to American labor. 

‘the extension of American trade and fostering of American 
shipping interests. 

Liberal and equitable pension laws and a discriminating pref- 
erence of Union veterans in appointments to public offices. 

A national election law to secure the honest choice of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

The restoration of the efficiency of the Postal Service. 

The rehabilitation of the Navy. 

The purification and elevation of the Civil Service. 

The encouragement of popular education and the promotion 
thereby of national patriotism. 

Il, We commend the action of successive Republican Legisla- 
tures in enacting wise and beneficent public measures, including 
the law taxing collateral inheritances, which has already re- 
lieved the burdens of taxation by over $2,000,000; the law taxing 
incorporation, which produces $200,000 annually; the law mak- 
ing employés first preferred creditors in assignments; the law 
providing for the proper discipline and employment of convicts, 
and the law protecting the products of the farm and dairy. 

_UL We arraign Governor Hill asa public enemy for defeat- 
lng by his vetoes the following measures of legislation: The 
Enumeration Bill, twice passed in obedience to the requirement 
ot the Constitution ; the Constitutional Convention Bill, passed 
'n pursuance of an overwhelming vote of the people: the Anti- 
bribery Bill, to prevent corruption of voters and intimidation 
of employés at elections; all measures for excise revision and 

reform, notwithstanding their approval by prominent men of 

all political Parties; the Ballot Reform Bill, twice passed, to 

‘clrea pure and untrammeled ballot; the Liquor Tax Bill, 

twice passed, which would have lightened the burdens of taxa- 

Papa and farms to the extent of $3,000,000 annually— 

ch measures were passed by Republican Legislatures in 
Tesponse to the demand of an enlightened and patriotic public 
—— We denounce these vetoes as being subversive of 
tights of the people’s representatives, and as being auto- 
ratio and revolutionary. The repeated efforts by Republican 
res to secure ballot reform and thoroughly practicable 
faith ce legislation are proofs of the right purpose and good 
mnt heg Republican Party. No step backward will be tak- 
a Wwe pledge our determination to persevere until salutary 
Mate provisions of law on these vital subjects are em- 
in the statutes of the State. 

* ve urge the continuance of efforts to render impossible 
“ino and conspiracies known as “trusts,” 

‘The 





for their object the restriction of trade and the en- 
“alcement : in cost of the necessaries of life. 
, Maintenance of the canal system in its highest effi- 





ciency and usefulness is demanded as necessary to the regula- 
tion of freight rates and the continued commercial supremacy 
of this State. 

VI. Resolved, That this Convention recognizes the importance 
of the great historical event which it is proposed to com . 
ate by the World’s Fair of 1892. Appreciating the stimulating 
effect of such a celebration upon the industrial and commercial 
interests of the country and the national welfare, we hereby cor- 
dially indorse the enterprise, and declare that it should be con- 
ducted on a scale and in a manner commensurate with the 
greatness of the nation and the patriotism of the people. The 
selection of the chief city of the Empire State, the commercial 
metropolis of this continent as the place for this fair, is hereby 
cordially approved. We commend that such action be promptly 
taken by Congress and the Legislature of this State as shall be 
needed to make this great event a success. 





.... The International Congress at Washington assembles 
this week, and there will be the following list of delegates 
present: 

THe Unrrep States—John B. Henderson, of Missouri; Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, of New York; Charles R. Flint, of New York, 
Clement Studebaker, of Indiana; T. Jefferson Coolidge, of Mas- 
sachusetts; William Henry Trescot, of South Carolina; Andrew 
Carnegie, of Pennsylvania; Henry G. Davis, of West Virginia; 
Morris M. Estee, of California, and John F. Hanson, of Georgia. 

Mexico— Matias Romero and Angel Ortiz y Monasterio. 

Guatemala—Fernando Cruz. 

Honduras—Jerénimo Zelaya. 

Nicaragua— Horatio Guzman. 

Costa Rica—Pedro Zeledon and Manuel Aragon. 

San Salvador—Jacinto Castellanos and Manuel Vaidivieso. 

Colombia—J.M. Hurtado, Cérios Martinez de Silva, and C. 
Calderon. 

Ecuador—José Maria Placido Caamafio. 

Bolivia—Juan F. Velarde. 

Peru—F. ©. C. Zegarra. 

Chili—José Alfonso and Emilio C Varas. 

Argentine Republic—Vicente G. Quesada, Roque Saenz Pefia 
and Manuel Quintana. 

Uruguay—Alberto Nin. 

Brazil—J.G. de Amaral Valente, Lafayette Rodriguez Pere- 
ira, and Salvador de Mendonga. 

Venezuela—Nicanor Bolet Peraza. 

It is believed that no delegates will be present from Para- 
guay, Hayti, or Santo Domingo. 

After assembling the delegates leave Washington on 
Thursday, that is to-day, for a tour of more than five thou- 
sand miles over the United States. They will visit this 
city, West Point, Boston, the various manufactories of 
Massachusetts, such as print mills, paper mills, carpet, 
hosiery and woolen mills, cotton mills, etc. They will then 
go to Portland, Me., and will return to Worcester, Willi- 
mantic, Hartford, Meriden and New Haven. They will 
then go to Niagara Falls, visiting Buffalo on the way. 
Then to Cleveland, where they will inspect the Bessemer 
Steel Works. They will then proceed to Grand Rapids and 
visit Michigan University and Ann Arbor. They will visit 
the stock-yards and great packing establishments at Chi- 
cago, and will spend a day at Pullman. From Chicago 
they will go to Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, 
Des Moines, St. Louis, etc. They will visit Cincinnati and 
Pittsburg on their return trip. More than a month will 
be devoted tothe trip, the party not being due in Wash- 
ington again until November 13th. 


....-The Massachusetts Republicans, last week, nomi- 
nated J. Q. A. Brackett for Governor and W. H. Haile for 
Lientenant-Governor. Tne platform contains the follow- 
ing: 

We wish to commend the policy of the President in regard 
to Civil-Service reform as,shown by his adherence to the law, 
by his extending its provisions to a large branch of the public 
service, and by the character of the Commission which he has 
selected to carry out the law beth in letter and spirit. We 
assure him that in every effort to extend the law regulating the 
Civil Service and to root out the evil of patronage from our 
politics he and his Commissioners will receive the hearty sup- 
port of the Republicans of Massachusetts and of her Represen- 
tatives and Senators. To our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, we would say that the Republicans of Massachusetts 
look to themto defend asound currency and resist an increase 
of the present silver coinage; to use every exertion to bring 
about a reduction of the surplus revenue; to support a thorough 
and equitable revision of the tariff so as to adapt the protection 
which it affords to changed business conditions affecting New 
England industries in common with those of the rest of the 
country: to maintain the American system of protection to 
American industry and labor with which the party marched 
to victory at the last clection, and which is identified with 
every period of our national prosperity; to strive without ceas- 
ing to secure a national election law which shall give protection 
to the national ballot and to the citizen in casting it; to continue 
the just and liberal policy of the Government toward the soldiers 
and sailors who defended it; to give aid to our steamship lines 
and begin the building up of our merchant marine,and two vote for 
and support ample appropriations for the American Navy, so that 
we may secure at once a powerful fleet able to defend the Amer- 
ican coast and the American flag, and to be a guarantee of peace 
with all the world. 


....The annual Convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association met in Kansas City, Mo., last week, the dele- 
gzates numbering fully 1,000. Representatives of twenty 
banks of this city and nineteen in Brooklyn attended. 
President William P. St. John of the Mercantile National 
Bank of this city read an important paper on legal tender 
which outlined a proposition to require the Treasurer of the 
United States to coin $4,000,000 of silver each month and to 
rerire the United States legal-tender notes. It was recom- 
mended that the paper be referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil. After debate it was decided to take a vote on Mr. St. 
John’s proposition by mail after the Executive Council has 
sent its report to the delegates. Mr. John Thompson, Vice- 
president of the Chase ..tional Bank of this city, offered 
resolutions calling upon Congress to make it obligatory on 
the Secretary Of the Treasury to coin the maximum 
amount of silver dollars authorized by the Act of 1878, 
namely, $4,000,000 per month; to authorize the issue of 
national bank-notes, to he made legal tender, to an amount 
not to exceed 50 per ccnt. of the paid-in capital of the bank 
issuing them, and to authorize the President ofthe United 
States tocall aconference of the various nations to form a 








plan for the resumption of free coi sage of full legal-tender 
silver and full value subsidiary coin, at a fixed and uniform 
relation of value of silver to gold. .The resolutions were 
referred. 


....A serious accident happened on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad about two miles east of Palatine Bridge last 
Friday night. The train to which the accident occurred 
was the St. Louis and Chicago Express bound west, which 
was runin twosections. An accident happening to the 
first section, it became necessary to stop the train, and a 
flagman was immediately sent back to warn the second sec- 
tion, but this was tooclose upon the first section to stop be- 
fore the crash came. Most of the cars were heavy sleepers 
and the accident was not so severe as it would have been if 
the cars had not been exceptionally well built. As it was, 
one of the sleepers was telescoped, and four people killed 
and a number injured. 


FOREIGN. 

....-The dock laborers of Rotterdam went on a sympa- 
thetic strike with the London dock laborers; but it did not 
end with the strike of the latter. Last week the strike 
spread to other occupations. Theemployés of several cigar 
factories have joined the movement. The strikers, headed 
by Socialistic leaders, paraded the streets Friday morning 
last, and afterward attempted to prevent the loading of the 
steamer “ Holland.” The police intervened, and the load- 
ing of the steamer proceeded. Several of the ship-owners 
resolved not to grant the increase of wages demanded by 
the strikers. Bodies of the strikers gathered together Fri- 
day afternoon and became so menacing in their demonstra- 
tions that the police dispersed them with their sabers. 
The Communal Guard was called out to assist the police 
in preserving order. The Burgomaster issued a proclama- 
tion prohibiting the holding of meetings in the streets. In 
the collision between the police and the strikers no one 
was seriously injured. Many vessels are detained in con- 
sequence of the strike. The strikers demand an increase 
of 25 per cent. and a higher rate for over;time. The strike 
began by 2,000 lightermen stopping work. Friday evening 
the strikers seemed to repent of the disturbances of the 
day, for they held a meeting and resolved to exclude all 
Socialists from the movement and to conduct the strike in 
an orderly manner. The resolution was adopted amid 
cheers for the House of Orange. A workman was expelled 
from the meeting for attempting to make a Socialist ora- 
tion. The strikers made no overt demonstrations on Sat- 
urday. The police are protecting the men whoare at work. 
Troops are stationed at all the strategic points about the 
city. The latest news is that the masters have consented 
to negotiate with the striking dockmen. 


...-The Municipal Commission at Paris, last week, de- 
cided that the votes cast for General Boulanger in Mont- 
martre in the recent elections are null and void, and has 
declared M. Joffrin, the Labor candidate, who received the 
next highest number of votes, elected. The Commission 
has also nullified the votes cast for Henri Rochefort in 
Belleville. The Commission confirms the election of Count 
Dillon (Boulangist) for the Department of Morbibau. Soon 
after the opening of the Chamber of Deputies a bill will be 
introduced in favor of granting amnesty to M. Rochefort. 
The bill will have the support of the journalistic members 
of the Chamber. As a counter tothe decision of the Com- 
mission against him, General Boulanger has issued an ad- 
dress to the electors of Montmartre, in which he says that 
they have replied to the iniquitous charges of the Senate 
by electing him to the Chamber. The Government, finding 
its trickery of no effect, had resorted audaciously to the 
annulling of votes. This, the General declares, was an act 
of sheer brigandage. ‘Ihe rights of the electors and their 
privileges had been trampled under foot. Tne Republicans 
ought to see that the rights of the voters were restored. 


.... William Walter Phelps, the new American Minister 
to Germany, presented his credentials to Emperor William 
last Thursday. After an exchange of formal remarks the 
Emperor entered into conversation with Mr. Phelps, de- 
taining him so long that he and Count Herbert Bismarck, 
who acccmpanied Mr. Phelps to Potsdam, missed the train 
by which they intended to return to Berlin. Thesame eve- 
ning Count Herbert Bismarck gave a dinner to Mr. Phelps. 
Among the guests present were Marquis Beciaria, Italian 
Charge d’Affaires; Mr. Beauclerck, British Charge d’Aft- 
faires; Baron von der Goltz, Chief of the Admiraity; Herr 
von Wedell-Piersdort, President of the Reichstag; Herr von 
Alvensleben, recently German Minister to the United 
States, and General von Hannke. The 7 ageblatt, reterring 
to the presentation by Mr. Phelps of his creaentials as 
United States Minister to Germany, says that the Emperor’s 
reply to the speech of Mr. Phelps wiil find a wide echo in 
Germany and America, and will confute the views ex- 
pressed by a section of the press here during the Samoa 
Conference. 


...-The awards of the Paris Exposition were distributed 
at the Palaisde l’Industrie on Sunday. President Carnot 
and Premier Tirarde made speeches in which they expressed 
thanks to the foreign Powers and exhibitors who had con- 
tributed tothe great success and brilliancy of the Exhi- 
bition. President Carnot said that France would not for- 
get these marks of esteem and sympathy. He dwelt upon 
the value of such a lesson at atime whenthe study of so- 
cial questions and the examination of means for detending 
commercial interests were more than ever necessary, and he 
hoped it would open up an era of peace, and that the 
guests would carry away enlightened views which would 
not be without effect upon the relations between nations. 
The Exhibition would then have served the great cause of 
peace and humanity. — Premier ‘lirarde announced the 
award of 903 grand prizes, 5,153 golu, 9,690 silver, and 
9,328 bronze medais, and $,070 houorable mentions. 


....T'he Grand Cross of a Commander of the Legion of 
Honor was bestowed upon Thomas A. Edison at Paris last 


week, M. Spuiler, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in confer- 
ring the decoration upon Mr, Kdison, said it was given in 
houor of the services rendered by nim in science, aud tor 
the part taken by nim in the Paris Kxpositiop. M. Spulier 
also said that America was spleadialy represented act the 
Exposition, and that the presence of her exhibits testified 
to the indissoluble bonds which bind France and America 
together. 
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“aRM AND GARDEN....... es 


MR. MAURICE THOMPSON BECOMES AN EDI- 
TOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 


WITH the first of October Mr. Maurice Thompson be- 
comes associated with the editorial corps of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Mr. Thompson is as well known to our read- 
ers as any contributor we have, and it is scarcely neces- 
sary to do more than congratulate ourselves upon hav- 
ing secured his services to the paper. 

Our attention was first called to Mr. Thompson by an 
article by William D, Howells contributed to THE INDE- 
PENDENT in October, 1883. We will not say that Mr. 
Thompson was unknown to us previous to that time, for 
he had published ‘*The Witchery of Archery” and a 
number of poems in The Atlantic, and his volume of 
poems, ‘‘ Songs of Fair Weather,” had just been given 
to the public. But he was first introduced to us person- 
ally, as it were, by Mr. Howells’s article on ‘*‘ Maurice 
Thompson and his Poems.” We sent a copy of the arti- 
cle to Mr. Thompson with the request that he should 
write a poem for THE INDEPENDENT. He did so, and in 
November his first contribution to THE INDEPENDENT 
was published. He followed this with one or two other 
poems, and in 1884 he wrote for us a series of articles on 
Southern Literature. 

It was not until 1885 that Mr. Thompson began the criti- 
cal, ethical articles on fiction and poetry that have brought 
him mos; prominently before the American public. These 
articles have been written with high moral purpose and 
enthusiasm, and have compelled attention. Hundreds and 
hundreds of those who have read them, tho stran,zers to 
Mr.Thompson personally, have poured forth their thanks 
to him by letter. Mr. Thompson has riveted the attention 
even of those who oppose him in his views of what con- 
stitutes the ethics of fiction, and itis not too much to 
say that he has an influence second to that of no man in 
the country in determining, if not what shall be writ- 
ten, at least what shall be read. 

This is the office that he is to fill for the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. He is to review current novels, poetry 
and belles-lettres. We do not need to say more. We 
know that his verdict on this novel and that book of 
poems will be eagerly looked for and will be accepted 
by thousands as determining the value and character of 
the book. Mr. Thompson will continue his articles 
under his own name in the contribution pages and will 
write poems for THE INDFPENDENT from time to time. 
But his best work and his continuous work will appear 
from week to week, beginning with our next issue, in 
the columns of our book department. We have no 
doubt that our readers will welcome this addition to our 
editorial force, and that they will extend their best 
wishes to Mr. Thompson and to THE INDEPENDENT for 
the future, 





TRANSCENDENTAL SCIENCE. 


SoME cautions alluded to in the article by our esteemed 
contributor, Dr. McCosh, seem to us worthy of greater 
emphasis than he has laid upon them. Nothing is 
plainer, as he well says, than that there is a tendency 
among enthusiastic scientists to extend newly discovered 
principles beyond their legitimate province. This general 
statement of the case is pre-eminently true with respect 
to ‘* Natural Selection.” 

Weare ready to grant that Mr. Darwin, in this so-called 
principle of Natural Selection brought to light, or at least 
into proper recognition, a natural force which had been 
comparatively neglected. Within certain limits Natural 
Selection is, without doubt, a true cause whose effects 
can be confidently traced out and predicted. But even 
Darwin hesitated in presence of the difficulties of imagin- 
ing that an organ so perfect as an eagle’s eye could have 
been formed by Natural Selection, and freely confesses 
that it ‘‘ is enough to stagger any one,” and ‘‘ seems ab- 
surd in the highest degree.” Yet in his own case he 
seems to have suffered his ‘‘ reason to conquer the im- 
agination,” and to have accepted it as a fact on the slen- 
der support of his general hypothesis. 

But many of the followers of Darwin, we are sorry to 
say,do not have his quick imagination in discerning 
difficulties, and know nothing of his hesitation in accept- 
ing the broadest and most sweeping conclusions from his 
limited premises. Much to their discredit they have 
largely thrown overboard the caution of their great 
master, and relegated him to the category of old fogies. 

In this whole matter the public is, at the present time, 
in great danger of being led astray by a fallacy of sub- 
stitution. Terms which are by no means equivalent, are 
being freely used as if they were convertible. Darwinism 
and Evolution are now pretty generally made to stand 
for the same thing; but, in reality, Evolution means far 
more than Darwinism was ever designed to mean. 

Darwin set out to prove that the old idea of species 
ought to be so enlarged that the word should be synony- 
mous with genus, so far as it conveyed the idea of 
separate origin. His specific aim was to account for the 
origin of species through descent and variation, just as 
varieties had before been accounted for as the descend- 
ants of a common progenitor. This new doctrine was 
named ‘‘ the Origin of Species by means of Natural Selec- 
tion.” The limited and precise problem to which Darwin 
addressed himself, was to prove the derivative origin of 
species from common genera. In this attempt he 
was favored by the possession of abundant facts and 
numerous analogies of more or less force, and it was easy 
for him to show that the extent of variation in species 
was far greater than had been before surmised. At the 
same time his principle of Natural Selection, or survival 
of the fittest, was evidently a cause capable of preserv- 
ing such variations as were clearly advantageous to the 
life of the species. But when asked how far he would 
extend the doctrine of the modification of species, Dar- 
win replied that his theory of descent with modifica- 
tion clearly embraced no more than “all the members of 
the same great class or kingdom.” He believed that 
‘*animals are descended from at most only four or five 
progenitors, and plants from an equal or lesser number.” 
Analogy, he says, however, would lead him one step 
farther—‘‘ namely, to the belief that all animals and 
plants are descended from some one prototype. But 
analogy may be a deceitful guide.” 

This is far enough from being a theory of universal 
Evolution like that of Herbert Spencer; and even in this 
limited attempt Darwin himself learned wisdom from 
long study, and in his later editions freely acknuwledged 
that he had at first attributed too much influence to 
Natural Selection, and that he did not give sufficient 
weight to the inherited effects of the use and disuse of 
parts, nor to the direct action of external conditions, and 
to the variations which seem to arise spontaneously. As 
to the origin of life itself and the development of things 
before its origin, he had no suggestions to offer. 

Such was original Darwinism. Darwin apparently 
tried to keep his feet on the ground. In this effort he, in 
the main, succeeded so well that he can be reasoned with, 
and, when in error, controverted. He isat least amen- 
able to argument. But later Darwinism has gone up into 
the clouds and largely become a doctrine of thorough- 
going Evolution, laying down for the Creator (if there is 
such a being) a highway from the beginning to the end 
of time on which he is compelled to go and in which he 
is not even allowed the privileges of an ordinary charioteer 
or engine driver. From the first jelly speck of proto- 
plasm to the brain of a Newton or a Gladstone, there 
has been, according to this latter doctrine, a necessary 
course of development ever moving in foreordained 
grooves of physical force. This is Evolution. This is 
Darwinism gone to seed in barren soil. In view of his 
continuous effort to explain away the difficulties of his 
theory, Darwin confessed himself to be the prince of 
‘‘ wrigglers.” He confessed, also, the sins of Herbert 
Spencer, whom he declared to be ten times more of a 
wriggler than himself. 

Even more earnestly, therefore, than Dr. McCosh has 
done, would we warn novices in this field against the fal- 
lacies that are apt to lurk in the argument from ‘‘pro- 
gressive approach,” which is confessedly the only style of 
argument available in defense of Evolution, even to the 
limited extent in which the doctrine appears in original 








os — 
Darwinism, A good many arguments may point 
a conclusion, and still fall short of proving it, A magi. 
fest tendency toward the result may be limited by undis 
covered counteracting tendencies. Through the au: 
of the centrifugal force the comet tends to fly off int 
indefinite space; but at length there comes into View the 
operation of the counteracting tendency of the : 
etal force. During the first few years of his life the 
child tends to become as large as Goliath; but at the 
proper time this tendency is checked, and the child is 
permitted to grow only to the ordinary stature of man, 
The average speed of railroad trains has been jn, 
from year to year; but this does not mean that 
are eventually to be transported with the speed of 
rifle ball, much less with that of the electric spark. By, 
in numbers the sum of a diminishing series may be con. 
stantly increasing without any possibility of its Passing y 
given limit. 

It is so with the alleged proofs of Evolution. The 
guments which are valid in the clearer fields of knowl. 
edge cannot safely be applied to the vast unknown regions 
beyond. Even if we grant that the derivative Origin of 
species by means of Natural Selection is proved, that doc, 
not by any means establish the whole contention of By, 
lution. Nor does it establish such a presumption in faye 
of thorough-going Evolution that the ordinary theist j, 
compelled to assume the defensive, and disprove the hy- 
pothesis with all its sweeping conclusions. It may 
wise, at times, when defending the doctrine of design in 
the presence of an evolutionist, to content one’s gi 
with a simple demurrer, and to say, ‘‘Suppose you prov 
your doctrine, what of it?’ But itis usually wiser to cal 
upon the evolutionist to prove his doctrine before we a. 
tempt to readjust our theories to it. There is no necessity 
of burdening ourselves too much with imaginary difficyl. 
ties. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 

It may be that a dog turns round and round before he 
lies down, because he is descended from a wolf, who was 
compelled thus to tread down a bed for himself in the 
grass before he could take his rest; it may be, as Mr, 
Wallace asserts, that the Mephitis Americana is decked 
out with white spots on his fur because he is, on clog 
contact, so offensive that it is a protection to him to have 
advertisement of warning hung out lest he might he 
pounced upon and killed unawares; it may be, as Mr, 
Chauncey Wright affirmed, that the long neck of ‘th 
giraffe was preserved by Natural Selection because it fur 
nished a watch-tower from which the defenseless animal 
could discover an approaching enemy; but on the face of 
it, such explanations smack more of ingenuity than of w- 
gument. This is what Darwin frankly called ‘‘wriggling” 
and it had better go by its right name; and these arespe- 
imens of whole chapters in which Wallace attempts to 
restore the principle of Natural Selection, not only to the 
position which it had in Darwin’s early writings, but toa 
position of even greater supremacy in accounting for the 
origin of species. 

Beyond these familiar provinces of natural history, 
there is, however, little call for even such a process of de 
fense. The doctrine of Evolution is, in reality, nota 
science, but a philosophy. The evidence upon which the 
thorough-going evolutionist depends is of so vague ane 
ture, and consists so largely of bare assertions dependent 
upon the idiosyncrasy of each individual consciousness, 
that they can be properly met by counter-assertions, # 
when Coleridge was asked what the stars were made 
for if they were not tobe inhabited, he gave a sufficient 
answer in the laconic reply,‘“To show how cheap dirt is” 

Beyond the narrow margin of natural history in which 
facts are abundant and near at hand, there is no attail- 
able proof of thorough-going Evolution. The question 
will be settled by each individual according to his views 
of transcendental philosophy. In short, Evolutions 
transcendental science inaccessible to the ordinary meals 
of approach, invulnerable by the ordinary methods of a 
tack,and indefensible by any sound mode of argumel 
tation. 

Of the bearing of evolutionary theories upon the doe- 
trine of design in Nature, we may speak at length here- 
after. We will barely add that it is this kind of @ prin 
Evolution which a certain class of biblical critics # 
bringing into the field to dominate opinion with respé 
to the origin of the Pentateuch and of the Bible in ge 
eral. lts intluence at the present time is pervasive 
most pernicious, while its methods of procedure are fat 
from being those of inductive science properly 80 
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THE CASE OF THE CORMIERS. 


THE long, long list of deeds of violence and blood it 
the South grows longer and longer. Almust every day 
adds to it. Now it is a company of Negro Ba : 
preachers attacked and beaten on their way to their 
tional Convention to confer concerning the progress 
Christ’s kingdom and to send missionaries to the 88 a 
of Africa; now it is a Negro church burned @ 
ground; again it isthe whipping of a score oF — 
innocent Negroes to make a “ little fun”; again it #8 
hunting down and shooting of a score and @ 
Negroes in a Mississippi county; again it is the sho 
and braining of an old Negro, who defended his 
and the ruthless butchery of his daughter, ’ 

The heart of humanity grows sick over these filo 
of the fierce hate and fiendish cruelty of the “ 
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race” in Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana and other States. 
gince the awful butchery of Judge Chisholm and his 
brave and tender daughter in Mississippi for the crime 
of being white Republicans, there has been no more re- 
yolting deed of blood than that which has just occurred 
jn Lafayette, Louisiana. The story of it we do not find 
in our Northern press, but chiefly in the press of the 
State which adds this to its long record of similar out- 
rages. This is the story: 

Some months ago a band of regulators stealthily en- 
tered the cabin of a Negro named Rosemond Cormier, 
dragged him from his bed and flogged him unmercifully, 
for what reason, says the correspondent of tiie New 
Orleans Times-Democrat, no one knows, except the regu- 
jators. Cormier had lived in the parish since he was a 
boy, and was an ‘‘inoffensive hard-working” man. Itis 
surmised that some of the regulators wanted his proper- 
ty. On the same occasion they whipped a Negress, Mrs. 
Baptiste, simply because she was a relative of Cormier, 
and were proceeding to treat another relative, Joseph 
Cobb, in the same way, when Cobb opened fire on them 
and wouhded one of them and forced them to retire. 
Cormier registered an oath that he would die before he 
would submit to another whipping. 

On the night of September 9th the regulators put on 
their masks, mounted their horses and started. on an- 
other round of midnight duty. Their open plea was that 
some of the Negroes had dared to vote for Minor, the 
Republican candidate for Congress, in the special election 
in that district the previous week (September 34d), and they 
were going to whipthem for it. This is not Northern in- 
ference, but is the statement of the Times-Democrat cor- 
respondent. The noble band first rode to the cabin of 
Lucien Montgomery, took Montgomery and Jcseph Cobb, 
who was spending the night with him, and lashed them 
with ‘a trace nailed to a hickory bludgeon,” until their 
bodies were horribly lacerated. Cobb was well-nigh 
killed, and will, perhaps, never entirely recover. He is 
the man who defended himself, in the previous affairs 
with a revolver, wounding one of the regulators. Cobb 
and Montgomery were given to understand that their 
whipping was due to their having voted for Minor. 

Next, Cormier’s little home was surrounded, and he 
was ordered to open the door. He refused, and then the 
noble representatives of the ‘‘superior race” began to 
empty their Winchesters into the house, and finally one 
of the boldest among them, John Judice, forced the 
door. Cormier was standing inside with his gun, and 
he shot down the regulator on the threshold. Emptying 
the other barrel of his gun into the assailants, and hav- 
ing no other weapon of defense, he ran for his life, but 
was overtaken, riddled with bullets, and left dead with 
his skull battered in. They allowed his wife to escape ; 
but his fifteen-year-old daughter they dragged from be- 
hind the bed, terror-stricken, carried her into the yard, 
and cut her throat from ear to ear. In her piteous ap- 
peals for life she had called the names of two of the reg- 
ulators whom she recognized. That was her crime. 

This is the 7imes-Democrat story. Even the Louisiana 
press, accustomed to chronicling such scenes, character- 
ize the crime as atrocious and demand that those con- 
cerned in it be punished. Arrests have been made, but 
whether punishment will follow remains to be seen. It 
isa little more horrible than other crimes of the same 
kind against the Negroes—because one of the victims 
was 9 child; but it is scarcely more unjustifiable. It is 
the natural outcome of the policy which has been openly 
announced in Louisiana and several other States of 
political rights for whites only. There is no process of 
law by which these rights can be secured exclusively to 
the whites, so brute force is resorted to and bands of 
regulators organized. 

Those Louisiana papers which have most roundly de- 
nounced the Cormier murders do so chiefly on the 
ground that they were not necessary. The New Orleans 
States says there is no occasion for the existence of reg- 
wators in a parish like Lafayette ‘‘ where the whites are 
ina large majority,” and where the “ white people select 
the officials” ; and they are also ‘‘ unnecessary” in many 
other counties in the South, where “‘ white supremacy is 
maintained without regulators, masked men, midnight 
Whippings or murder.” The Shreveport Caucasian op- 
poses “‘ any participation in the affairs of government” 
by the Negroes, but it would have them ‘*protected in all 
their other rights.” The Natchitoches Democratic Review 
says the Cormier atrocity is the natural outcome of the 
Support which a certain class of papers and people have 
given to the regulators. It, too, holds that white su- 
Premacy can be maintained by more peaceful means. 
The New Orleans Picayune closes an editorial on the ac- 
Hon of the National Colored Baptist Convention in 
Indianapolis, with these significant sentences: 


“The whites have never molested the peaceably disposed 
among the colored people; on the contrary they havesought 
n every manner possible to improve their condition. It is 
— where political agitators have arrayed the Negroes in 

Position to the superior race that the colored people have 
Suffered,”’ 

Is not the drift of these extracts from the Louisiana 
ey Perfectly plain? It is not a crime, in their opinion, 

deprive the Negro of his right to free speech and a free 
lot, White supremacy is a necessity and will ever 
Maintained; but it is the use of extreme means in the 
Rame of that supremacy, when that supremacy is estab- 





lished and where it is not threatened, that they condemn. 
It was not necessary in Lafayette Parish to whip and 
kill, because the whites havea large majority there. It 
was atrocious to kill a girl of fifteen. Girls have no votes; 
they cannot threaten ‘* white supremacy.” These advo- 
cates of milder measures do not see, apparently, that the 
crime against the ballot, which they favor, is an excuse 
for and an incentive to these other more brutal crimes. 

What a commentary is this savagery in Lafayette 
Parish, coming only six days after the Congressional 
election in that district, on the grave insistence of North- 
ern journals that the election was as free and uncon- 
strained as an election in Massachusetts! And what a 
plea it is for the enactment of a law by Congress, as de- 
manded last week by the Republican Conventions of 
New York and Massachusetts. placing Congressional 
elections under national control! 
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INCESTUOUS MARRIAGES IN NEW MEXICO. 


Some time ago, in commenting on the papal dispensa- 
tion in the case of the marriage of Prince Amadeo with 
his niece, the Princess Letitia Bonaparte, we said: 








‘The Pope would not dare to give a license to incest in 
this country, however well the parties deserved of the 
Church. There is not a decent Catholic but would protest 
against it. But in [{taly!”’ 


We now have the announcement of the baptism of 
their son with great ceremony. When we said this we 
did not have New Mexico in mind. 

It was no longer ago than January, 1876, that the Legis- 
lature of New Mexico passeda law putting a stop to the 
authorization and celebration of incestuous marriages by 
the Roman clergy in that Territory. And that this was 
not at all relished by the said clergy is evident from 
the fact that a strong effort was made in the next 
Legislature, two years later, to repeal this law except 
in so far as it related to paternal and fraternal rela- 
tionships. This effort was happily defeated by the Gov- 
ernor’s veto; and was only one of many good things 
done by Governor Axtell during his administration of 
the affairs of New Mexico. 

In the veto message the Governor included a letter 
from the priest in charge of the Cathedral parish at 
Santa Fé, which we here give entire: 


“‘In compliance with your request concerning marriage, 
I have the honor to inform you that the Catholic Church 
forbids and annuls: 

‘** First, All marriages in all degrees of direct line, as 
between fathers and children, grandfathers and grand- 
children. 

**Second, In collateral line the Catholic Church goes 
farther in her prohibitions than the civil law in New 
Mexico, making null and void all marriages contracted not 
only between uncles and nieces, not only between first 
cousins, but even between second and third cousins; that 
is to say until the fourth degree of consanguinity inclu- 
sively, a degree is counted for a generation, brothers and 
sisters first degree and so on; and whoever should attempt 
to contract marriage within these degrees the Catholic 
Church considers such marriages invalid and considers 
them as true concubinages. But as such regulations are 
mere ecclesiastical Laws the Church, as well as every pas- 
tor, has a perfect right to dispense with laws of her own 
resort, and she dispenses frequently in behalf of third and 
second cousins, and sometimes, too, tho reluctantly, be- 
tween uncles and nieces and first cousins, because there 
may be cases which force her to do so, as, for instance, to 
prevent or stay a public scandal, to favor marriages among 
families of the same condition. This case is perhaps of 
more frequent occurrence in New Mexico than elsewhere, 
as the few rich families of this Territory naturally try to 
perpetuate marriage among themselves and almost all of 
them are already bound by the tie of relationship.” 


The Revista Catolica, the organ of the Jesuits in New 
Mexico, commenting on this message of Governor Ax- 
tell, contends that the term ‘‘ incestuous” does not ap- 
ply to a marriage between a man and his niece, but 
would limit it to those marriages which it considers 
against the law of Nature, and among these it does not 
seem to include marriage between brother and sister. 
It says that while Moses forbade a man to marry his 
aunt, he did not forbid his marrying his niece, probably 
because in the former case there would be little proba- 
bility of offspring, while in the latter there would be 
such a probability; and as Moses was anxious for the 
multiplication of the people he therefore allowed the 
latter. 

The Roman Church, however, notwithstanding Mo- 
ses’s prohibition has granted dispensations for mar- 
riages between men and their aunts. A case occurred 
in New Mexico not far from that very time, and other 
cases have occurred. 

So far as the Pope granting dispensations for mar- 
riages of this kind in this country is concerned, we sup- 
pose every Bishop receives power to grant them, when 
he gets his ‘‘ faculties” from Rome, If the power is 
not exercised 1t is because it is inexpedient, not because 
there is supposed to be anything wrong in it. 

The reasons given by Father Truchard—the writer of 
the letter quoted by Governor Axtell—for dispensations 
in New Mexico are sufficiently striking, certainly, and 
very kind to the rich families and considerate of their 
natural desires. 





BELIEVING AND SUFFERING. 


THE condition of society inthe apostolic age was such 
that, in numerous cases, faith in Christ and suffering for 
Christ were so allied together that the latter followed as 
a consequence from the former. We find frequent ref- 
erences to this fact in the New Testament. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Philippians, speaks of certain persons as 
their ‘ adversaries,” implying that they were at the 
time enduring some form of severe suffering known to 
him and known to them, on account of their allegiance 
to Christ; and in respect to them, and, indeed, all Chris- 
tians in like circumstances. He says: 

“For unto you it is givenin the behalf of Christ, not only 

to believe on him, butalso to suffer forhis sake.’”’ (Phil 
i, 29.) 
Here is a double gift or privilege “‘ in the behalf of 
Christ,” or in connection with him. One form of this 
gift is that of believing ‘‘ on him”; and the other form 
of the gift is that of suffering ‘‘ for his sake.” Both 
forms are spoken of as being “‘ given,” and as the con- 
text shows, so given by God. These Philippian Chris- 
tians were hence not to be “ terrified ” by their ‘+ adver- 
saries ” who were the direct cause of their sufferings; 
but to look upon these sufferings as a means of their 
‘** salvation,” and patiently bear them to the end. So 
Paul reasoned with them, and so he sought to strengthen 
and comfort them. 

This is no unusual style of thinking in the New Tes- 
tament. Our Saviour, in the beatitudes recorded in 
Matthew’s Gospel, said: ‘‘ Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the king- 
dom of Heaven.” Then, turning his attention to his 
twelve disciples, he said specially to them: ‘‘ Blessed are 
ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake, 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad; for great is your reward 
in Heaven.” (Matt. v, 10, 11.) It is recorded of the 
Apostles who, soon after our Lord’s ascension into 
Heaven, had been forbidden to speak in his name, and 
had also been severely beaten, by the order of the Jew- 
ish Council, that ‘‘ they departed from the presence of 
the Council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to 
suffer shame for his name.”’ (Acts v, 41.) Their suffer- 
ings did not disturb their confidence or quench the ardor 
of their love. They took the suffering joyfully, and re- 
garded it as a badge of honor. 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Koman’s, having referred 
to justification and peace with God by faith through 
Jesus Christ, and the resulting joy in the ‘‘ hope of the 
glory of God,” uses these strong words in respect to suf- 
ferings: ‘*‘ And not only so, but we glory in tribulations 
also; knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and 
patience, experience; and experience, hope; uud hope 
maketh not ashamed; because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto us.’’” (Rom. v, 3-5.) By ‘ tribulations” the Apos- 
tle meant especially the trials and sufferings which 
came upon him as the consequence of his zeal and work 
for Christ; and these he joyfully accepted without a 
murmur or regret, and recognized them as means of 
grace to his own soul. They were given to him, in the 
providence of God, with the gift of faith; and he was 
more than willing to have the faith on such terms. He 
was a prisoner of the Lord at Rome when he wrote to 
the Philippians, and he was willing to be a prisoner for 
Christ’s sake. 

Peter, in writing to the Christians to whom he ad- 
dressed his First Epistle, pointed them to the blessed 
inheritance which was reserved for them in Heaven; 
and then referring to this inheritance, he proceeded to 
say: 





‘““Wherein ye greatly rejoice, tho now for a season, if 
need be, ye are in heaviness through manifold temptations 
(trials and sufferings], that the trial of your faith, being 
much more precious than of gold that perisheth, tho it be 
tried with fire, might be found unto praise and honor and 
glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” (I Pet. i, 6, 7.) 
These ‘‘ manifold temptations” were burdensome to the 
soul for the time being ; and yet, as trials of faith and 
discipline and spiritual culture, they would in the end 
turn out to be blessings, and not calamities at all. The 
Apostle hence said to these very Christians : 

‘** Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial 
which is to try you, as tho some strange thing happened 
unto you; but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings, that when his glory shall be revealed, 
ye may be glad also with exceeding joy. If ye be re- 
proached for the name of Christ, happy are ye.” (I Pet. 
iv, 12-14.) 

Here is a philosophy that looks above and beyond the 
trials and sufferings that may come along with faith. 
The end at last will be glorious, 

James had the same idea in his mind when he said: 
‘* My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations [trials], knowing this, that the trial of your 
faith worketh patience.” (James i, 2,3.) The patience 
thus worked out, matured and developed, when patience 
has its ‘‘ perfect work,” is always worth more than it 
costs, The man who is ripened for Heaven by what he 
suffers on earth, always gains more than he loses by the 
suffering; and what he gains in the quality of the gain is 
infinitely superior to what he loses. Those Christians 
spoken of in the Epistle to the Hebrews, who “ took 





joyfully the spoiling o their goods, knowing that ‘in 
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Heaven” they had ‘‘a better and enduring substance,” 
had the right sort of faith and the right theory as to this 
life. (Heb. x, 34.) They were made poor for this world 
but they were made richer for the next world, What 
they lost here had a full compensation in what they 
gained hereafter. 

We need not follow this New Testament idea further. 
The thought that we would impress upon our readers is, 
that whatever may be the trials to which Christian faith 
is subjected on earth, and however severe these trials 
may be, they will at last yield ‘‘ the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby.” 
(Heb. xii, 11.) These trials are but temporary, and will 
s00n pass away, and will then be succeeded by the glory 
and blessedness of Heaven. They are no occasion for 
murmuring or despondency. They belong to the jour- 
ney of life, and are associated with faith while we are 
pursuing this journey; and when we shall have finished 
the journey, the trials will be among ‘‘the former 
things” that have passed away. Take this thought into 
your minds and hearts, ye suffering Christians, and have 
faith enough to thank God for all things, and not to 
complain of anything. This will make you serene and 
hopeful, and fit you to become *‘ partakers of the inher- 
itance of the saints in light.” 


SUNDAY CLOSING IN CHICAGO. 


ONE of the scandals of municipal administration in 
this country is the practical contempt into which the 
laws against liquor-selling on Sunday have fallen. Most 
other lines of business respect the laws and close volun- 
tarily on that day; but saloon-keepers respect nothing 
which stands in the way of theirbusiness. They need to 
be compelled to do what merchants and other decent 
business men do voluntarily. The laws are ample for 
this purpose in most cases and the officials are sworn to 
enforce them; but in many of our large cities they are 
allowed to become a dead letter. We say this is an open 
scandal. The saloon is a curse any day. The law pro- 
vides an abatement of that curse one day in the week; 
but the law is treated as tho it were the curse and the 
saloon were the law. Practically the saloon is the law 
in many of our cities. 

Cincinnati is one of these rum-ridden cities. Its saloons 
made its Sundays daysof drinking and drunkenness, and 
the officials looked calmly on consenting, and virtually 
asking the protesting people what they were going to do 
about it. What they did about it was to take a hand in 
the elections in a way previously unknown to politicians 
and the result was a triumph for decency. 

Chicago is another rum-ridden city. The friends of 
law and order have long been waiting a turn in affairs 
which would re-establish the reign of law on Sunday. At 
last they have concluded that those who want a turn 
must themselves secure it. The result was a splendid 
rally in Central Music Hall, Sunday evening, September 
22d, to the cry, ‘‘ Close the Sunday Saloons.” The lead- 
ing ministers of the city were on the platform, the Rev, 
J. L. Withrow, D.D., of the Third Presbyterian church, 
presiding, and there were rousing speeches by ministers, 
merchants and representatives of other classes, includ- 
ing the Knights of Labor. Sermons had been preached 
in the various pulpitsin the morning on the subject, and 
thus a powerful impulse was given to the Sunday-closing 
movement, to which some of the daily papers, notably 
the News, are giving strong help. We trust Dr. With- 
row and his clerica! and lay colleagues will follow up 
their advantage until Mayor Cregier proceeds to action, 
and that the resolve of the Central Music Hall meeting 
to vote at the next municipal election only for such can- 
didates as shall ** make no doubtful promise to enforce 
the laws” against the Sunday saloons will not be for- 
gotten. 

Those who want quiet, orderly Sundays and closed 
saloons must strike for their rights, and strike till they 
get them 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


67. THE supreme weakness of the License system, 
either High or Low, isin the difticulty ot enforcing it. 
However stringent the provisions of a license law 
may be they are very likely to become to a consid- 
erable extent a dead letter. A saloon which exists 
under the law has a thousand influenees to bring 
to bear against a strict enforcement of the law. 
There are not many cities in our country in which saloon- 
keepers do not in one way or another secure for them- 
selves immunity for open violations of thelaw. There 
are few who are careful to respect the law against Sun- 
day sales, against sales to minors, and against sales to 
drunkards. And it seems almost impossible to get the 
police and the courts to apprehend and punish them for 
these violations. 

68. This weakness seems to be inherent in the system. 
It is due to the aemoralizing influence of the business 
itself. It has no character that the law can appeal to, 
and the law, even with a healthy puplic sentiment be- 
hind it, finds it almost impossible to reach and punish its 
offenses. 1ts power 1s such in local politics that the police 
are blind to its unlawful practices, and the local courts, 
even juries and grand juries, are too often under its 





quenees of its violations of law. If to license it were to 
secure all that the system were intended to secure, we 
might feel much more confidence in the license system 
as a measure of suppression. 


Editorial Notes. 


PAUL, in stating to the Corinthians the external circum 
stances connected with his apostolic life, and marking that 
life, submits the following enumeration of particulars: 

“In labors more abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons 
more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received 1 
forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was 
I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day have | 
been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea,in perils among false brethren, in weariness 
aud painfulness,in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” (II Cor. xi, 23-27.) 

The Apostle adds, to this list of ‘those things that are 
without,” that which came upon him daily, namely, *‘ the 
care of all thechurches.’’ What the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles here says of himself, includes the history of his 
missionary life given by Luke in the Book of Acts up to 
the date at which he wrote his second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians; and while it does not contradict that history in any 
respect, but rather confirms and corroborates it as true, it, 
nevertheless, in its recitals of the period covered by both, 
goes beyond the history, and mentions things not there 
stated. Paul, in a general form, groups together a vast 
assemblage of facts in respect to himself, which, if drawn 
out in full detail, would make a large volume. His object 
in thus writing to the Corinthians was not to make himself 
his own hero, or glorify himself, but rather to show them 
that, unlike the ‘‘ false apostles ’’ and ** deceitful workers ”’ 
who had transformed ‘“ themselves into the apostles of 
Christ,’’ and to whom he specially refers, he had a record 
in the service of Christ that was worthy of the considera- 
tion of these Corinthians. What he says in regard to him- 
self is the language of a self-asserting consciousness. Paul 
knew it to be true, and the denial of his apostleship by 
these ‘‘ deceitful workers ’’ who were probably Judaizing 
teachers, and the disturbance in the Corinthian church 
created by them, furnished an appropriate occasion for him 
to tell the truth about himself. This he does in vigorous 
and terse language. His story, as given in this general 
summary of ‘those things that are without,” is a wonder- 
fulone. It shows one of the busiest and hardest workers 
in the line of pioneer Christian missions that ever lived. 

Paul was one of the most energetic and persistent of men. 

He was a man of genuine courage. Noamount of peril to 
himself led him to hesitate a moment in his course. On- 

ward he went from city to city, and country to country, 

strong in his purpose and sustained by the grace of God, 

down to the last moment of his earthly life; and then he 
crowned that life with martyrdom, and took up his abode 
with Christ in the heavenly world. He was a happy Chris- 
tian, having inward convictions and joys that led him to 
look upon his outward trials as not worthy to be compared 
with the “ far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory” 
which he anticipated in the sanctuary above. Blessed man! 
Let God be praised that such a man once lived among men. 

We look upon him as the most important mere man that 

ever lived. His life is a eulogy upon human nature, when 

sanctified by the grace of God. 








HAVING opened the subject THE INDEPENDENT is now 
glad to have the Congregational papers take up the discus- 
sion of the question of color caste in Georgia. At last they 
have awakened thoroughly just as the meeting of the Tri- 
ennial Council is at hand. The Congregationalist of last 
week is fullcfit. It has articles from G. W. Cable, Dr. A. 
H. Quint, Dr. H. A. Stimson, Dr. Sherrill, of Atlanta, and 
President Slocum, of Colerado Springs, besides other 
shorter communications and editorial discussion. Mr. Ca- 
ble is very clear and emphatic. He says that the proposi- 
tion of the white Georgia Couference for a union by proxy 
denies real fellowship and is really a plan for putting forth 
the maximum of profession with a minimum of perform- 
ance. Dr. Quint brushes aside all the technical and eccle- 
siastical points, declaring that the only question really to 
be considered is that of caste principle which must not be 
shirked by hiding behind some pretext of ecclesiastical pol- 
ity. Dr. Stimson says that the Georgia question is simply 
and solely that of caste and that Congregationalism must 
take no position which by any possibility can be construed 
as reflection upon its own consistent anti-slavery history. 
Dr. Sherrill supports the application of a separate white 
Conference for membership in the National Council, and 
endeavors to explain why the two bodies of churches, white 
and colored, have not united. He approves a gradual and 
progressive union as needed perhaps by both parties. He 
gives the following as the proposition for union offered by 
the white committee and rejected by the colored: 

‘** (1) That the churches of both bodies are equal in all things; 
(2) that from the two we form temporarily a ‘State Convention,’ 
on a basis of equal representation, to meet annually for discus- 
sions and business of common interest; (3) that we at once admit 
the colored church of Atlanta to our Atlanta local Association, 
and make that an illustration and pledge of what we would do 
in other local associations, as fast as the way could be prepared; 
(4) that we open to them the columns of our paper, at their will, 
and otherwise foster such acts and exchange of courtesies as 
should tend to acquaintance and union for ourselves and 
churches.” 

We have carefully read the official proposals of the Confer- 
ence Committee as printed in our issue of August Ist, and 
find that neither No. 3nor No. 4istin them. Whatever may 
bave been talked about unofficially, po such proposal to 
admit the colored church toa white conference was offi- 
cially suggested. Dr. Sherrill does not assert but intimates 
that the success of the Conference Committee last July was 


_ prevented because the members on the side of the Associa- 
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tion were not truly representative. Each one was a mem- 
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ber of the Association in good standing. He Says that g¢ 
the meeting the Committees should not be prodded 
outside. We know of no such interference, unless it bethat 
the Home Missionary Superintendent Gale was Pp 
using all his influence on the side of the white committee, 

LET our readers carefully ponder the action of the Con. 
gress of Colored Episcopal Clergy held last week in this 
city, as reported on p. 14. It has lessons for others than 
Episcopalians. It is only the Episcopal phase of the big 
problem which fronts the Congregationalistin G 
Only one subject was discussed, and that was how begt to 
resist the proposition to thrust the colored ministers intogy 
ecclesiastical body separate from the whites in South Cayy, 
lina and Virginia. This separation, with its brand of jp. 
feriority, they resist strenuously, and they passed a strong 
resolution encouraging their brethren in Virginia to yp 
fuse, even at the serious risk of the loss of their migsgj, 
stipends, to go into the Colored Convocation provided 
for. They very plainly intimate that if they are thrustoy 
privily they will go out utterly. They say that by this 
action providing for separate colored organizations “the 
confidence of many among us, and of most intelligent eg). 
ored people generally, has been greatly shaken respecting 
the reality of the Church’s catholicity, and of her profes. 
sion of interest in the spiritual welfare of the colored race,” 
Of course. When a Church professes, like the Episcopal 
Church, a belief in the equality of orders, and then refuges 
to sit in equal official counsel with colored ministers ang 
churches, it is to be expected that they will lose faith, 
Notice that this action is unanimous, and that it gives the 
lie to the assertion that the Negro prefers to be by himself. 
Educated Negroes, the class now coming up, do not desire 
separate ecclesiastical organization. They want the 
advantage of associating with those who can most help 
them. _ ahi: 

AN amusing incident of the Colored Episcopal Congress 
in this city last week was the reading of a letter from the 
Rev. John Kershaw, a white minister, of South Carolina, as 
favoring the separation of the colors in convention. He 
began by declaring that the policy of giving the ballot to 
the Negro had proved a mistake, and he continued to argue 
that the Negroes were not fit to associate with whites, 
Soon a member ‘arose Sand asked whether the writer 
was engaged in colored work. When informed that he 
was, he sat somewhat angrily down. The letter proceeded 
from insult to insult, and soon another brother arose and 
moved that the further reading be dispensed with. Many 
assented, but others said, ‘‘ Let us hear him politely,” and 
the Secretary said he had been asked to write. With a 
froan the auditors settled themselves to the infliction, ex- 
cept some who would not endure it and leftthe room. The 
Secretary began to show his amused contempt in his tones, 
when the chairman, Mr. Tunnell, of Brooklyn, rebuked him 
sharply, telling him to read it ‘‘ with decorum.” One 
Negro minister told how, at a convention, the white priest 
serving as celebrant passed him in distributing the wine, 
“and I twitched him by the surplice to make him come 
back tome. I trust God forgave the irreverence.” When 
Mr. Tunnell, the chairman, entered the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary in this city, and the students met for exami- 
nation, the professor in charge seeing the colored applicant 
asked him, ‘‘Can you read Greek?’ He replied that he 
had taken the full classical course at Howard College. At 
the examination in Greek out of thirty-five men only five 
passed without conditions of whom the Negro was second; 
and when, later, a prize of a valuable watch was given tothe 
student in the two upper classes who should pass the best 
examination in memorizing the burial service, and in an 
extemporaneous sermon ona given text, at an hour’s notice, 
Mr. Tuunell took the prize. He was only one of many in 
the congress whoimpressed the observer with their intelli- 
gence and self-respeet. 


WE wish we had space this week to quote extensively 
from an account given in the Herald of this city, by one 
of its Southern correspondents, of the history of the race 
war in Leflore County, Miss., where twenty-seven Negroes 
have been hunted down and shot and many others have 
been driven away. It breatbes the same spirit of brutality 
that characterized the white man-hunters in their merci- 
less slaughter of their terrorized victims. The shooting of 
a Negro is of no more concern to him than the shooting of 
acrow. It is a subject for jest and playful allusions. The 
disturbance, he says, ‘“‘has not cost the planters very 
much.” They determined when they got after the Negroes 
to “ arbitrate nothing except with the sword.” “ [t was set- 
tled that way, and well settled it was.’’ There is peace now. 
The Negroes have had enough. To be sure it cost blood, 
he says, ‘‘ but the blood of Christ was the seed of the 
Church,” and so the blood of these Negroes may be the 
seed of “ perpetual peace in Leflore County.’ He closes 
with this bon mot; “ The old adage that ‘a little learning 
is a dangerous thing,’ can be applied to the recent troubles 
in Leflore. The Negroes desired to learn the temper of the 
whites. They learned a little of it, and it was dangerous.’ 
Very funny, indeed, is the ruthless butchery of twenty- 
seven human beings. The writer must be a merry mal, 
as merry as was old Nero. These Leflore Negroes have 
had a brush with the “hill fellers,” and the “ hill fellers” 
were ‘too much for them.” The “hill fellers” were 20 
hurt at all. None of them were killed, none were wo’ ed, 
not even a gun was fired at them, so far as the correspond- 
ent’s story shows. The Negroes had made no attack. 
Some 200 of them were seen together armed, and they were 
reported to have uttered threats. Two whites who que 
tioned them received “insulting answers.” That was 
enough. The “justly incensed whites” were got together 
and proceeded to treat the affair as a “ riot,’’ or “ insurree 
tion.”” The Governor sent immediately “ three companies 
of State militia.” But they “were not needed,” and they 
only remained three hours. The “hill fellers” knew 
enough how to shoot, and there was no resistance. 
was not a war; only a slaughter. 
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QGENERAL SHERMAN promised himself, a few weeks ago, 
that he would make no more speeches; but he was betrayed 
into one of remarkable earnestness, at the meeting of the 
Army of the Tennessee, last week, in Cincinnati. What he 
said is worth quoting: 

“We fought the holiest war ever fought on God's earth. A 
jarger amount of result was accomplished from that war than 
from any Cesarian or Napoleonic war. We made peace on a 
continent. We raised the standard of our rationality a thou- 
sand-fold. We lost nothing but slavery. The people in the 
south lost that. They bet on the wrong card and lost. (Cheers.] 
Now they are betting on another vard. They consented to the 
amendments to the Constitution as a point of concession for not 
being otherwise punished, and they came back into the Union 
with afive-fitths vote for their representatio: in Congress in- 
stead of three-fifths. Now to suppress the Negro vote isn't 
right; it isn’t honest; it isn’t honorable [cheers]; it isn’t such 
as a soldier knight will do. Therefore, those Negroes must 
have the right which the Constitution gives them, or the States 
must be deprived of that proportion of their representation in 
Congress. [Uproaricus applause. ] That’s a legitimate result 
of the war, honest and honorabie. and the war won't be over 
uotil that isdone. (Cheers.] Don’t unbuckle your waist-belts 
toomuch. We won't haveany fighting, tho. Reason will surely 
solve that problem. Itisn’t so bad as it all seems. It is time 
that the wisdom of our rulers should handle that proposition. I 
merely state it and let it take its course.” 

The next day General Howard took up the refrain, in reply 
to the toast—‘‘ Atlanta is ours and fairly won,”’ and said: 


* Do not let it be again lost to us, lost to the country, lost to 
liberty. To burn there a pure, noble, one-armed comrade in 
effigy is not a good deed, nota goodsign. It does not lessen the 
lawless offense that he is an officer of the United States simply 
doing his duty. The lion of possession and power only sleepeth. 

“It is as easy to protect a United States Postmaster in Georgia 
as itis to protect a venerable United States Judge in California. 
[Tremendous applause.] But I am sanguine and optimistic. 
As our leader suggested last night, there is too much honor 
among the true men of those who fought against us to allow 
prejudice, passion and murder to become the ruling motive and 
power. Thegray and the blue are shaking hands at Chatta- 
nooga, Let them join forces if need be, and see to it that every 
citizen is fully protected in the rights and privileges which a 
nation has extended to bim.” 


It now appears as if the Columbus Celebration movement 
in New York isabout to collapse. The site has proveda 
mammoth bone of contention to those who bave seemed to 
be eager for a fair in New York at auy cost and under any 
circumstances. The promoters of the Fair have split into 
factions; the newspapers are pitted against one another, 
and at the present writing instead of unanimous work, 
there is a high old fight among those who have 
claimed that New Yorkis the only place for the Exposition 
of ‘92. We expressed our opinions Jast week on the availa- 
bility of Central Park as a portion of the site of the Expo- 
sition. Webave had no occasion to alter our views as then 
expressed. We can see no reason why a part of Central Park 
was not wisely included as a possible portion of the space 
to beappropriated for the Fair. Mr. Frederick Law Olm- 
stead, the best authority on the subject ,supports our view of 
the matter. In this connection it is curious to see how the 
different factions have picked out sentences in his letter 
relating to Central Park as a site, that would seem tosup- 
port their views. Asa matter of fact Mr. Olmstead de- 
clares unequivocally that ‘‘ good use might be made of 
some localities of the Park for the exposition of objects not 
needed to be brought within any of the larger buildings of 
the Fair. Ifthe Fairis to center ona plot connecting River- 
side and Morningside Parks, the Central Park will be a fine 
attachment to it.”” Mr. Olmstead opposes the placing of any 
chief buildingin the Park on the ground not only that there 
is not sufficient room for it, but that it would be at too 
great a distance from the other buildings of the Exposition. 
But he favors putting up there a number of smaller buildings 
or booths. The quarrel over the Park has put a stop to the 
adoption of any financial scheme for the present; for the 
papers opposed to Central Park as a site, declare that it 
would be preposterous to attempt to raise money if the 
Park isto be used in tae way the Committee recommend. 
With such talk as this it is clear that the whole 
celebration scheme so far as New. York is concerned, will 
he wrecked. If the papers and the public will not accept 
the advice of the Committee, which was so highly extolled 
by them only afew weeks ago, they had better give up all 
thought of having the Exposition in this city unless Con- 
gress shall decide to hold it here and shall control the plans 
aad direct their execution. It is clear to us that this alter- 


_ must be the outcome of the present suicidal wran- 
gle, 


WE like to see the Republican Party put its best foot for- 
ward always and everywhere, and we confess toa feeling 
of regret that the Republicau Convention of Massachusetts 
last week did not nominate Mr. Crapo for first place. He 
'sa clean, strong, able man, quite acceptable to the temper- 
ance element, and he would have made a splendid canvass. 
Mr. Brackett, bis successful rival for the honor, tho highly 
Spoken of, has a record which makes him objectionable to 
temperance voters. He has ability and experience (he is 
the present Lieutenant-Governor), and is very popular, 
“specially with the politicians. The Springfield Republi- 
nn Speaks of him as ‘‘a politician of good iustincts, indus- 
: ‘ous and faithful.”” The Democrats are expected to nomi- 

ate Mr. Russell again. He has strong attraction for inde- 
ve Voters, but has little chance of winning, even if the 

™Mperance element falls away to a considerable extent 
m Brackett. The contest between Crapo and Brac- 
= remarkably spirited, but it seems to have left 
ins ‘ang in its wake. The Conventicn was a large one, 
a elegates out of 1.431 being present. The platform is 

"sually clear and stropg. It pronounces distinctly in 

wee Civil Service Reform, assuring President Harrison 
= in every effort to defend, maintain and extend the 

Tegulating the civil service, and to 1oot out the evil of 


Patronage from our politics, he and his Commissioners will 


‘such compensation must be shown in order to sustain such 


It asks for a “thorough and equitable revision of the 
tariff,’’ upon the basis of the Protective principles, and 
promises that the anti-liquor laws shall be “ maintained 
and enforeed, that no backward step shall be taken, and 
that further legislation shall be had whenever and wher- 
ever it can secure further suppression.’’ Especially com- 
mendable is the plank deprecating increase of silver coin- 
age. ; 

THE Republicans of this State nominated a good ticket 
at Syracuse last week for the subordinate State officers, 
and adopted a platform which has some excellent points. 
A declaration for the “ purification and elevation of the 
Civil Service’ is one; a demand for continued protection 
to American industries and American labor, and for the 
fostering of American commerce and American shipping 
interests is another. For the rest, a National election law 
for the choice of members of Congress is asked for, the 
Hill administration is roundly seored, trusts are denounced 
and pledges in favor of ballot reform and ‘thoroughly 
practicable temperance'legislation” are given. On this latter 
point the platform might have been much stronger and ought 
to have been. It is poor policy to attempt to hold any por- 
tion of the liquor interest. That interest is and has been 
with the Democratic Party. It trusts that party and dis- 
trusts the Republican Party. The Republican Party will 
lose more votes than it can possibly gain by temporizing 
and bedging and giving enigmatical utterances on the 
subject of temperance. A little more backbone, a little 
more boldness, an open, outspoken declaration of purpose 
would have been worth thousands of votes in this State to 
the Republican candidates. 


CHIEF JUSTICE PAXsON, of Pepnsylvania,in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of that State in the case be- 
fore the Court, took occasion to remark upon the frequency 
of suits brought by children to obtain compensation for 
taking care of their parents, after the latter were dead. 
Such claims, as he remarked, are seldom or never 
presented during the lifetime of the parents, but are 
presented after their death, and are a source of vex- 
ation to the legal representatives and heirs. The Court 
laid down the doctrine that an express contract for 


suits. As to the service thus rendered, the Chief-Justice 
said: 

“This is but a return for like duties rendered the son in his in- 
fancy by his parents. The law regards such services as but part of 
the performance ofa filial duty which every man owes to his 
parents, and implies no contract for compensation therefor.” 

It is clearly the duty of children to extend all needed serv- 
ices to their parents in the period of old age and infirmity 
as it was the duty of the latter to provide for the former in 
the period of infancy and childhood. Children are not 
always as mindful of this obligation as they should be. 
Sometimes they are grossly negligent and indifferent, es- 
pecially if their parents happen to be poor, and hence have 
nothing to leave t» them. One of the comforts of old age 
is found in the attentions and kindly sympathies of duti- 
ful and affectionate children. 

.... Possibly it will be answer enough to the argument in 
favor of relieving Catholics who support parochial schools 
of the tax for public schools, that they need the public 
school as an ineentive and example. We might feel a good 
deal more like listening to their arguments, did we not 
know that education by the Catholic Church has proved a 
complete failure. We only have need to ask the Catholic 
nations of the world their experience. Every independent 
pation in the two Americas, except ours, is Catholic; and 
with one insignificant exception, they have all been com- 
pelled to remove education from the Church and give it to 
the State. It is so equally in Europe. When we read an 
argument to prove that arithmetic and grammar must be 
taught in a specially Catholic way, that all the five school- 
days in the week must be devoted to teaching Catholic 
virtue, then we feel inclined to bid our critics leave us 
alone and first convert their own people in Italy and France 
and Mexico and Brazil and the Argentine Republic. 


_... We have so often ridiculed the form of Walt Whit- 
man’s verse and declared our inability to find poetry there 
in, that it is but fair to quote the following lines from his 
pen ax they appeared in the last number of Harper’s 
Weekly. The form is odd, of course; but it is not ridicu- 
lous, and the sentiment is excellent: 


‘BRAVO, PARIS EXPOSITION! 


* Add to your show, before you close it, France, 

With all the rest, visible, concrete, temples, towers, goods, 
machines and ores, 

Our sentiment wafted from many million heartthrobs, ethe- 
real, but solid, 

(We grandsons and great-grandsons do not forget your grand- 
sires), 

From fifty Nations and nebulous Nations compacted, sent 
over sea to-day, 

America’s applause, love, memories and good-will.” 


.... Vice-Chancellor Van Fleet, of New Jersey, in a recent 
application for divorce by a husband on the ground that 
his wife had deserted him, laid down the following doc- 
trine: 

** A husband has no right to require his wife, even when she is 
in the wrong, to crawl back to him. It is his duty to take her 
back upon such terms as will permit her to preserve her self- 
respect. He must act the part of a just man, and if he refuses 
to make the advances to her which a just man ought to make in 
order to put an end to his wife’s desertion and allow her to re- 
turn to his home, he from that time forth becomes the party in 
fault and relieves his wife from the charge of being an obsti- 
nate deserter.” 
The facts in this case showed that the wife really wished 
to come back to her husband, but that he desired to get rid 
of her altogether. 





rab the hearty support of the Republicans of Massachu- 
‘snd of her Senators and Representatives in Congress,” 





....In reply to our assertion that the Catholic press is 


The Catholic Telegraph, The Catholic Review points to 
The Freeman’s Journal, in Dr. McMaster’s time, and to 
The Irish World as evidence to the contrary. It does sur- 
prise us to find so excellent an authority as The Catholic 
Review speak of The Irish World as a Catholic paper. We 
supposed it was no more a Catholic paper, tho edited by 
Patrick Ford, than are the Freemason papers of Italy; and 
we do remember that Bishop Baltes put an interdict on The 
Freeman’s Journal, not allowing it to be circulated in his 
parish, and that even the irrepressible Dr. McMaster 
learned to be more prudent and devote his later criticism 
to the decorums of music and the material of candles. 


..--The Advance of last week finishes its letters received 
from ninety-two prominent ministers whose opinion was 
asked as to what subjects should be discussed in the ap- 
proaching Congregational National Council. The Color 
Line and the Southern Question head the list with 27 
who suggest it, followed by Socialism and the Labor Ques- 
tion, 25; Training and Supply of Ministers, 21; Temper- 
ance and Prohibition, 19; City Evangelization, 19; Home 
Missions, 17; Consolidation of Benevolent Societies and 
their Magazines, 16; The American Board and the 
Churches, 15; and so on down to the bottom of the list. 


...- Which is it, a lay Catholic Congress, as first an- 
nounced, or a Congress of clergy and laity which is to be 
held in Baltimore next week ? The Catholic Mirror said 
that if it were to bea lay congress, then it was strange 
that the bishops were directing it. The next week it re- 
ceived light, being informed that it was not a lay congress 
at all, but a mixed congress, for the bishops have selected 
the persons to be invited to speak, and “have been consulted 
as tothe subject-matter of the papers to be read,” and will 
revise the papers before publication; but says The Catholic 
Review, ‘‘the discussions will not be muzzled.” 


...-According to The Congregationalist, ‘‘most of the 
Southern brethren, who are most concerned in the matter,”’ 
say that ‘‘immediate organic union between white and col- 
ored churches in Georgia’’ “is not at present feasible.’ 
Well, it is only some white people in Georgia who say so. 
Other white people and all the colored people iu Georgia 
say it ought to be accomplished. Outside of that State 
there isno trouble. We presume the ministers and churches 
in the little mountain communities have not yet heard 
that such a question has been raised. It has been kept 
carefully out of their newspapers. 


....A man, by the name of Timothy O’Grady, was sume 
years since convicted, in Chicago, of a crime, and sentenced 
toseventeen years’ imprisonment in the State-prison. It is 
said to be now ascertained that he was‘entirely innocent of 
the crime charged against him. His conviction and pun 
ishment, tho without any evil intent, are a gross injustice 
to him: and for such an injustice, when ascrtained, law 
ought, in every case, to provide a remedy in the way of 
compensation for the time thus lost to an innocent man. 
It is not enough simply to release him from further im- 
prisonment. 


.... The first Convention of the Union Prohibitory League 
of Pennsylvania, held at Harrisburg last week, an- 
noupneed in its platform that, while it recognizes political 
measures as necessary in its fight against the Saloon, it 
does not propose to unite its members in one particular 
party. It will support such candidates of existing parties 
as may best represent its principles. This is a strong posi- 
tion to take, and if the League becomes thoroughly organ- 
ized and is wisely managed, the politicians will be sure to 
take note of it. 


....-The disagreement of the jury in the Ives case, ten 
jurors being in favor of conviction and two of acquittal, 
after a long trial in the way of evidence and argument, im- 
pressively suggests the question whether the unanimity 
rule had not better be dispensed with, and for it a majority 
of three-fourths be substituted as legally competent to find 
a verdict. We believe that our jury system would be im- 
proved by such a change in the law. As the law now 
stands a single juror may defeat a verdict and render the 
whole trial a failure. 


..-Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, whose article we publish 
on another page, has returned from his summer travels 
abroad as young and enthusiastic as ever. He says that 
while in Great Britain he heard again and again of his 
articles in THE INDEPENDENT, which have been copied 
there and read by the millions. Dr. Cuyler bas written 
for THE INDEPENDENT nearly thirty years. If he takes as 
good a trip every summer as he has had this year, we shall 
hope that he will live to write for us for thirty years to 
come. 


.... When Bishop Wigger says that the marriage of Father 
Brady, the New York priest who marred and then re- 
pented and left his wife for the Church, is vot valid, and 
that there was no marriage to be annulled, he speaks of 
ecclesiastical marriage, for he recognizes no other. But if 
Father Brady should get a dispensation from his vows and 
marry any other woman he would find that the State has a 
different view from the Bishop as to what makes marriage 
valid. 


....The appropriation by Congress for the Civil Service 
Commission, including the salaries of the Commissioners, 
for the present year, 1s only $35,000. This sum is not more 
than half what it should be; and we hope that the next 
Congress, being Republican in both Houses, will give the 
Commission funds enough to do its work in the most effec- 
tive manner. Congress would do well to remember that 
Civil Service Reform has come to stay. 

..--Mr. William Walter Phelps, our new Minister to 
Germany, last week, in a neat and graceful speech, pre- 
sented his credentials to the German Emperor, who, in 
English, responded to him in kindly terms. The Emperor 
expressed himself as being very much gratified with the 
speech of Mr. Phelps. We have no doubt that Mr. Phelps 
will honor both himself and his country in his diplomatic 





' muzzled, as illustrated by Archbishop Elder’s treatm ent of 


intercourse with the German Empire, 
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.... We still wonder why the religous papers of Cincinnati 
have not a word to say of the remarkable bit of independ- 
ence of the Catholic paper of that City, and then of its bu- 
miliating submission to the Archbishop’s rebuke. The 
Chicago Religio-Philosophical Journal must be in er- 
ror when it saysthat it is not prudent for them to criticise 
Catholics in one’s own city, and that religious papers know 
it as wellas secular. 


....Governor Lee} complains that the white people of 
Virginia are *‘ growing restive under the great burden of 
Negro education and criminal expenses,” as ninety per 
cent. of the $340,000 spent for Negro education is paid by 
white taxpayers. In the North we understand the same in- 
equality exists, the rich paying the chief taxes, and the 
poor getting the chief benefit, but nobody grows restive. 


.... The Southern Churchman says it is an evil in the 
Episcopal Church that vestries have power to call minis- 
ters who become wholly dependent on them for bread and 
butter: but that the evil is not so great in the Church as 
with the Congregationalists. We do not hear that evil 
complained of in the latter body. Indeed, with them the 
appeal of the pastor is always to the whole congregation. 


...-The annual report of the Utah Commission shows 
that open polygamy is nearly suppressed. Some legal 
amendments are suggested to make the laws more effec- 
tive. It is also suggested that the immigration of polyga- 
mists be prohibited, and that the Constitution be so 
amended as to prohibit polygamy. The tone of the report 
is very hopeful. 


....Ex-Comptroller Knox hit the nail squarely on the 
head when, in the recent Bankers’ Convention he said that 
he was ** not a believer in gold as the sole coin metal, but 
that he was in favor of gold as the standard.” Let silver 
coins be a subsidiary currency, and gold coins the standard 
of value; and then the true relative position of these metals 
will be secured. 


..That ‘*Correspondence University,” “F. W. Har 
kins, A.M., Ph.D., President,” of Chicago, is again ex- 
posed by The National Baptist, which finds, by detective 
correspondence, that a degree of Ph.D. can be obtained for 
five dollars cash down, and a note for forty-five do!lars, for 
whose payment no security is required. That is cheap 
enough. 


...-One of the features of the Republican Convention at 
Syracuse last week was Chauncey M. Depew’s speech as 
temporarychairman. It was a vigorous, graceful, eloquent 
effort, strong in its praise of President Harrison’s Adminis- 
tration, emphatic in its support of Civil Service Retorm, and 
happy in its presentation of the doctrines of Republicanism. 


.... The little State of Delaware, last week, gave an exhi- 
bition of barbarism in the use of the whipping-post and 
the pillory. That State is far behind the times in civiliza- 
tion, and if determined to continue this barbarous prac- 
tice, we advise it not to admit the public as witnesses of 
these penal performances. 


....Professor Briggs writes us that the expression 
“snorting against higher criticism ’’ was quoted by him 
from Hichhorn, and that he had no thought of applying it 
to such men as Professor Green. His address before the 
Seminary students will be published in pamphlet form by 
Scribner’s Sons. 


... The Adventists, in advertising a meeting at Scream- 
erville, Va., to meet the Lord, whom they expect to return 
between October 5th and October 22d, announce railroad 
tickets ‘‘from Fredericksburg to Screamerville and re- 
turn.”’ This last word was, of course, aa inadvertence. 


.... The Catholic Review says that what THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has of good about Catholicism is derived from the Re- 
view’s own columns, and the rest from Catholics who are 
“off color.” Weare sorry to have it speak in such terms 
of Bishop Keane. 





WorpDs and phrases that belong to the rhetoric of 
vulgarity and low slang, sometimes heard in the Christian 
puipit, are there most grossly out of place. They fit nei- 
ther the place nor the theme. The preacher who indulges 
in them ought not to be excused, but sternly condemned. 


....Good doing smong men does not consist so much in 
great deeds, occasionally done aad to most men impracti- 
cable, as it does in comparatively small deeds, often re- 
peated aud practicable to all men. It is the little things 
seasonubly done that make up the bulk of an eminently 
useful life. 


. The term holiness, when it occurs in the Bible as the 
designation of a quality of human character, usually refers 
to purity or rectitude towardGod. Onthe other hand, the 
term righteousness, when thus used, generally refers tq in- 
tegrity or rectitude toward men. Christians are in the 
Bible described as being ‘‘created in righteousness and 
true holiness.”’ (Ephes. iv, 24.) They are right toward 
God and man. 


--.-One of the motives forlaboring with our hands in 
** the thing which is good”’ and lawful, to which the Bible 
refers, is that we ‘** may have to giveto him that needeth.”’ 
This is a very commendable motive, and has a strong ten- 
dency to guard the heart against the supreme dominion 
of pure selfishness. Society will always have needy persons 
in it who must be helped by others, or greatly suffer for the 
want of such help. 


....Christian conversation is a very simple and at the 
same time a very importaat method of promoting the 
growth of grace in the heurt, and also doing good to others. 
If Christians would talk more of the things of Christ, they 
would not only have more things to talk about, but they 
wouid acquire aa iacreasiog relish for these things. They 
acre generally far too reticeat oa the subject of religion for 
their owa good, and for their greatest usefulness. 








Religions Intelligence. 
A COLORED EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE. 


BY THE REV. JAMES B. WASSON, 


THE seventh annual Conference of Episcopal Clergymen 
and laymen actively engaged in work among colored people 
met at St. Philip’s Church in West Twenty-fifth Street, 
New York City, on Wednesday, Sept. 25th, and continued 
in session three days. After the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, the Conference was organized by the election 
of the Rev. W. V. Tunnell, of Brooklyn, as Chairman, and 
the Rev. George F. Bragg as Secretary. A Committee on 
business and a committee to draft an appropriate memo- 
rial to the General Convention of the Episcopal Church were 
appointed. The delegates who were present from the dif- 
ferent partsof the country were the Rev. Messrs. H.L. Phil- 
lips, of Philadelphia; T. G. Harper, of Kansa» City; Henry 
McDuffie,of Asheville, N. C.; B. B. Tyler, of Hampton, Va.; 
Joseph Mitchell, of Richmond, Va.; George E. Howell, of 
Virginia; T. W. Cain, of Galveston, Tex.; Paulus Moort, of 
Liberia; George Bragg of Norfolk. Va.; H.C. Bishop, of 
New York; W. V. Tunnell, of Brooklyn. and J. B. Massiah, 
of Maryland. In addition to these delegates, all of whom 
were colored, were two white clergymen who have devoted 
their lives to work among the colored people, the Rev. 
Messrs. Clapp, of Baltimore, and Sargent, of Memphis, 
Tenn. The lay delegates present were Messrs. W. C. D. 
Curtis, Rogers, Potter, James Mars, Delamar and George 
Gleaves. 

After the preliminary business of organization and the 
appointment of the standing committees, which consumed 
most of the first day, the Conference adjourned until the 


-evening, when it assembled to listen to an able and sug- 


gestive paper by the Rev. J. B. Massiah, on the question, 
“Shall Expediency take the Place of Christian Endeavor 
in the Church’s Work among Colored People?’’ No 
synopsis would do justice to this paper, which was at once 
strong, convincing, temperate and courteous. It ought to 
be printed and put into the hands of every member of the 
Episcopal Church. I have only room here for a few sen- 
tences from it: ** [The Church was founded to influence the 
world, not by a majority decision, but by the unblemished 
record of her children.”’ ‘‘The root of a schism which 
would infuse National customs and prejudices into the 
Gospel and call it the work of God.” ‘* From Maine to 
Mississippi the burning question of most Churchmen is, 
not Shall we listen to the voice of God which bids us join 
ourselves to the chariot of the Ethiopian? but, Is the Negro 
a religious and moral possibility?” ‘‘ After twenty years 
of experimental work among the colored people the Church 
is in doubt how best to begin her work.” ‘* Why ask the 
white man to ‘condescend’ to do this work, when his 
brother in black is especially fitted by Nature and by grace 
to labor in the field?”” ‘*The moan over the social ostra- 
cism of the white clergyman who ministers to a colored 
congregation humiliates the people he serves.”’ ‘‘ We are 
thankful to the Commission for work among the colored 
people, for the Divinity Hall in Washington; but the col- 
ored man has no voice on that Commission. Why?” * The 
Commission has been content to follow expediency in- 
stead of duty.’’ The paper closed by attacking vigorously 
the recent statement of Bishop Randoiph, of Virginia. as- 
serting that the Negro should not be allowed to have a 
voice in the councils of the Church because he does not 
have the requisite ability, capacity or character. 

The second day’s business was practically and speedily 
dispatched. Indeed, every member of the Conference 
seemed to have been infused with the spirit of unity aod 
mutual understanding in discussing the grave questions 
that were brought before it. Mr. Tunnell showed himself 
to be asingularly able and clear-headed presiding officer, 
and throughout the whole of the sessions the discussions 
were marked by ability, earnestness and courtesy. Alto- 
gether the Conference ueed not fear comparison with any 
similar gathering of white men. On the afternoon of the 
second day a resolution offered by the Rev. Mr. Bishop, 
protesting against the action of the diocese of Virginia, ex- 
cluding colored gentlemen from their diocesan rights and 
privileges, was adopted unanimously. The evening session 
was well attended, the feature of the session being a paper 
read by the Rev. T. W. Cain of Galveston, Tex., on *‘Our 
Position with Respect to Special Color line Legislation in the 
Church.”’ The paper was able, thoughtful and convincing, 
and was discussed by Prof. W. T. Peyton, of Leuisville, and 
the Rev. Messrs. McDuftie, Bryant and Burnell. 

On the third day the very important question of present- 
ing a memorial to the General Convention was discussed. 
The memorial finally adopted 1s too long to reproduce here; 
but the gist of it was that the Church, in her dealings with 
the colored people, has not lived up to. her fundamental 
theories of brotherhood in Christ, but that she is a respecter 
of persons; that colored clergymen have been and are de- 
prived of the rights which are theirs by virtue of their or- 
dination; that a separate organization for colored people is 
contemplated in some dioceses, contrary to the genius of 
the Church, and that for these and other reasons, the con- 
fidence of colored people generally, in the Church, has been 
greatly shaken as regards the reality of her catholicity and 
her professions of interest. The memorial closes by asking 
these plain questions: ‘* What is the positiou of the colored 
race in theChurch? Is it in accordance with the real doc- 
trines taught by this Church, that when men have once 
been admitted to s:ne sacred ministry, or to membership in 
the Church, they should be deprived of their rights because 
of their color? Does the action which has recently been 
taken in two dioceses of the Church represent the true 
spirit of the Church ? We ask the General Convention to 
give an emphatic and unequivocal answer to this our ear- 
nest and almost despairing appeal.’’ 

The following commuttee was deputed to present this 
memorial to the General Convention: the Rev. Messrs. 
W. V. Tunneli, Chairman; G. F. Bragg, Secretary; T. W. 
Cain, H. C, Bishop, and Paulus Moort. 





= 

The delegates were most hospitably entertained 
good people of St. Philip’s, of which the Rev. H.C, R 
is the rector, and they departed for their homes with the 
most pleasant memories of their meeting in New York. 

This yearly Conference, which is entirely a Voluntary 
gathering, each delegate paying all his own expe! 
originated a few years agoin the desire of the colored cler. 
gzymen of the Episcopal Church to meet one another and talk 
over their common work. Not many have ever been abje to 
get together, for, as a rule, the colored clergy are Poor, and 
the distances to be traveled are great. But the Confer. 
ences have, nevertheless, been productive ot much 8004, and 
promise to growin influence and power. In view of the 
treatment which the Episcopal Church has accorded to the 
colored race, the wonder is, not that there are so few col- 
ored Episcopalians, but that there are any at all, It is al. 
most pathetic to read the despairing appeal to the Chureh 
in the memorial from which I have quoted, and then to re. 
flect that in all likelihood the Church will ignore that ap- 
peal, or will strive to settle it by uttering a few meaning. 
less commonplaces about the importance of brotherhood 
and the necessity of going slowly in all things. Such cm. 
monplaces satisfy commonplace minds, but they are only 
an insult when offered to men who are smarting under 4 
sense of intolerable wrong and injustice, perpetrated bya 
body which claims to have the eaclusive divine authority 
to preach the Gospel to every creature. 

New York City. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE National Unitarian Conference will be held in 
Philadelphia, October 28th-31st. 





-.--Theidea of a Pan-Congregational Council has beep 
revived. The National Council at Worcester next week 
will be asked to consider the matter. 


Church in America, in Baltimore, in November. 


....The vote on the overture of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly concerning revision of the Confession of Faith yj) 
be taken in most of the presbyteries in the spring. 


....The American branch of the Evangelical Alliance 
will hold a national meeting in Boston, December 4th-tth, 
Eminent ministers and laymen are to deliver addresses, 


-. Professor Briggs’s new book, ‘*‘ Whither?” is ar. 
raigned by the Presbyterian Journal for attacking the 
Confessional doctrine of Sauctification. It says: 

“If we mistake not, he has prepared some unpleasant work for 
the next Generai Assembly. We donot see how that body can 
avoid meeting the issue which he has raised.” 


..--A number of Unitarian ministers have joined in the 
issue of a call for a general convention of Unitarians in 
the West, to consider the needs and opportunities of the 
Unitarian body, especially in regard to its Western work. 
It is expected that the meeting will be held in Chicego, 
October 22d-24th. 


...-Mrs. Mary B. G. Eddy, head of the “ Christian 
Science” movement, announces the closing of her “ Meta- 


physical College’’ in Boston, because so many have applied 
tor admission (160), all of whom insist on being taught b 
ber personally that she cannot possibly meet the deman 
upon her time and attention. 


.... Editor Phelan, of the Western Watchman (Catholic), 
writing from Italy, says Venice is the ‘“* most religious city 
in Italy. The churches are tull of people on Sunday, and 
at any hour of the day you may behold old and young, men 
and women, soldiers and sailors, kneeling at the altars and 
praying with all their heart.” 


.... The NatioualCongregational Council opens at Worces- 
ter, Mass., October 9th, and closes on the 15th. The 
first thing after organization will be reports and amend: 
ments to the Constitution Inthe evening Dr. RS. Storr 
will deliver an address on “ The Foreign Field.” Theva 
rious Congregational Sccieties will present statements con- 
cerning their affairs. There will also be papers and ad- 
dresses on various topics of denominational interest. The 
question will be decided of the admission of the United 
(white) Conference of Georgia, 


...-There has lately been organized in England under 
the presidency of Canon Wescott, a ‘* Christian Union for 
Promoting International Concord.’ Recent action of 
sume of the bishops of Canon Westcott’s Church suggests 
the desirability of a ‘‘Christian Union for Promoting 4 
terdenominational Concord.’”’ The Bishop of Worcester 
came down with swift reproof on the Rev. J. 0. West, of 
Birmingham, for promising to speak at the recognition! 
a Baptist minister. Mr. West might well be made chait- 
man of suah a Union, and in course of time might hope 
to induce his bishop to become a member. 


....A Sunday Observance Congress, held in Paris last 
week, passed a resolution to the effect that in cases where 


the observance of Sunday is impossible, a weekly holiday 
should be given toemployés. It also adopted a resolution 
advising emplovers not to pay their men on Saturday oF 
Sunday. The President of the United States, General Har 
rison, in a letter to the Congress, said:, 


“Experience and observation have convinced me that every 
one who works with hands and head needs ‘the rest which the 
Sabbath alone can give. Philanthropists and Christians 
view the questions from different points, but whether we e 
map as an animal or as an immortal being, we should unite 
assure him the rest which body and mind both require, to keep 
them in the best possible condition.” 

....The Arabian Mission which the General Syned of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church commended to its Board of For- 
eign Missions as a desirable undertaking is to be cond 
by Professor Lansing and his associates as an inde ‘ive 
mission. This announcement is taken by the Execw 
Committee of the Board as an occasion for stating that 
Board must under the circumstances dismiss the subjec 
The Committee expresses its hearty sympathy with Gor 
idea of this new mission, namely, the preaching of 
pel to Mohammedans. Yet it trusts that all in our 
Church interested in the matter may remember the tee 
obligations resting on us for work now carried oD in be 
foreign field, and hopes that special emphasis 





given to that part of the appeals of the new mission vet = 


asks that ‘no gift vo it may interfere with rev0'at 
inational contributions.’ ”’ 


[October 38, 1889. , 
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Missions. 
A MORE THAN MACEDONIAN CALL. 


BY THE REV. J. H. DE FOREST, 
yissIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IN SENDAI, JAPAN. 





que American Board has its largest single mission in 

Japaa. It numbers eighty-five adults and costs annually 

yoo. The rapid development of its work is shown in the 
fact that, while fifteen years ago I found only two little 
churches with about a dozen members each, there are now 
g.00 Christians and 50 churches, which contribute annu- 
ally about 330,000. At the head of the educational work 
stands the Kioto school, the president of which is the Rev 
Joseph Neesima, LL.D.—a name that is not only a moral 
power among the eighty theological students and the 700 
academic pupils, but that is influential for good from the 
north to the south of Japan. Following this college there 
areover twenty boys’ and girls’ schools, some of which, 
like the girls’ school in Osaka, with its 400 pupils, are in 
distress because of the large numbers that press into them, 
and others are getting gradually onto their feet, all cost- 
ing the Board little or nothing above the support of 
the foreign Christian teachers. 

We are now occupying eight stations extending through 
1,000 miles, Our out-stations—I cannot well count them. The 
Christians in connection with us have gone into towns and 
cities, carrying the Bible, opening preaching places, gath- 
ering believers and establishing churches. As one result of 
this aggressive work our mission, in its annual meeting 
just beld on the sacred mountain, Hiei, has been led into 
one of the most momentous stepsit hasevertakep. Feeling 
as never before the inadequacy of our presentforces, we have 
sent a Memorial to the Prudential Committee and to the 
churches asking for aid hitherto unprecedented—thirty- 
fve new missionaries, not with the view to extend our 
present limits or for experiments, but simply to occupy 
eight more large cities that are centers for absut 5,000,000 
people, which fields God bas opened to us and in which our 
eburches have already begun work. 

Ihave emphasized the words to us because eur mission 
unavimously believe that God, by his providential leading 
and by his Holy Spirit in our hearts, has emphasized those 
verysame words. We say it altho we see the great and 
good work a score of other missions, with their aggregate 
of 20,000 Christians, are doing here, and we rejoice that 
God has his plan for them too. We say it with deep hu- 
aility, conscious of the responsibility placed on us to do 
this special work, one that offers itself to no other mission, 
and to which we are called by voices louder and more real 
than any that smote the Apostle’s ear when ponderiug the 
invasion of Europe with the gospel of a crucified and risen 
Christ. 

Take Tottori for one example. For ten years we have 
occasionally crossed the backbone of Japan, traveling two 
or three days to reach this northern city, where the thea- 
ters are always crowded to hear us, where we now have a 
prosperous church and girls’ school, and where no other 
missionaries than those of the American Board have ever 
preached. Ou either side of this influential castle town 
fora distance of three hundred miles there is not a single 
resident missionary of any denomination. Within a few 
months our brethren in Okayama have received thirty or 
forty letters petitioning for missionaries from these Tot- 
tori Christians, who have so well learned the lesson of the 
importunate widow that their faith is not staggered when 
we say “‘ The Board has about reached its limit of men and 
money for Japan”; but their reply is, ‘*God gives us faith 
toask, and we must receive.”’ 

Or, take Fukui. Ten years ago I visited this place at the 
request of one of our Christians who, on that occasion, 
turned his bath-house into a preaching place. The witty 
Fukui-ites, seeing this. said: ‘‘ That used to be a place 
Where they washed people’s bodies, but now they have 
taken to washing their souls.’ This city where Dr. Griftis 
labored, from which many of bis able pupils have gone out 
into prominent government positions, in which city are 
maby noble families from which come such men as Matsu- 
daira, now for ten years Governor of the military, educa- 
onal and commercial city of Sendai—this city is calling 
10 us to give them missionaries, And this call isso per 
aistent that at last we are impelled to conquer our doubts 
and say to our constituency, ‘* The proper care of the work 
God has intrusted to us imperatively requires the occupa- 
Uon of this historic and influential city.” 

_ Then comes 7'su, the capital of the Province of Ise, which 
isthe center of Shintoism—two days distant from Osaka, 
Where for ten years we have been giving the best strength 
possible through irregular yisits; and Joshu, in which 
Province we have 1,080 Christians, the only Province in the 
Empire in which the President and Vice-President of the 

vincial Assembly, together with a majority of the Stand 
ing Committee, are earnest Christians; and other cities that 
me fails me to mention, all of which have a religious his- 
tory that binds them peculiarly to us, and from which 
‘me the scholars for our schools, who become the evangel- 
stand pastors for the churches. It is from these places 
‘ We receive these most urgent calls that gladden our 
farts, tho we tremble as we gather these requests and 
pass them over to the Board and the churches whose sym- 
om and substantial aid have already opened such wide 


B hg every Christian at home could have heard the 

of our beloved brother, who, at the request of the 
wa am, wrote and read that memorial. We were all 
oo. into one heart. Without a word of discussion it 
eS rag over to our president and secretary to sign and 
~ followed across the ocean by our prayers and hopes 

been no other petition that has ever gone from this 


pvbatever calls have hitherto gone from mission fields, 
_—, that none more expressive of the sincere desire 


People themselves has ever been formulated. We 








, _ *4V it in large letters that THIs Is NOT A MERE OPIN- 








ION OF A BODY OF MISSIONARIES. Of ourselves, we would 
never dream of asking, in the present state of our Board’s 
finances, and in addition to our very large force, for thirty- 
five more men and women—a number large enough to open 
two new missions. It is because these importunate calls 
to us from the cities have united our hearts in faith that 
there must be some way of filling them, some way of enter- 
ing these widely open doors, that we no longer feel it pre- 
sumptuous to say as the first apostles in their honesty of 
purpose recorded it, ‘‘ It seems good tothe Holy Spirit and 
to us ” to send our voices throughout the land of our birth 
urging the needed treasures of men and money to continue 
this gigantic work. 

Nor are we missiouaries.of Japan alone in affirming that 
these additional forces are needed here. Missionaries wbo 
have labored long in the great Empire to the West of us, 
and whose hearts are loyal to the fields in which God has 
placed them, freely say as they see our fields opening in 
every direction to Christian influences, ‘‘ Other fields can 
afford to wait. Now is the accepted time for Japan.”’ 
Ministers and Christian laymen, in going around the 
world, whether they strike Japan first and then pass 
through the immense mission fields of Asix, or whether 
they go leisurely through Turkey, India and China, and 
then visit us—are singularly unanimous in their verdict 
tbat waatever happens to other fields, Japan must be lib 
erally aided at once. 

Already some of our college classmates and several other 
Christian men of influence in their travels have tarried in 
our homes, and know from what they have seen the extent 
and worth of our work and our present pressing needs. We 
beseech such, wherever they are, to testify fully and aloud 
to the Board and to the churches with reference to the 
statements above. We do not desire simply that there 
should be thousands of those who only read the appeals 
that different members of our mission are sending by this 
mail to various papers and to individuals. Several of us 
left pastorates from which it was hard to break away. May 
the present need of Japan cause others to take that same 
step. Others of our number came directly from Yale 
Hartford, Andover, Chicago, Bangor. Oberlin. We, there- 
fore, not without confidence, send to the seminaries we 
love and ask those who will graduate in 1890 to write to us 
that we may at first hand give them the reasons why they 
are needed here. We would suggest to wealthy churches, 
in addition to their large contributions, the possibility of 
taking one of these unoccupied, influential cities, of visiting 
it by a representative and carrying it for a period of ten 
years in connection with the Board. 

We bear that there are nearly four thousand young men 
and women in institutions of learning pledged to go into 
the work of foreign missions, if God will open the door to 
them. We would cry aloud to this army to see that Japan 
does not suffer at this critical time. The same Holy Spirit 
that used a vision of only one man to call the Apostle into 
Europe we profoundly believe is now calling, not by means 
of vague visions, but through the voices of whole com 
munities of real men and women, and saying: ‘‘ Come and 
teach us your Bible and show us by your lives how to prac- 
tice its truths.” 


The Sunday-scbool, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 13th. 
YHE ARK BROUGHT TO ZION.—II. Sa. vi, 1-12. 


NoreEs.—"* Baale Judah.’”’—The old pame of Kirjath- 
jearim. “That sitteth upon the Cherubim.”—The 
golden figures whose wings were stretched, as if in pro- 
tection, over the ark and whose faces regarded each other, 
were called the cherubim. ‘“ That dwelleth between”’ is 
perhaps a better translation. It was bere that there was a 
manifestation of the Deity, and undoubtedly the peop!e 
thought that God made this his only home. ‘* Upon a 
new cart.”’—The law was that the ark should be carried by 
hand and only by its staves. The Levitical family were 
the only ones allowed in that position. David transgressed 
this law which was important as a test of obedience. 
“The sons of Abinudab,’’—If real sons they must have 
been very old, for the ark had been placed with Abinadab 
seventy years before. Probably descendants.—— * With 
alt manner of instruments.’’—Read instead, ‘ with all 
their might.”’ See parallel passage, [ Chronicles xiii, 8. 
“ Psalteries.’’—Something like a lute. Its strings 
were probably stretched over a wooden frame in the shape 
of a triangle. ** Castanets.’’—Here the Revisers have 
gone squarely against the Authorized Version, which trans- 
lates the Hebrew word into ‘‘cornets.” There were three 
kinds of cornets used. Two kinds were probably metallic; 
the one straight, the other curved. This latter is repre- 
sented by anonomatopoetic Hebrew word and a trumpet of 
horn. But the castanet or sistrum is different. The one 
consists of a number of oval shells carved of wood or ivory 
held in the hand and rattled while dancing. The sistrum 
was an instrument imported from Egypt into Judah. This 
consisted of an oval metal frame through which metal 
rods passed loosely. It had a handle by which it was 
skaken, producing a metallic clatter. The student can 
take his choice of these renderings. Scholarship hasn’t 
ultimately decided the value of this instrument. 
Threshing floor of Nacon.””—In I Chron. xiii, 9, it is called 
Chidon. Nacon means smiting, while Chidon is the 
stroke, both referring to the smiting of Uzzah. 
‘* Perez-uzzah.””—See margin of Kevised Version. 
““Obed-edom.”’—Who was a Levite and fit by virtue of his 
birth and training to guard the ark. ** Gittite.”—Of 
the city of Gath-rimmon. 

Instruction.—The ark, that which signified the presence 
of the living God, had at last been reverently conveyed to 
the capital of the new empire. This act of devotion to 


their spiritual ideal was supported bythe people. It was 
the outcome of national piety. It is well that the capital 
of a nation shal! become the spiritual as we'll as the polit- 
ical center. The spires of cathedrals and churches should 






































vie in conspicuousness with the dome of the capitol: Bu- 
reaus of Christian charity should not be outdone by a 
national Treasury building, and colleges of theology 
should start into life with more enthusiasm than even the 
Smithsonian Institute displays. The Roman Catholics 
have started a University in Washington, believing that 
city to be the most favorable place for proselytism and the- 
ological training. it wculd be well if the Protestant 
Church should establish the ark of God in Washington 
and not abandon the fields for foreigners to cultivate. 

That this was a national act is proven by the fact that 
thirty thousand chiefs of the people followed David to 
Baale Judah. There must be chosen people even for such 
duties, All cannot be senators, nor can every one be the 
minister, or even the deacon. The laymen in the church 
may not shine at conventions with such brilliancy, but 
they have as much power for good as their pastor if they 
are intelligent Christians. A minister is a Christian by 
profession, and many of his acts have not the influence that 
the same would have when performed by ap unordained 
man. Any man can fulfil! with as far-reaching results any 
except the official duties of the chosen one. 

[t is not easy to harmonize the doom of Uzzah with our 
ideas of a tender God, and it is not necessary totry. We 
know that conditions were different then from what they 
are now, and we know that God is merciful, and whatever 
he does is reasonable, if we know all the facts. The teacher 
must give to thescholar not the imperfect Jewish, but the 
Christian conception of God. God’s anger does uot kindle 
for unintentional disobedience of formal or forgotten 
luw. Nevertheless, one does not escape the results of 
breaking God’s natural laws by forgetting them, or 
by ignorance of them. God punishes, to-day, as ever, in- 
fringemepts of his spiritual as well as physical laws. 
He who touehes the hot stove is burnt, and he who 
forgets the law of love wounds himself beyond com- 
pute. Christ banished formalism, and we have evolved 
into a manliness of Christian life assuperior to that of the 
time of David as Christ is to us. 

God blesses any home or any beart that enshrines him. 
If the words of Christ are true about immortality, the life 
without God is as worthless to us as an unseen sun. The 
life beyond is areality. Shall we cast it asid: through 
carelessness or laziness here ? 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


CALDWELL, §. L., D.D., died, September 26th, Providence, 
. I.. aged 69. 

CHILDS, H. W., recently of England, accepts call to Linwood 
ch., Cincinnati, O. 

EVANS, R. P., Kansas City, Mo., resigns. 

HOWLAND, H., Rollin, Mich., resigns. 

MITCHELL, R. S8., East Jaffrey, N. H., resigns. 

MURRY, A. H., Long Plain, Mass., accepts call to Charlotte, Vt. 

PARKER, G., Sterling, called to Moline, Il. 

RAY, J. L.. Cincinnati, O., accepts call to Williamsburg, N. Y. 

SMITH, A. A., Petersham, Mass., resigns. 

STEW ART, J., Owen Sound, Ont., called to Pella, Ia. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ANDRUS, Ev1zurR, Dougias, Mich., resigns. 

BABB, THomMAS E., West Brookfield, called to Chelsea, Mass. 

BALCOM, FREDERICK A., No. Leominster, accepts call to Leo- 
minster, Mass. 

BALL, RosBert H., ord. Fairhaven, Vt.. Sept. 18th. 

BARD, GrorGE L, inst. Walpole, N. H., Sept. 17th. 

BAXTER. THomas G., Kalkaska, accepts cali to Alba, Mich. 

BOARDM ams CHARLES P., Magnolia, accepts call to West Bur- 
lington, la. 

BURTON. NATHAN L., Le Mars, accepts call to Tipton, Ia. 

CAMPBELL, JAmgEs M., Grand Ledge. Mich., resigns. 

CHILDS, WILuiiaM., Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Eng., accepts call 
to Rosedale, Mich. 

CREELMAN, HARLAN, graduate of Yale Divinity School, ord. 
Worthington, Mass., Sept. 17th. 

CURTIS, ASHER W., Marion, accepts call to Raleigh, Ala. 

EDDIE, JAmEs B., Ellis, Kan., resigns. 

any; - ‘acme J., Pacific Seminary, accepts call to Oro- 
ville, Cal. 

HARDEN, JOHN, accepts call to Kokomo, Ind. 

HUGHES, Isaac C., Columbus, accepts call to Palmyra, O. 

HUTCHINSON, WiL1i1AM A., Inistioge, Ont., called to White 
Rock and Helena, Mich. 

KILMER. CHARLES H., Kichford, N. Y., called to Pres. ch., Can- 


ton, Penn. ; 
LANCASTER, ELLSWORTH G., Andover Sem., ord. Ashby, Mass., 


Sept. i9th. . 
LLOYD, GrorGE, Frankfort, Mich., resigns. 
MILLER. JOHN W., inst. Rosendale, Wis., Sept. 18th. 
— FDWARD A., Ve Pue, Ill., called to West Denver, 


‘ol. 

PARADIS, J. H., inst. French ch., Lowell. Mass., Sept 16th. 

PORTER, Epwarp C., Charlestown, called to Watertown, 
Mass., and Kethany ch., Chicago, III. 

REED, Davo A., Hope ch., Springfield, Mass., resigns. 

ROUTLIFFE, C. H., accepts cail to Hancock and Lake Emily, 


Minn. 

SCHERMERHORN, Peter, New Haven and Chesterfield, Mich., 
resigns. 

WESTON, GrorGE D., Rapid River, Mich., resigns. 

WOLFE, Josers. Whatcom, W. T., accepts call to become mis- 
sionary for Eastern Oregon of Cong. 8S. 8. and Pub. Society. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAKER, BENJAMIN F., Sedgwick, Kan., resigns. 

BAKER, HEnry R., Gilead, Conn.. resigns. 

BERRY. EDWARD A., Romeo, Mich., resigns. 

BROOKS, W. F. (colored), Pittsburg. Penn., resigns. 

BUSW ELL, J. O.. Arena, Wis., resigns. 

CAMP, PHILANDER, Lycoming Center. Penn., resigns. 
FAWKES, DURANGO. accepts call to Otho, la. 

HARTLEY, I. 8.. D.D., Utica, N. Y., resigns. 

HUNTER, T. Bement, accepts call to Garden Plain, I)l. 
asa C. M., Allegheny, Penn., accepts call to Burchard, 


KENT, LAWRENCE, Oconomowoc. Wis., resigns. 
LANCASHIRE, Henry, died September 20th, saratoga Springs, 


. Y., aged 64. 
LEARD, T. W., Atbens, Ill., accepts call to Schuyler, Neb. 
MARSHALL. A., Chicago, accepts call to Jonesville, Mich. 
McCALL, SOLomon C., Saybrook, died, September 17th, at Hart- 
tord, Conn., aged 68. 
McKEE, 8. V.. South Lyon, Mich., resigns. 
MILLER, W. H., Finlayville, Penn., accepts call to St. Paul 


Neb. 
MOORE, R. R., Conneautville and Harmonsburg, Penn., re- 


signs. 

MUNDY. E. F., Salida, called to Grand Junction, Col. 
PALMER, WILLIAM 8., Norwich, Conn., resigns, 

REED, Carson. Grant City, Mo., resigns. 

REID, R. C., Franklin, Tenn., accepts call to Charlotte, N. C. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
COLEY, Epwarp H., Stamford, accepts call to South Manches- 
ter, Conn. 
FARRINGTON, W. G.. D.D., Bloomfield, N. J., resigns. 


fOSTER, James, Durango, Col., accepts call to Iowa City, Ia. 
LACEY, HENRY O., died September «7th, Winstead, N. J., aged 


On. 
PLUMMER, C. H., Red Wing. Minn.,, resigns. 
ROBINSON, N. F., accepts call to ch. of the Annunciation, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 
SKINNER, JAmes A.. ord. September 2ist, Rochester, N. Y. 
STAUNTON, WILLIAM, D.D., died September 2%b, New York, 


* aged 86. 
aid a #«, E. D., Brewster, N.Y., accepts call to the Dalles, 
re. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BROWD, Oscar F., Retermed Epis., died September 22d, Amity- 


i N. Y., aged 52. 
JACKSON: C. L, * Christian,” Albany, accepts call to Ch. of the 
Evangel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Literature. 


[Fhe prompe mention in our list of **Books of the 

eek’ will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


RANKE’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


With the publication recently of the 
eighth and the ninth volumes ofthe Weltge- 
schichte by Leopold Ranke, this remarkable 
work on universal history by the greatest of 
modern historians has been brought down 
to our own day and date and has thus been 
completed. The greater part of the seventh 
volume, reaching to the beginning of the 
twelfth century, had been dictated by the 
venerable and veteran author when, at the 
age of more than fourscore and ten, death 
put an end to histirelesslabor. Practically 
the work as mapped out by the author was 
then almost completed. It was not his in- 
tention, at least not originally, to carry it 
through the post-Reformation period, since 
it was in these centuries that his masterly 
researches had been already issued in an 
exhaustive manner. His aim seemed pri- 
marily to portray in grand outline those 
periods which he had not yet treated in de- 
tail. His pupils, Dove, Winter and Weide- 
mann, have now published such accounts of 
the more modern period which they found 
in the papers of the master, but which were, 
however, in such a shape that they required 
a somewhat fuller elaboration on the part 
of the editors than is usually the case in 
posthumous volumes, and even then the 
work is more or less a torso, altho one that 
is remarkably rich in contents. The eighth 
volume contains an account of the crusades 
and of the papal power and rule in the later 
middle ages, based upon fragments used by 
Ranke in his University lectures. The 
ninth volume contains the narrative of the 
Transition from the Medieval to Modern 
Times, based upon similar documents. Its 
chief contents, however, are a series of 
nineteen lectures on ‘The Epochs of Mod- 
ern History,’’ delivered in 1854 before 
Maximilian II, of Bavaria, and upon his in- 
vitation, when Ranke was his guest. In 
reality these discourses cover the whole 
period from the introduction of Christianity 
down to the nineteenth century, the last 
nine lectures, covering more than a hundred 
pages, being devoted to the period 
since the Reformation. The externals 
in the history of this period are given 
only in outline, the description proper 
being devoted to the account of the develop- 
ment of thought, civilization, culture, liter- 
ature, etc., etc. It is interesting in this con- 
nection that notwithstanding that these dis- 
courses were delivered before the most pow- 
erful Catholic potentate of Germany, 
Ranke makes a frank and strong defense of 
the necessity and the principles of the Prot- 
estant Reformation, and is outspoken in his 
condemnation of the Ultramontane abuse 
of Luther, particularly of their bitter and 
unjustifiable attacks upon his private char- 
acter. When we remember that these lec- 
tures were delivered shortly after the Mu- 
nich historian Déllinger had published his 
violent onslaught on the Reformation, they 
receive a more than ordinary importance. 
No direct polemics on Déllinger are made, 
but doubtless we have here the Protestant 
answer to the Catholic attack. It is true 
that Dillinger has recently withdrawn his 
charges against the Reformation and its 
principles, but his manners and methods, in 
gross exaggeration, are being vigorously 
pushed by the new Roman Catholic his- 
torical school of Janssen. In this way 
the publication of Ranke’s lectures even 
atithis late date is timely. In more than 
one other particular Ranke’s history has 
marked individuality and noteworthy 
features. He represents better than 
any one else the objective historiography 
whose principles were first clearly enunci- 
ated, and, at least in part, applied by Nie- 
buhr. The central thought is to allow the 
sources of history to tell their own story as 
much as possible. It differs in this from 
the school in which the subjective and per- 
sonal element of the historian is allowed to 
be so strong a factor as even to take sides 
with the one or the other actor in his 
tory, of which school Mommsen is proba- 
bly the best representative. Not the 
least remarkable feature is Ranke’s 
pronounced antagonism to the natural- 
istic methods of modern radical histo- 
rians. He recognizes in the history of Is- 
rael and of early Christianity the presence 
of factors and forces other than and above 
the human. In fact, he recognizes God in 
history. In this respect, as well as in his 
mastery of the principles and the practice 
of truly philosophical hjstoriography, he 
stands head and shouldérs above his con- 
temporaries. 









One-Year Course in German. By Oscar 
Faulhaber, Ph.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in Phillips Exeter Academy. (D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston.) This is the second 
edition of this excellent manual. It is 
adapted to students fitting for the leading 
colleges. The reading-matter is graded; 
grammar is illustrated in the stories. Phi- 
lological resemblances between German and 
English are noted. Translations from Eng- 
lish into German are omitted, the object of 
the book being to facilitate translation of 
German into English at sight. Prepar- 
atory French Reader, by O. B. Super, 
Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages in 
Dickinson College (D. C. Heath & Co.), is a 
colloquial rather than a Classical Reader. 
It will take its place among the excellent 
manuals we now have for intreducing the 
student to the living French tongue as 
written and spoken to-day. At the same 
time the lessons as arranged give a good ba. 
sis for as much classical reading and study 
as the student may care to do. 





Princess Splendor, the Woodcutter’s 
Daughter, is a fascinating fairy story ina 
fascinating little book made in Japan, 
translated into English from the Japanese 
by E. Rothesay Miller, and published by the 
Kobunsha Dobashi, Tokyo (Tokio.) This 
story belongs in ‘‘ The Japanese Fairy Tale 
Series.”’” Nothing could be more delicately 
or sweetly done, and the book sewed up in 
the native fashion out of silk paper folded 
double and printed only on one side is illus- 
trated by Japanese artists with astonishing 
spirit both of drawing and of coloring. 


~~ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW volume of poems by Lord Ten- 
nyson is soon to be published. 





..-Eliza Cook the poet, of whom Ed- 
mund Gosse says in the October Forum 
that she once ‘‘ enjoyed ten times the com- 
mercial success of Browning,’’ died last 
week. 


.. The firm of Messrs. Belford, Clarke & 
Company, publisbers, failed last week for 
some $400,000 with assets amounting to 
$250,000. A member of the firm ascribes 
their misfortunes to the non-existence of 
an international copyright law. It is not 
yet known whether the firm will resume 
business after the difficulties are settled, 
but at present the property is in the hands 
of a receiver. 


....A new paper has been started in Bos- 
ton under the title of The Transatlantic. 
Its first number will be issued the middle 
of October, and thereafter it will appear on 
the first and fifteenth of each month. It 
will be “A Mirror of European Life and 
Letters.”’ It will be made up of extracts 
of translations from European literatures 
gathered not only from the periodical press, 
but also from the newest books and pam- 
phiets. If the paper succeeds it may be for 
foreign literature what The Atlantic has 
been for American literature to American 
readers. We presume that Boston will be 
pleased to have not enly The Atlantic, but 
The Traxsatlantic published within its 
limits. 

.. We regret very much that we have not 
space to notice in detail the October maga- 
zines. The number of magazines has in- 
creased so during the past few years, and 
the excellence both of the old ones and the 
new ones has also increased to such an ex” 
tent, that it is impossible for the editor to 
read all he wants toin the magazines or to 
say all he wants to concerning their con- 
tents. It is, therefore, with something 
like a pang that we lay aside the month’s 
magazines without special notice, noting 
merely that we have on our table, The For- 
um. The Century, Scribner’s,The Atlantic, 
Harper's, Tee Cosmopolitain, Lippin- 
cott’s, Belford’s (will the failure”put a stop 
to this magazine, we wonder ?), The Chau- 
tauquan (under its new magazine form), The 
Popular Science Monthly, The Catholic 
rege Magazine of American History, 
St. Nicholas, Cassell’s, The Book Lover, etc. 


In this same connection we have to regret 
also that we canrot more than name the 
English reviews for September which come 
tous. They are The Contemporury, The 
Nineteenth Century, The Fortnightly and 
The New Review. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Modern Miracles. Being Manifestations of 
God's Love and Power. By Leila Thompson. 
With a Preface by the Kev. Alexander 
McLaren, D.D. 7x49, pp. 156. New York: 

Se CUED Ge a sce dciccvcesccccvessoesca 

Spurgeon’s Gold. Twenty. oom hundred selec- 
tions from the works of C. H. Spurgeun. 
Selected by Edmond Herz Swern. 754x5%4. 





TR, eee TRO CNBr c cncccceccccesesescccoesceces $1 00 
Yours and Mine. By Anna B. Warner. Hens, 

BD. STO. TRO GOMES... ce cor cccccccscccscecs 150 
A Student's Manual ot Ethical Fallosopby 

Adapted from the German of G. Vo 7. 


yeki. By Stanton Coit, Ph.D. ah pp. 
vill, 304. London, cages: | Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co....... 





Reports of the Sotyymnes of the Church of Scot- 
and for the Year ‘1% pp. 1138. 
Edinburg, Scotland: Witt lackwood & 

oun Song. For the Uses of the House of God. 
Prepared by Melancton Woolsey Stryker. 
ix » pp. 464. New York: Bigelow and 

ain 


Diana Wentworth. A Novel. BY Cagetipe 
Fothergill. 8514. pp. vi, 251. New York - 
Harper & Bros............cscccccee socccece-coe 0 45 

Select Poems mr Willian Wordsworth. . an 
with Notes by William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. %x 
5, pp. Vill, 258. Thesame..... ....c00 covceeees 

Nero, A Romance. By Ernest Benen, Trans- 
lated from the German by Clara Bell and 
Mary |. amy x4g 
Volume } yp. 04 o 
York: William 8S. Gottsberger & Co........ 

Finger Plays. For } ng and Kindergarten. 

y Emilie Paulsson. Illustrated by L. J. 
Bridgeman. Music by Cornelia C. Roeske. ‘ 
946x7k, pp. 16. Boston: D. oe ft COrcccece 13 

Cuy 5 Heed. By Elvirton Wright. pp. 

ew Yerk: The National : 0- 
ciety and Publishing House................. «+ 

Hildegarde: or, ‘He Leadeth.”’ By Ernest Gil- 
more. 74¢x5, pp. 252. The same............-+- 

The Boy Travellers in Mexico. Adventures of 
two Youths in a Journey to Northern and 
Central Mexico. Campenehy. and Yucatan, 
with a description of t Republics of Cen- 
tral America, ane al the a — Canal. 


By Thomas W. . 4x64. Dp. xx, 552. 
i ckccceccccnecctqaqetcenecdscescense cone 
City Legends. By Will C ae Illustrated. 
W4x64¢, pp, 170. The same.............0eeee.++ 
Chita: A a emery 4 Lost, Island. od Lafcadio 
Hea 736x5, pp. 204. Thesame ............. 
Summer > Bettie Ss.  ioiian = ‘ie Sy 
Theodore Child. 74x5. pp. = re same.. 
The Nursery Lesson Book. Guide_ for 


Mothers teaching Young chitacen Fifty 

easy lessons, each lesson combining simple 

and progressive instruction in reading, 

arithmetic, drawing, singing. With one 

hundred illustratious in outline and sixteen 

songs! set to —/ i? By Philip, G. Hubert, 

Jr. 1046x7, pp. 74. New York: G. P. Put- 

OT Ne ac cc cdsctes-veccdssecdcsccccesessecs 0 75 
The Story of the Bacteria, and_their Relations 

to Health and Disease. By T. Mitche'l 

Prudden, M.D. 74¢x5, pp. 43. The same.. 0 7% 
A Woman’s War Record, i861-1865. By Septima 


M. Collins. 744x434, pp. 78. Thesame........ 075 
Day Lilies. By Jeane Oliver Smith. 5x74, pp. 
ie. PI Mi ccdasteresacccectnastccenévese 1580 


Inthe Time of Cherry Viewing. An Episode 

in Japan. By Margaret Peale. 644x414, pp. 

127. atuunpeccts caunadpetsensteesnions 0 2 
A Popular Treatise on the Winds. Comprising 

general motions of the atmosphere, mon- 

soons. cyclones, serandons, water-spouts 

bail-storms, etc., etc. Lf William Ferrel, 

M.A., Ph.D, 9gxé, pp. vii, 05. New York: 

GORE WHERE © BB csc cccccceccccchoccescesscoce 400 
The_ Guardian ee By Oliver Wendell 

Holmes. 7x4 p. xii, 420. New York: 

Houghton, Mi hin BE sa cbcocsccdontesevcctses 0 50 
The Gray Champion, and Other Stories = 

Sketches. By Hawthorne. 7x4, pp. 

OE sn eed Sednd cddccenh nse denetbetebedaaiite 1¢0 
Walden. By Henry D. Thoreau. 7x4. 

volumes. Volume [., pp. 28%; Vales! it, Dp. 

SPs UN Cede canavecddaschenstctensate 200 
Eathor’ s Fortune. A Story for Girls. By Lucy 

Cc. — 8x5, pp. 408. Philadetphia: Porter 


Pt eae from a Busy yg - The Ark of me 
Covenant. and Meri, o y, Willia 
Newton, D.D, 73% pp. 139 9. Philadelphia: 
pete 9 Retetenal” ublicaticn Society 
( PNR én sdeataedsuhoatehqnebbbeockedetaietcses 

A Tragedy of Errors. By Frank A. aan 
Vax, pp. 444. New York: Frank A. Munsey 


A Pda and Grammatical Commentary on 
St. Paul’s First Epistle tothe Corinthians. 
By Charles J. Ellicott, D.D. 9¢x6, pp. 342. 
Andover. Mass.: W. F. Dra RS ot aE 

Historical and Systematic Theology. By Re 
vere Franklin Weidner. 8x534, pp. 243. yoni. 
cago and New York: Fleming H. Revell..... 

Convenient Houses. With fifty plansfor the 
Housewife. Architect and Housewife, A 
Journey through the House—Fifty Conven- 
ient Plans—Practical House Building for the 
Owner--Business te ro uilding 


Thomas Y. Crowel i 
A History of France. a Victor Duru 
Abridged and translated from the French. 
By Mrs. M. Carey. With an introductor 
notice and a constitution to the year eaey 
By J. vrapklin Jameson, Ph.D. 8x5, pp. 
es, Ce DE i aniak cnccvsssudanssdetecess 2 60 
Our World Reader. No I. First Lessons in 
Geography, being a revised edition of our 
World” No. I. By Mary L. Hall. 734x5, pp. 
SUR, TRUS GR Gin ccc ccecccdcccceccesces 060 
Common School endianten A Music Read- 
er for Schools of Mixed Grades. First les- 
sons in Singing and Reading Music, with 
exercises and songs in one. two and three 
parts and directions to teachers. 734x544, 
Bee BO Gc cccesscctcocccaboccccsecases 0 4 
A General History for. Celleges and High 
Schools. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. 754x5, pp. 
BE, Hb: DM Meawecastascenncesctces. escheoes 1 65 
Children’s Stories in English Literature. From 
alusin to shakespeare. By Henrietta Chris- 
Cian Wright. 74x: Sv pp. vil, 345. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s SOnB...........ccccsecceeees 
Selections froin Wordsworth. With No‘es. By 
A. J. George, M.A. 74¢x5, pp. xx, 434. Bos 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co Dhastiaaetess inane 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
October BOOK NEWS 


has a plate paper portrait of 
Andrew Lang and fifty-two big 
pages about almost nothing but 
books. 

The books of the month. All 
of them. Book News has no 
likes and dislikes. Lift its cov- 
ers and you get a glimpse of the 
whole world of books—the es- 
sence of them as well. Without 





prejudice. The best critics’ 
thought sorted out. 
And the fair price. You are 


like to save a year’s cost of Book 
News on every book you pay 
$2 or more for—if you go by 
what it tells you. 
de. acopy, 50c. a year. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 


WTEWSPA PER. BY ERTISING. 
70rT 0 Cents 
Spruce Street, N. ¥ 





MACMILLAN & EL 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A YEAR WITH THE Birps, 


By W. WARDE FOWLER. Author of “Tales 
of the Birds.”” With Tilustrations py 
Bryan Hook. Third and enlargeq edi. 
tion. 12mo. $1.25. 


TALES OF THE BIRDS, 
By W. WARDE FOWLER. With Illustration, 
by Bryan Hook. New and cheaper 
edition. $1.25. 


NEW EDITION, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LAW OF Ty 
CONSTITUTION, 
By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L. 8vo. $8.50, 


“ Professor Dicey is already well known as 8 legal 
writer of very high class, and lawyers wil) eaally 
anticipate the insight, the clear and precise handling 
of the subject, the lucid statement, the wit ang the 
quite perfect legal style that mark these lectures, 
Although the conceptions of constitutional law in 
this book are, in some respects radically different 
from ours, there could hardly be a better introdye. 
tion to the study of our own law than it Offers, its 
constant reference to our methods and to those of 
France, Belgium and Switzerland bring out the sig. 
nificance and flavor of much inal! the systems whic) 
would otherwise be only half understood or pg 
feebly grasped.’’—The Nation. 

NEW BOOK BY THE REV J. B. LIGHTFOQvT. 
BISHOP OF DURHAM, 


ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 


Reprinted from the Contemporary Review, 
By J. B. Licutroot, D.D., DCL, 
LL.D., Bishop of Durham. 8vo, $3.50, 

“ Every earnest student of the Christian evidences 
will feel grateful to Dr. Lightfoot, not only for his 
championship of the truth when assailed in the book 
to which he replies, but for the exceedingly valuable 
résumé be supplies of the whole argument as respects 

the authencity of the New Testament books. It s 

a great service to the cause ofsacred learning which 

the accomplished Bishop of Durham bere renders 

and is sure to be appreciated as such in America no 
less then in his own country.’’—Chicago Standard, 


CHARACTERS AND EPISODES OF THE 
GREAT REBELLION. 


Selected from the History and Autobiogra- 
phy of Edward, Ear] of Clarendon, and 
edited, with short notes, by the Very 
Rev. G. D. BoYLE, M.A., Dean of Salis- 
bury. 12mo, $2.00. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIE 
NEW VOLUME. 
MONK. 


By Julian Corbett. 12mo, cloth limp, 
cents; edges uncut, 75 cents. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


DAVID LIVINGSTUNE. By Thomas Hughes. 
HENRY THE FIFTH. By the Rev. A.J. Church. 
GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir William 

Butler. 
LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Richard Temple. 
WELLINGTON. By George Hooper. 
DAMPIER. By W. Clark Russell. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 
ZINE. NOW READY. 
Single The Anau 
Numbers, October Number Subsoription 
16 cents. Commencing a New Volume: $1.75 
CONTENTS: 
ON THE SOUTH COAST. A.C. Swinburae. 
CHILDREN IN THEATRES. Mrs. Jeune. 
CEYLON. Sir J. F. Dickson. 
ENGLISH GIRLHOOD: Mrs. Molesworth. 
WHITE ANDSILENT NUNS. Henry W. Lacy. 
PAMELA. Hon. Mrs. Anstruther. 
EMBOSSING OF METALS. W, A. 5S. Benson. 
A RONDEAU. Walter Crane. 
A HOMELESS LOVE. Violet Fane. 
WAGNER AT BAYREUTH. G. Bernard Shaw: 
THE RING OF AMASIS, Earl of Lytton. 
*, Send 15 cents for sample copy to the publishers. 


MACMILLAN & 00, 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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“1 ndoubtedly the theological book of the 


year.’’—The New York Mail and Express. 


WHITHER ?—A Theological Question for the Times, 


By CHARLES AvuausTus Briaas, D.D. 


1 vol., 8vo. 


$1.75. 


Dr. Briggs’s book is destined to create wide and most active discussion on all sides. 
It is a bold and eloquent demand for a more liberal theology, and advocates what may be 
thought a radical change in church work as well as doctrines. 


“Jt should have a place in every theological li- | 
prary.”’—Boston Gazette. 


“It is well calculated to create quite a stir in the 
Christian world.”’- N. ¥. Journal of Commerce. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF EX-MINISTER WASHBURNE’S GREAT WORK. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MINISTER TO FRANCE. 


By the Hon. E. B. WASHBURNE. Fully illustrated. New and cheaper edition. 2 vols., 


8vo, $5.00. 


The new and chea 


r edition of this famous work contains everything that was in the earlier edition, in- 


cluaing the sixteen full-page and numerous text illustrations. 


“From first to last the book is one of intense inter- | a 
est.”—The Churchman. 


“The most remarkable book of its kind ever pub- 
lished .’’—The Independent. 


First Edition sold befvre Publication. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 


A Winter’s Tale. By ROBERT LOUIS STE- 
VENSON. With ten full-page [Illustrations 
by WILLIAM HOLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; pa- 
per (without [llustrations), 50 cents. 

“It is beyond all doubt his best work.”"—The Specta- 
tor (London). 
“It is the best story Stevenson hasever written; 


and higher praise could hardly.be given.’’—Detroi 
Free Press. 


LESTER WALLACK’S 


MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. 


With an Introduction by LAURENCE HUuT- 
TON. With numerous portraits, views, 
fac-simile reproductions, etc. Popular 
edition. 12mo, $1.50. 

“A volume of reminiscences singularly rich in en- 
ertainment.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


*,* This limited large-paper edition of 500 copies of 
this book was entirely sold within ten days of the date of 
publication. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Their Place in the Pastorate, iu Prayer, and 
in Conferences. By the Rev. AUGUSTUS 
C. THompson, D.D. 12mo, $1.75. 


The success of Dr. Thompson’s ‘“‘Moravian Mis- 
sions” and other works foreshadows an equally wide 
pularity for this volume, the broad scope of which 

8 well indicated inthetitle. The volume is add 
to clergymen, and ha 
foreign missions. But ithas a deep interest for lay- 
meu as well, for the subject involves the relation of 
the con regation to the question of foreign missions. 
The aut BY style is easv and fluent, rich in anecdote 


and allusio 
ef COLLECTION OF 


LETTERS OF DICKENS, 


1833-1870. 16mo, $1.25. 
This collection of letters of the immortal author of 
“Pickwick” and “David Copperfield’ is compiled 


from already published maberieie, ano is issued ina 
uniform style, botn in bindin, and in presswork,with 
the popular | edition of the “Collection of Letters of 
Thackeray.” The two volumes contain the brightest 
and most tha racteristic letters of the two creat nov- 
elists, and will make a popular gift set for the holiday 
season. 


*.* A New Portrait of Constance Fenimore Woolson, with a charming personal 
sketch of the author, appears in the October number of THE BooK BUYER. Also an en- 


graved portrait and sketch of HENRIK IBSEN, 


the famous Norwegian dramatist, who has 


been the literary sensation of the past London season. Together with sketch and portrait 
of BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, and forty pages of literary articles, reviews, etc. Beautiful- 


lyillustrated. ‘The best literary guide publ 


ished,” says the N. Y. Tribune. If you will 


mention this paper, and inclose ten cents, a copy of the October number will be sent you. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S S9N3, 


143-745 Broadway, New York, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


sa 122d THOUSAND. 
LOOKING BACKWARD. 


By EDWARD BELLAMY. 
from new plates. 
paper, 50 cents. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


Vol. 1.of American Religious Leaders. By Pro- 
fessor A. V. G. ALLEN, author of “ The Continuity 
of Christian Thought.” $1.25 


An entirely New Edition 
Cloth, price reduced to $1.00; 


Professor Allen writes with the impartiality ofa 
historian, and succeeds admirably in portraying the 
gceat qualities of Edwards and the profound‘ influence 
exerted by him on American religious thought. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Ii the Series of American Statesmen. By JOHN 
T. MORSE, JR., author of the volumes on Jobn 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson and John Quincy 
Adams. in this series. #1.25. 


TWO CORONETS. 


A Novel. By MaRyY AGNES TINCKER, author of 
“ Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” 12mo, $1.50. 


A noteworthy story with characters and scenes of 
italy and New England." 


SIX PORTRAITS. 


By Mrs. M.G. VAN RENSSELAER, author of 


“ Henry 
Hobson Richardson and his Works.” 


16mo, $1.25. 


Papers of much biogray hic and art value on Luca 
Della Robbia, Correggio, William Blake, Corot, 
George Fuller and Winslow Homer. 


THE HERITAGE OF DEADLOW MARSH 


And other Tales, including a Knight-Errant of the 
Foot-Hills, A Secret of Telegraph Hill and Cap- 
tain Jim’s Friend. By BRET HARTE. 16mo, $1.25 


CHARACTER AND COMMENT, 


Selected from the novels of W. D. HOWEIAS. By 
MINNIE MACOUN. 16mo, $1.00. 


An engaging little book of those noteworthy and 


delicions sentences which abound in Mr. Howells’s 
Stories. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


ll East SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YOrK. 





Wil j C.T.U. “Endorsed by most 
| eminent men and wowen of 
ar S the day. Beautifully illus- 
a 000 gua Ms... Ale MONEY FOR 
ul CITORS. Ste For liberal. 

Ha. Swi 
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BOOTH KING & BRO. 22 Broadway, N.¥. 


ENGLISH HYMNS; THEIR AU- 
THORS AND HISTORY. 


Bi Rev. Samuel W. Duffield, D.D., treats of over 
1,500 popular English hymns, cites first lines of all 
gives a mass of information concernipg Le 
bloeraphical notes, etc. Svo. cloth, nearly 800 pa: 
Price, $2.50, Fagtere free. Funk & Wagnalis, F Pub. 
lishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New Yor 





CHURCH HISTORY. 


Y Professor Kurtz. A work having a monopoly 
among German students. crapeanes and edited 


. 505 pp.. 
ngitsh binding, also Vol. i. 478 p PP.» 

ready price. each, $2: Fuok & Wagualis, 
Publishers: 18 and 20 Astor Piace, New York. 


YOURS AND MINE 





A Story. By Anna B. Warner, 

a ere . R150 
The Stories of the We arner 

Sisters. 11 vols. ina box.. 16 00 
Jno. G. Paton, Missionary to 

the New Hebrides. An 

Autobiography..... Se bee! 1 50 
Modern Miracles, Tbomson... 75 
Recognition After Death, By 

Rev. J. A. Hodge, D.D........ 1 00 
Spurgeon’s Gold. Selections 

from Spurgeon’s writings...... 1 00 


Spurgeon’s Lectures to Stu- 


dents. Second Series, 12mo.. 1 00 
A Visit of Japheth. By Mutch- 

a. 6:0'50 6056 BS Vise cst ess 1 50 
Hugh Mitler’s Scenes and 

Legends of the North of 

Scotland, I2mo.............. 1 50 


Marigold. By Mrs. Conklin..... i 50 
Two Girls Abroad. By Nellie 


tN TR a OE 1 00 
Dorothy Ottley, 16mo.......... 75 
Dave Philbriek, 16mo.......... 15 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid on reccipt of the price. 


The Cream of the World’s Literature 
AT 1OCENTS PER VOLUME. 


ASSELL'S NATIONAL _ LIBRARY, 


Edited by Prof. HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. 


In neat 32mo volnmes. each containing about 200 
pases . L clear, readable print. On good paper, at the 
w price of 


TEN CENTS PER VOLUME. 
“The Man, Woman or Child who takes this Library 
as ng course of reading is provioed with a liberal] eau- 
cation 
a” SPECIAL RATES made to Teachers to intro- 
duce this Library for supplementary reading in 


schools. 
Send for Complete Catalogue to date. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


R'S Yscasine. One Year 
EEKLY. 














RS ZA — 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPL 
HARPER'’SCA TaLoge Pa ‘will be sent by mail 
on receipt of ten ce 


HARPER & BROTHERS WEW YORK. 


A VALUABLE WORK OF REFERENCE 


FOR THE 


OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, 
REVISED AND REWRITTEN. 
NEW TYPE, 


New Illustrations, New Subjects, 
NEW MAPS. 


Edited and published under the auspices of W. 
and R. Chambers, Edinburgh, and J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Volumes I., If. and III. Now Ready. 
VOL. [V. READY ABOUT OCT. 15TH. 


To be completed in ten volumes, issued at 
Intervals. Price per volume: Cloth, 
$3.00; Sheep $4.00; Half Mo- 
rocco, $4.50. 


TESTIMONIALS: 


From the New York Independent : 


“In learning, accuracy and scholarly character, 
the vor stands on the highest plane and in the first 
rapk.” 


from the New York Examiner: 


“It must be pocmeames ed without a peer among the 
cheaper encyclopedias. 


From the Boston Herald: 


“The whole work is kept clorely to its claim to be 
a dictionary of universal knowledge. If one can 
afford but one of these large reference books. Cham- 
a yd the one that can least easily be dispensed 
with. 


joo the Washington Tribune: 


“itis a fact well known that the Chambers’s En- 
— rdia is one of the best authorities in the 
wor 


From the Boston Congregationalist : 


“Indispensable in almost every library, while its 
wonderful cheapness is a large point in its favor. 


Specimen pages mailed on application. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, carriage tree, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


The New York Fashion Bazar. 


THE BEST LADIES’ MAGAZINE, 





THE OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


The Most Complete Periodical for Dress- 
makers in the World, 
AND 
The Most Popular Fashion Magazine for 
Mothers and Heads of Families. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER WILL CONTAIN 
A Magnificent Chromo Supplement 
OF 


Meissonier’s Great Painting, 


“FRIEDLAND: 1807,” 


REPRESENTING 
Napoleon at the Zenith of his Glory at the 
Battle of Friedland, 
FROM THE 
Orit ase Pictare now in the Mestre olitan 
Pay of Art, New York, for which 
000 were paid at the noeee 
Stewart Sale, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR. 


The following Premiums in ¢ in Case will be given to 
parties sending us subscriptions 
For Five subscribers, one year, at $3.00 a year, 
WS We Ba cccccccdveneseseccseecsecs 7a 
For Ten os one year 
“ Twe 
ee Thirty” i ™ 
- F itd Aes 
- One uniired subse ribers, one year. 





usa f 
And ~ larger numbers in proportion. 
Send remittances by Postal Money Order, Regis- 
tered Letter, or Check, 
dress EORGE MUNRO, 
MuNRO’s PU roe oe Hovst, 
P. O. Box 3751. 7 to 27 Vundewater St., N. Y. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymos and tunes for Church Worsh 
. S. Barnes & Co., 111 William St. €. v 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

ill mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them plump and rosy, fully illus- 
trated, for 50 Cents. Also rules for 
Dumbbells to develop every muscle 
of the limbs and body for 50 Cents 
additional, fully iNustrated. Prof. 
D. L. Down, Scientific, Physical 
. and Vocal Culture. — (Address, 
Yo. 19,9 East 14th Street, New York. 


END to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
P and 296 Washington ‘Strect. Boston, Mass.. for the 
lowest rates in all papers. 
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CLOBES 


3, 5, 6, 8, 12,18 and 30 in. in diageter, for 


LIBRARIES & SCHOOLS 


Elegant in Finish and Coloring, 
Accurate in Detail. 


ANDREWS MFG. COMPANY, 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


A. H, ANDREWS & C0., 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 








AGENTS WANTED. 





ec eer 
o Helder Ue. 





These pens are UNEQUALED in quality 
and durability for School and Office use. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Card. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
111 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 








MUSIC. 


Reduced to 6Octs. 


We call special attention to the following 
list of unexcelled 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS 


the prices of which have been reduced from 
75 cents per copy to 60 cents each : 

The Choice, McGranahan & Case. 

Harvest of Song, Case & McGranahan. 

The Joy. P. P. Bliss. 

New Song Era. F. W. Root. 

New Musical Quiver. Leason & Lafferty. 

Palace of Song. G. F. Root. 

Prince of Song. Case & Williams. 

Realm of Song. G. F. Root. 

Seng Herald. H. R. Palmer. 

Song King. H.R. Palmer. 

The Superior. F. M. Davis. 








Specimen pages of any of the above sent to 
any address, free of charge. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINGINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York 








EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 





MADEMOISELLE penne 
French and Englis Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, 

1434 Pine St., PHILADELPHIA, PA.,, 
Will re-open Sept. t. 25th. Number of resident pupils 
limited to six. T horeugh instruction and home care. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 





Twent jnatenctere 
Opens October oa. OX adress on. EB. h, » Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton a -y hy 





HE AYER. ii LYN HEIGHTS SEM I: 
Ts 138-140 Montague 8t., Brocklyn 
= aa Boarding and Day School for Sis. ‘ 
ns Sept 25th. College preparation. Circulars onap- 
. jeation. “I most heartily commend this school un- 
der the new anagemant: ”* CHARLES E. WeEstT,LL.D. 


MRS. GADY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


99 Howe Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. Aa early ap- 
plication is necessary. Number |imited 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE: 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Order Programme for 1889 and "& 
ws piste. among the hills, thirty-two miles from 











GANNETTINSTITUTE SIME sou 
sixth year bewins Oc Sea by ny 7" ae” to 


€9 Chester Square, Aioston. Mass, 


OFF’S BUREAU OF ADVERTISING. 
Best Service. Catalogues and estimates free. 
_150 Nassau Street, New York. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, Present. 











WASHINGTON, D. ©., 17 Massachusetts Avenue 
(Highland Danoaeh baie and 1214 Mth St. N. W. 


Norwood Institute. 

Select Boarding and Day Sehool for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Educational advantages of the 
highest grade. A beautiful location, The privileges 
of home. A complete department of modern lan- 
guages, Address 

Mr. and Mre. WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 


Pwitre K EEPSIE, N 
0 





RING'S MiLira ARY INSTITUTE 

r College, U.S. Military and Naval Academtes or 

Business. Illustrated ‘iaiee. Number of pupils 
limived. Address as above. 


SEVEN GABLES, Rridgeton. N 


J. Mrs 
Westcott’s Boarding Schooi 
for Young Ladies. In South Jersey. Prepares for 
any college. Climate mild and dry. Gymnasium. I)- 
lustrated circular. 


HE MISeEe WREAKS, 17 East 68th Street, 
N.Y. ngs and Day School for Girls. Re- 
= opens a Tet: amber limited. 


~BACKWA RD AND INVALID ROYS 

The undersigned, an experienced physician acd 
teacher. makes the s a and educitioa of sucb boys a 
specialty.Location ui or beauty and hesith. 
Address Dk. WILLI MSON, | New London, Conn. 


HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 
ROOM PLANS pMAILED FREE. 


THE Beta Del Coronado, Coronado, California. 
orn ite to render life enjoyable. 
Located ine m id,dry atmosphere, tempered by regu- 
lar daily movements of the N. W. winds. Disease: 
eannot jive, and yA A is unknown. Ansiysis 
shows the water to ¥, pure and to bave 
superior medicinal properties tn kidney wand tander 
tronbles. periicy war among elderly people. Rates 
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Financial. 


PRESIDENT ST. JOHN’S PLAN. 


Mr. Wa. P. St. JOHN, President of the 
Mercantile National Bank of this city, 
read an elaborate paper before the recent 
Bankers’ Convention, entitled ‘“{The 
United States Legal-tender Note and Sil- 
ver.” The purpose of the plan advocated 
in the paper he thus states: 

**An attempt to suggest the means, easily 
to be provided, by which our coinage of sil- 
ver shall be increased without thereby in- 
creasing the existing sum of our circulating 
money, except by the very moderate annual 
addition of gold coin; at the same time to 
annul all effect of bank-note contraction 
and avoid all other contraction of 
our money, in the period during which the 
outstanding United States legal-tender 
notes are gradually retired.”’ 

The plan proposed by Mr. St. John to 
aecomplish the end he has in view, as 
stated in his own language, is the follow- 
ing: 

“In lieu of the existing coinage law, by 
which the Secretary of the Treasury is re- 
quirrd to invest the sum of not less than 
two million dollars monthly, and is author- 
ized to invest four million dollars monthly 
insilver bullion, to coin it as rapidly as pur- 
chased into standard dollars, enact in effect 
as follows: 

‘The Secretary of the Treasury to be re- 
quired to invest in silver bullion monthly, 
and coin it, not Jess than the aforesaid au- 
thorized sum of four million dollars; always, 
of course, provided that he shall not pay a 
price exceeding 991, cents for every sum of 
412'¢ grains of silver nine-tenths fine. The 
Secretary likewise to be required tocancel 
United States legal-tender notes concur- 
reutly and in Jike amount as the silver dol- 
lars coined are ready for delivery by the 
mints; but the required sum of legal-ten‘er 
notes thus appointed to be cancelled, to be 
always diminished by the sum of current 
surrenders of circulation by the natioral 
banks. And the gold and silver certificates 
now issued, and to be issued under the 
terms of now existing law,to be made legal- 
tender, as are the United States notes which 
it is proposed to thus retire.” 

The minor features of this plan and 
the various questions that might be raised 
in regard to them, we shall not here 
pause to discuss. The gist of the plan 
consists in so modifying the Silver Law of 
1878 as to make it the imperative duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to coin not 
less than four million silver dollars in 
each month, with the proviso that he shall 
not purchase silver bullion for this pur- 
pose at *‘a price exceeding 994 cents for 
every sum of 4124 grains of silver nine- 
tenths fine,” and that he shall also cancel 
and withdraw each month a hke amount 
of legal-tender notes of the United States, 
less the amount of notes in the same 
time surrendered by the national banks. 
Whether the primary object of Mr. St. 
John is to get rid of the greenbacks or to 
increase the coinage of silver dollars, 
does not appear. Be this as it may, the 
real thing to be done in respect to silver 
is toadd each vear $48,000,000 of silver 
dollars to this class of coins, and to retire 
the same amount of greenbacks, less the 
amount of notes surrendered by the na- 
tional banks during the same périod. The 
plan, in a word, proposes to substitute 
silver dollars for legal-tender notes in the 
circulation of this country. These notes, 

in round numbers, now amount to about 
$346,500,000, and under this plan the 
Secretary of the Treasury would in seven 
years coin $336,000.000, in silver dollars, 
and in eight years $384,000,000. The an- 
nual increase would be added to the ex- 
isting amount of such coinage, which is 
more than $340,000,000. The silver coin- 


age of the country would in a short time 
be enormously increased. But Mr. St. 


John proposes that this entire increase of 
silver shall be an actual substitution for 
existing paper, and no more. 

We have great respect for Mr. St. John 
as a banker and a thinker in matters of 
finance; but we have not the slightest 
idea that Congress will give legal effect to 
his plan, or anything like it. It certainly 
does not accord with the views of those 
who are opposed to the Silver Law of 
1878, with whom THE INDEPENDENT is in 
hearty sympathy; and it is just as clear 
that it will not suit the out-and-out silver 


men, since, while they are not hostile to 
our greenback circulation, what they 
want, and mean to attain if possible, is 
free and unlimited coinage of silver dol- 
lars, not on Government account, but for 
the depositors of silver bullion in the 
Mints of the United States. Considered 
a3 a compromise measure between mono- 
metallists and bi-metallists, we do not 
think that the plan has the least chance 
of success. It is not likely to obtain 
favor with either class. 

This plan, moreover, does not, in our 
judgment, propose the kind of legislation 
that the country needs in the best inter- 
ests of business. We believe that the 
greenbacks ought to be paid and retired, 
and that for them national bank-notes 
should be substituted, and that Congress 
ought to legislate in a way tu attain both 
of these ends; yet if compelled to choose 
between greenbacks, as they are under 
existing laws, and the *‘ sham” silver dol- 
ars which Mr, St. John proposes to sub- 
stitute for them, we say in all frankness 
that we greatly prefer the greenbacks 
rather than these dollars. The substitu- 
tion of the latter for the former, with the 
probability that in the end this would lead 
to the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
dollars on private account, would not, in 
our opinion, improve our currency sys- 
tem, but rather make it worse, and finally 
land tbe country in a terrible monetary 
crisis, Far the greater peril in the future 
arises from what we must cail the ‘‘ sham 
dollar,” since it is not an honest dollar in 
the amount of silver which it contains, 
and is not equal to the gold dollar in bul- 
lion value. The more we increase such 
dollars in this country the greater the dif- 
ficulty and danger connected with the sil- 
ver problem. We do not simplify but 
greatly complicate the problem by such 
increase. What is needed is the stoppage 
of this coinage altogether, followed by the 
best measures practicable to correct the 
mistake already committed. 

The silver men in this country and in 
Europe may write as many essays and 
make as many speeches as they please; 
yet the matter of fact is that gould, owing 
to its greater value in proportion to 
weight and the vast increase of trade in 
the world, has become, as compared with 
silver, the better and more convenient 
standard of value. This one fact neces- 
sarily remits silver to the position of a 
subsidiary currency. Silver must accept 
this position, and in the position furnishes 
a good currency for small exchanges. 
But, asa standard of value, in the pres- 
ent condition of the world, it is greatly 
inferior to gold, and must by the force of 
natural causes give place to it. We might 
as well undertake to make the old-fash- 
ioned stage-coach do the work of a mod- 
ern railroad car as to make silver the 
equal of gold as a standard of value. 
This is eminently true in resp¢ct tosilver 
dollars that are actually a depreciated 
currency as compared with gold dollars. 
To flood the country with the former, as 
proposed in the plan of Mr. St. John, 
would in the end drive out the latter;and 
then the result would be, not bi-metallism 
but practically mono-metallism on the 
basis of silver. Any one who thinks that 
this would benefit the United States, has 
not studied the subject in all its bearings. 

The fourth International Monetary Con- 
ference, held in Paris to consider the sil- 
ver question, and, if possible, put silver 
on the same basis as that of gold, has 
just adjourned, leaving the question 
where it found it. All its deliberations 
and all the essays read and speeches 
made ended in nothing. No concurrence 
of views could be secured on the question. 
The bi-metallists of Europe do a great 
deal of talking, and those in this country 
talk still louder; yet natural laws quietly 
move onward. We grant that the United 
States are a great country, yet not great 
enough to handle the silver question with- 
out the help of Europe; and this help 
the great nations of Europe do not seem 
disposed to extend. The wise way for 
the Government is to pause iu the silver 
policy legally inaugurated in 1878, to re- 
peal the Silver Law enacted in that year, 
and certainly not on any pretense to in- 
¢rease the rate of the coinage of silver 





dollars. We should like to get rid of the 


greenbacks at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment; but if we must have an increase of 
this coinage as the means thereof, then 
we prefer to let the greenbacks remain 
as they are, and be kept at par with gold 
by a redemption fund in the Treasury of 
the United States. This seems to us the 
safer position. 





THEUNITEDSTATESLEGAL- 
TENDER NOTE AND SILVER. 


BY WILLIAM P. ST. JOHN, 


PRESIDENT OF THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
or NEw YORK, 


THE following address was delivered at 
the Annual Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association at Kansas City, Mo., 
September 25th and 26th, 1889: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: My con- 
sent to tax your patience and to consume 
the time of this Convention, to which others 
will substantiate a better title, is due to 
my timidities as to the situation awaiting 
- when Congress shall assemble in Decem- 

r. 

Conditions which confront us are to be 
foreseen, or estimated, as we consider the 
situation at this present moment. At this 
moment. and for some time past, we have 
witnessed two proceedings, both of them 
commendable, but either to be questioned, 
except for the exigency which they meet. 
First, Tne Government purchases its own un- 
matured bonds at abnormal prices bevause ‘ 
it must of necessity procure them. This is 
serving for its investment, in the 4 per 
cents. and 44 per cents., to employ vast 
sums at the rates of 2 percent. and 1 4-10 per 
cent. per annum, respectively, of money 
worth in use to the people of our Eastern sec- 
tion 5 per vent. and more per annum, and 7 
per cent. to 10 per cent. per annum in parts 
of this great West and in theSouth. See- 
ond, We witness the public money depos 
its io the national banks; which moneys, of 
course, are entirely safe because secured 
by bonds of the Government at a margin of 
price much below the price at which the 
Secretary would gladly purchase them. 
‘The second. proceeding cannot threaten a 
future disturbance ot the money market, 
either. so long as the sum of tne public 
moneys on deposit in these banks shall not 
exceed the sum of the available Treasury 
surplus. But the sum of public moneys on 
deposit in the national banks, at the date 
of August 31st, 1889, already exceeded by 
ten million dollars the actual available- 
money of the Government, 4. ¢€., the entire 
surplus being stated at sixty-eight million 
dotlars, less the stated unavailable subsidi- 
ary silver and uncoined bullion, together 
thirty million dollars, left but thirty-eight 
million dollars of available-money surplus 
as against the sum of forty-eight mullion 
dollars on deposit in the national banks. 
This situation, while it need not distress us 
now, is certainly not altogether comforting. 

But also let it be observed that the na- 
tional banks which continue to issue circu- 
lating notes are more than likely to sur- 
render thew; and the limit fixed by law v ill 
allow for such surrenders, and consequent 
contraction of our currency, to the amount 
of thirty-six million dollars annually. The 
sum of these notes at one time outstanding 
has been reduced from three hundred and 
forty-one and a half millions to the now 
outstanding sum of one hundred anda thirty- 
two million dollars (bank-notes afloat less 
lawful money awaiting August 31st, 1889, 
idle in the Treasury), and a part of this re- 
duction was acontraction of twenty-six mil- 
lion doilars during the last one year. And it 
will not be deemed sufficient rejoinder to 
assert tuat our silver dollar coinaye, now 
exceeding thirty millions annually, abun- 
dautly replaces the sum of bank-notes actu- 
ally surrendered. For opinion to the contrary 
in Congress, if not elsewhere, we have only 
to recall the tutility of all endeavors in the 
past to have this coinage law repealed when 
yet there was no threat of contraction of na- 
tional bank-notes. And to account for these 
voluntary surrenders of circulation by the 
national vanks is to make it evident that sur- 
renders will continue. For this accounting 
let me submit the assumption of a bank 
ownership of the requisite U.S. bonds for 
note issue, say $10,000 of bonds, 4 per cents., 
which become payable at the pleasure of 
the U. S. after July, 1907, and which are 
worth in market at present a premium of 
28 percent. Assuming then that the allow- 
ed note issue, at 90 per cent. ot the face of 
the bond, is to be maintained until the 
bonds become redeemable at par, then the 
moderate sinking fund for premium which 
we must meanwhile estimute, will in the 
following calculation appear at 1 per 
cent. perannum. ‘lo question whether an- 
nual profit or loss is resulting from tnis 
note issue, the annual returns from any or- 
dinary investment of the sum of money 
which for note issue is now invested 1n the 
bonds, must be compared with the net re- 
turn upon this very extraordinary use of 
the same sum of money at the rate of inter- 
est, which we herein assume, as obtairapile 
for the circulating notes. In this compari- 
son the following will appear: 


Sum invested in $10,000 of bonds.......... $12,800 





This sum, if loaned out directly at 
6 per cent. per annum, would 
a ania dnnctdih take ues<'e+e 768 

With this compare the net result 
from note issue thus: 

Interest from the bonds at 4 per 


Net use of $9,000 notes at 6 per a 


— i} 
LL 


Apply to this calculation a higher 
than the 6 ~~ cent. per annum which is 
here assumed, and it will at once appear 
that the measure of actual annual loss 
upon circulation is increased with ey in- 
crease of the rate obtainable by the bank 
for its ordinary use of money. In all of 
this you may also account for the present 
continuance of note issue bv many of the 
national banks. It is the requisite sin 
fund for premium on the bonds which Oc- 
casions the assurance of annual loss if the 
circulation shall be permanently main. 
tained. At present the Government, for 
use of an excessive accumulation of gyr. 
plus income, is become a compulsory 
purchaser of its bonds, and these com. 
ulsory purcbases must continue 9 
ong as the Treasury accumulation of 
surplus necessitates such employment 
of the public money. In consequence ab- 
normal prices are exacted forthe bonds; and 
the Government must pay them or not buy. 
And for antithesis, whenever it shall appear 
tbat by any means the excessive income of 
the Government is to be diminished, at that 
moment it will be evident that everything 
abnormal in market prices for the bonds ig 
soon to disappear; and the decline in p 
in that event immediately will likely be 
much greater than the one and one-eighth 
per cent. assumed in our calculation as the 
allowance for a year. Let reduction of the 
Government income be foreseen and there. 
upon the banks will tender their bonds to 
the Secretary with all tne haste the law al- 
lows, while yet he has a surplus to inves, 
Now, sir, if I mistake not, if there is one 
demand above all others upon which the 
people of all sections of our country are 
everywhere united, it is this, viz., that by 
wise and patriotic legislation Congress shall 
provide without delay to reduce important- 
iy the excessive income of the Government, 
Differ as we may as to the method to be em- 
ployed, we are unmistakably agreed that 
reduction ot income shall by some good 
means ensue. For what then, have I thus 
far trespassed on your patience ? It 1s this, 
viz., tosay that now when only the first ae. 
cumulations of bounteous harvests of all the 
cereals and cotton have just begun to move, 
our money centers threaten to discourage 
loans by necessary exactions of high rates 
for money. When hereafter this movement 
is at its bight, or but little past its hight. 
and with money in demand in every branch 
of trade, our Congress will assemble. Can 
it be supposed that the people whose soear- 
nest demand for the reduction of the Gov- 
ernment income is owing to the contraction 
of their money by the sum of the accumu- 
lations inthe Treasury, will nevertheless 
welcome an immediate and permanent con- 
traction by voluntary surrenders of circula- 
tion by the national banks ? If the people 
will not welcome that contraction, will Con- 
“ress as the preventive amend the existing 
requirements of law as to national bank- 
note issue in order to induce the banks with 
profit to maintain their ci:culation? | 
think not. The existence of this national 
bank-note demands an ownership of our 
Government bonds. The Government has 
become of absolute necessity a purchaser 
of its bonds. This note, if it survives the 
present is thus to become the rival of its 
creator for possession of its bonds. Due 
already to this rivalry, at least in part, 
is the present abnormal market 
premium for the bonds which the Govern- 
ment is now compelled to pay in buying 
them. Can we therefore ask the public 
sacrifice required to maintain this system of 
note issue by the national banks? Will 
Cougress legislate to provide anothersystem 
of bank-note issue, the first accomplish- 
mentof which must be to furnish profit to 
the banks? Resent the imputation as we 
may, and will, that the banks are justly 
blamable, we must nevertheless admit that 
Congress will be likely to discover that 
contraction of bank-notes is due to volun- 
tary action on the part of the national 
banks. Fortunately the national banking 
system will survive the privilege of note 
issue. For eminent service, of which in 
the past it might be proad, the career of the 
national bank is but begun. But if I de not 
mistake the meaning of a decision rendered 
by our court of last resort, and, sir, that 
court must be sustained by every patroit if 
it cost him life, it has been determined 
tinally that Congress by mere fiat may here- 
after appoint as legal tender for all debts 
the paper. promises of tne Government, oF 
any other tokens, as our domestic all-suffi- 
cient money. 

Gentiemen, it is for you, better than 
myself, to estimate the influenee of the po 
litical association which some days ago Te- 
solved ** That the people demand an issue, 
additional to the present outstanding issue, 
ot U.S. legal-tenaer notes.”’ Other sugge& 
tions which will appear in Congress até, 
first, an American Coinage Union, 
which allthe North and South and Central 
American States, Canada alone except, 
shall open their mints, each to the silver 
product of all of them, for coinage free at@ 
ratio agreed. ‘rhe second, and practically 
the same, if either shall be entertained, 
will be this, viz.: To open our mints for 
tree coinage, without any agreement, to 
silver product of the world. 

Now tor an attempt to dispose of the pro- 
posed American Coivage Union, I respect 
tuily submit the following as from sver 
aye figures of the seven years includipg 
1888. From these statistics it appear 
that the total annual silver product i 
the entire world, exclusive of these 4 
American States, is less than one t 
the sum annually absorbed by 
ish India and China. Therefore the world 
at large, outside these States, 18 4 
drawing upon the product of these States 
and must continue to draw upon eer - 
required supplies of sitver. And ane rr 
to assnme that our silver coinage woul oat 
in the least degree restricted wheD 
mints are free to these all-AmericaD 


tion vhat the United States would i 








cent. per annum................. 
Less tax and Comptroller’s ex- 

SN vscccncsaa? shove cwedadebhas 
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Net annual loss on this invest- 

ment for national bank-note 

is bev sncedgabvecsycasveteetas senses “ss ooo 


altho the tacts would satisfy you, 


would be laughably absurd. The coutee” 


its trade with South or Central Americe 

it this Coinage Union were establishes 

will not ask time to successfully me 
I think, 
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suggestion is practically worthless. 
ar heny we “tiemise also as unlikely that 
will at Dee etienine * addi- 

; issue of legal-tender notes, let me 
ent now to treat that other claim 

Congress, viz.: That our mints shall 
pow at once be opened to the silver product 
of the world, so that all owners of any silver 
may lodge it at any United States mint, or 
assay Office, and for every sum of 4124 

ins, nine-tenths fine, demand a dollar of 
the money of the United States. 

If I mistake not the circumstances and 
conditions to which your attention has been 
directed combine to make this proposition 
_free coinage of silver—acceptable to an 
jmportant portion, in numbers and influ- 
ence, of the people. If we are agreed that 
the first of all demands upon the Congress 
is that the Government’s excessive income 
shall be reduced, then giants are to wrangle 
over the means which shall accomplish it. 
If in the search for means our protective 
tariff system shall be at any point assailed, 
jet us not forget that there are many in 
that struggle whose foremost care will be, 
at all hazards, to defend protection. The 
mine owners, and all advocates for free 
coinage, Will insist that silver 1s our own 
home product, too; and our silver product 
in 1888 exceeded the sum of fifty-nine and 
one-half million dollars. Would you resist 
thisscheme? Then remember that in Con- 

the opinion, of all invelligent opinions 
jeast likely te prevail, will be opinion hail- 
ing from the banks. What then, sir, more 
likely than that free coinage will prevail ? 
Are we then prepared already to adopt 
free coinage ? I think we are not prepared. 
Oo the contrary we are well aware that 


many recognized leaders of opinion 
vehemently reject that proposition 
as bazardous in the 4 extreme. No 


matter where they obtained that recogni- 
tion, norif they be entitled to it, these ad 

mitted leaders of opinion and their associ- 
ates compose a numerous and vastly influ- 
ential body of our people. With their pres- 
ent light, and as they theorize upon the pos- 
sibilities, we shall have expressions in the 
public press, and in our counting-houses and 
among our money-lenders, out of which the 
wildest anxieties may be bred. If then the 
forces which now seem to be so naturally 
eombininy, to aid the advocates of free sil- 
ver, shall at some point threaten to achieve 
for them the victory, timidities aroused as [ 
have intimated may serve to precipitate a 
panic among the people. In that panic, if 
panic shall ensue, who will define the limit 
of the loss at large, and the measure of the 
check upon our present great prosperity? 
Will you, sir? 1 will not. 

Sir, what else then, sball serve for our re- 
lief from these anxieties, if something must 
so serve, but a counter proposition to offer 
as a substitute for free coinage of silver 
Asuhstitute which tirst of all must prove 
acceptable to the prime factor in the so 
likely achievement which we have otherwise 
to fear, viz., owners of our mines of silver. 
With these appeased, not only, but eager to 
adopt such substitute, the elements which 
now combine as easily as do the rain drops 
on the shimmering leaves, will unite in our 
support as now ihey threaten to be as one 
against us 

For result, Congress may be relied upon to 
adopt such substitute for immediate free 
coinage, and the proposition will thus be- 
come our law. 

Sir, I realize that on this platform, with 
the pressin friendly aid, we address the peo- 
ple of the whole United States. Whatever 
then of selfishness we must elsewhere suc- 
cumb to, we dare not display it here. Any 
proposition to be here deemed worthy, must 
commend itself solely on the grounds of 
good public policy; and the sentiment 
which impels us to commend it must sub- 
stantiate aclaim to the broadest patriotism. 

I respectfully submit as such substitute, 
and as possibly acceptable, a proposition 
which, in the mai, is not a recent thought 
ofmine. It may be found in a line or two 
of the paper submitted by me, at our Con- 
vention of 1883; but the time was not then 
Tipe for argument to support it. But since 
1883 our coinage law has served to add one 
hundred and eighty millions of silver to the 
volume of our circulating money; and the 
present total sum of our standard silver coin 
is about three hundred and forty million 
dollars. If I mistake not, opinions have 
somewhat altered in the interim, and the 
people at large have abandoned many fears 
of silver. In the conditions to which I have 
alluded, and which if perilous should be 
forestalled if possible, 1 submit this propo- 
sition as the shrub which now if ever may 
flower and fruit. I respectfully submit 1t 
for your approval first, and thereafter for 
adoption by Congress, if you shall be per- 
suaded to commend it. it it be adopted 
I confidently predict for its enactment as 
our law, that it will prove to be the means 
Whereby OUR COINAGE OF SILVER SHALL BE 
INCREASED WITHOUT THEREBY INCREASING 
THE EXISTING SUM OF OUR CIRCULATING 
ee EXCEPT BY THE MODERATE AN- 
NUAL ADDITION OF GOLD COIN; AT THE 
a TIME TO ANNUL ALL EFFECT OF BANK- 
pon CONTRACTION, AND AVOID ALL OTHER 
DP RTRACTION OF OUR MONEY, IN THE PERIOD 
URING WHICH THE OUTSTANDING U. 8. LE- 
GAL-TENDER NOTES ARE GRADUALLY RE 
TIRED, 


PROPOSITION. 


In lieu of the existing coina y 

xi ze law, b 
which the Secretary of the Treasury is md 
iuired to invest the sum of not less than 
‘Wo million dollars monthly, and is author- 
in ao aVest four million dollars monthly 
; Silver vallicn. > ae it as rapidly as 

into standar ts) i 

effect as follows. dollars, enact in 
retary of the Treasury to be re- 

thited to invest in silver bullion monthly, 
fin it, not less than the aforesaid au- 
op sum of four million dollars; al- 
a course, provided that he shall not 
tum Erlce exceeding 991¢ cents for every 
fine. Thee grains of silver nine-tentns 
to Peeretary likewise to be required 
rently oe =. S. legal tender notes concur- 
lars Ae in like amount as the silver dol- 








ned are ready for delivery by the 
mints ; but tne required sum of legal-tender 








notes thus appointed to be canceled, to be 
always diminished by the sum of current 
surrenders of circulation by the national 
banks. And the gold and silver certificates 
now issued, and to be issued under the 
terms of now existing law, to be made legal 
tender, as are the U.S. notes which it is 
proposed to thus retire. 

Under existing law the Treasury gold-cer- 
tificates and silver-certificates are strictly Gov- 
ernment warehouse receipts for actually stored 
idle coin, dollar for dollar. Either coin is abso- 
lute legal-tender for any and every debt. Yet 
a national bank which may lawfully possess 
these certificates as constituting its entire re- 
serve of cash will at the same time possess not 
a dollar which itself or itscustomers may offer 
as sufficient tender in payment of any debt. It 
is proposed to abolish this anomaly of law. 

ln support of this proposition, in the at- 
tempted persuasion of those who have any 
timidities as to silver (and fears would be 
reasonable if we were proposing free coin- 
age), we assume, as follows: 

1st. That inasmuch as the existing law 
serves to add thirty million dollars of silver 
annually to the volume of our money, a pro- 
position which shall substitute, as the only 
possibleincrease of our money, a moderate 
sum of gold, ought to be eminently accept- 
able to those who have any fears of silver. 

2d. That inasmuch as the existing sum of 
silver and the existing sum of paper both 
circulate at par, together, therefore to in- 
crease the sum of one, while at the same 
time we diminish the sum of the other, can 
have no effect upon our ability to maintain 
either one at par. Hence, we need not be 
mindful of what sum we coin of silver so 
long as we continue to retire the same sum 
of paper: because we thereby add nothing to 
the sum of money already afloat at par. 

3d. That inasmuch as there is no statute 
requiring that the Treasury shall maintain 
a reserve for redemptions of the legal-tender 
notes, and authority to maintain any re- 
serve is but an inference of law, therefore 
the assurance is wanting that a reserve of 
any importance, if any at all, will be allowed 
in future whenever the Government income 
and expénditures annually shall be less 
wide apart than now. But 1f a reserve shall 
be maintained in future against these notes, 
and we are now adding thirty millions of 
silver annually to the volume of our money, 
the coin which the incumbent Secretary 
may hereafter most conveniently select and 
hoard, for such redemptions, will be as fre- 
quently silver coin as gold. 

4th. That inasmuch, then, as the Jegal- 
tender note is no more certain of gold re- 
demptions than of siiver redemptions, and 
not certain of any redemptions in tne pear 
or distant future if the people shall more 
and more esteem it ‘* Money,’ the wisest 
now of ail advisable proposals is that these 
notes shall be conveniently retired as rap- 
idly as possible. 

5th. That the U. S. legal-tender notes 
ought to be retired. The first issue of them 
was in the sum of $150,000,000 authorized by 
Act of February, 1862, which issue was sub- 
sequently increased until at one time there 
were outstanding 3432,500,000. The Acts of 
issue declared the notes convertible at will 
into U. S. bonds paying interest semi-annu- 
ally in coin and to secure these coin pay- 
ments the customs revenues were specifi- 
cally pledged. By subsequent Acts Con- 
gress declared, Ist: the faith of the United 
States solemnly pleaged to make provision 
at the earliest practicable period for the re- 
demption of U. S. notes in coin; 2d, that the 
U.5. notes should not thereafter exceed the 
sum of #$882,000,000 which suid sum shalt 
appear in each monthly statement of the 
public debt; 3d, the outstanding sum was to 
be reduced concurrently with covery increase 
of the issue of national bapk-notes until the 
sum outstanding should not exceed $300,000,- 
000; 4th, turther reduction of the volume 
of U.S. notes was prohibited, at which time 
the now officially estimated sum, about 
$346,500,000, was estimated to be outstand- 
ing; 5th, the Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized to use aby surplus money and 
sell any description ot the U. S. bonds, at 
nut less than par in coin, with which to re- 
deem the notes on presentation. Hence the 
original and for some time continuing 1n- 
tention in the use of the term * redeemed” 
involved cancellation and permanent retire- 
ment of the U.S. legal-tender notes. 

6th. That the people will not sanction the 
retirement of the U oited States legal-tender 
notes until means shall be devised to retire 
them without thereby contracung the sum 
of our circulating money. 

With all this in view, the following will 
constitute the contract of accomplishments 
undertaken for our proposition, if 1t shall 
become our law, viz.: 

lst. It will serve to annul all possible 
effect of bank-note contraction and avoid 
the possibility of any vontraction of the vol- 
ume of our money, at the same time that 
the United States legal-tender notes may 
be rapidly retired. 

2d. The means provided to prevent con- 
traction will actually serve to increase the 
existing volume of our circulating money 
annually, and every dollar of that increase 
whil be a dollar gold. 

3d. ‘The period of time in which this pio- 
ceeding on the part of the United States 
may be continued, with these results as- 
sured for all the time, will be the time re- 
quired to retire one hundred and thirty 
inillions of bank-notes and three hundred 
and forty millions of legal-tender notes, 
together four hundred ana seventy million 
dollars. For a coinage of tour millions 
monthiy to substitute this coin of intrinsic 
worth tor this paper of only waste-paper 
worth will require a period of almost ten 
years. 

4th. The addition thereby of gold to our 
circulating money will be the proportionate 
sum of one hundred miliions of our present 
gold reserve for legal tender notes released 
concurrently upon every retirement of the 
legal-tender notes. If, then, four millions 
of silver dollars shall be monthly coined, 
and the lawful limit for national bank-note 
surrendets be reached, this being fixed at 
three muiilion aollars a month will leave 

one million dollars monthly, or twelve mil- 
lion dollars per annum, as the minimum 





sum of the legal-tender votes to Le tbus re- 
tired, ‘The present reserve being about 30 





per cent. of the officially estimated outstand- 
ing sum of the legal tender notes, about 30 
per cent. of twelve million dollars, viz.: 
three and one-half million dollars annually 
will be the mivimum gold increase to the 
volume of our money. 
5th. At once upon the adoption of this 
proposition as our law, the price of silver 
will be importantly enhanced thereby, and 
for years maintained. As already intimated, 
the enhanced price may be thus main- 
tained in ail the markets of the world dur- 
ing the period of almost ten years. 
6th. To measure this enhancement of the 
price of silver in all the markets, let me re- 
mind you that by average of the seven years 
including 1888, the entire world’s annual 
product of silverbarely exceeds one bundred 
and seventeen and three-quarter million 
dollars; and of this sum China and British 
India together absorb sixty-three and one- 
quarter million dollars; the industrial arts 
of Europe and the United States consume 
more than twenty-one million dollars, leav- 
ing for our annual coinage, until the 
world’s product shall increase or its de- 
mands diminish, only thirty-three and one- 
quarter million dollars of silver net per 
annum; while here we are proposing to 
purchase forty-eight million dollars of sil- 
ver suaserte or so muchef it as may be 
obtained at less than parity for the bullion 
in oursilverdollar. But allowing that the 
increase of price will stimulate production 
and possibly somewhat diminish the con- 
sumption, we must anticipate an iacrease 
of production and decrease of consump- 
tion the net sum of which shall apply toour 
excess of coinage wants, i. e., we must find 
fifteen millions annually in addition to the 
present net annual silver product of the 
world,in order to procure four million dol- 
lars of silver monthly at not exceeding the 
price of the parity of our dollar coin. No an- 
ticipation of such a sum of net increase of 
silver is pow assumed by the recognized 
conservative statisticians of the world. The 
luxurious arts demand it more and more. 
7th. With the price of silver thus enhanced 
and thus to be maintained, we tend to wrest 
from England her present all-sufficient in- 
ducement to oppose bi-metallism; and by 
means which may yet serve to bring her, hat 
in hand, to beseech of us co-operation in be- 
half of legal-tender silver money. For the 
opinion that this achievement may be one re- 
sult of the adoption of our proposition, I rely 
upon statistics of fifteen years, which are 
furnished by. British India’s Financial Sec- 
retary, to submit; that the silver rupee of 
India will purchase as great a quactity of 
India’s home products to-day, when now 
that rupee is obtainable in London Council 
biils for 1s. 44¢d., as when formerly, ard as 
tho, that same rupee could not be had in 
London at less than 2s. 1¢d. Thus about 33 
per cent. will measure the profit to English- 
men at home upon their full priced manu- 
factured goods for which the patient, un- 
complaining, infidel Hindu returns in pay- 
ment India’s vast quantities of her pe 
and cotton. For, bear in mind, imports of 
woolen and cotton goods at Calcutta are 
paid for in drafts on London cashed by the 
Calcutta banker in the Indian silver rupee. 
He obtains his supplies of rupees by imports 
of silver bullion, which he deposits at India’s 
free mints and procures the legal tender 
coin. His interest is thus always todepre-s 
the price of silver. Exports of wheat and 
cotton at Calcuta are paid for in this rupee 
obtaioed with gold in London by purchase 
of India Council Bills, for which the rate of 
«xcbange depends upon the market price of 
the silver which must be purchased and 
shipped to India for all the excess of the 
sum of these bills over the sum of dues in 
India for taxation. Theretore, the lower 
the price of bullion for minting in India the 
lower the cost of the Council Bill of Ex- 
change, and consequently the greater the 
quantity of wheat and cotton obtainable in 
Caicutta tor the sum of gold in London. 
Here, again, is the Englishman’s interest to 
depress the price of silver. We propose to 
wrest it from him. But, to confirm opin- 
ion, if India’s Secretary’s facts are not pre- 
vailing, let me remark that our own silver 
dollar will purchase for the foreiguer any of 
our products at the same price as will our 
gold, and we can purchase foreign bills of 
exchang- to remit abroad with either gold 
or silver dollar, and with neither more nor 
less But, sir, we forestall what the uncom- 
plaining Hindu endures with India’s mints 
open free to silver, which is her legal tender 
however cheap the bullion elsewhere in the 
world, by appointing tiat our Government 
only can procure and emit our legal-tender 
silver dollar at less than one hundred cents. 
It, therefore, cannot be wise and timely to 
open our mints at once to free coinage of 
silver, as some propuse, lest we assume for 
ourselves the position thus thrust upon the 
upcomplaining, plucked Hindu. 

Herein also will appear the strength of 
India’s present competition with the United 
States, as we now attempt to feed and clothe 
Great Britain with our spare grain and cot- 
ton. Then let us enhance the price of silver 
and maintain it as proposed: and thus at 
England’s great and ever-increasing cost we 
increase our own prosperity; and Enoyland’s 
animosity to silver money must presently 
disappear. If later, when the more and 
more abundant shipments of our spare 
ae will return us nothing so accepta- 

le to us, from England, as her money, she 
can send us only what she owns and must 
therefore send us a portion of her gold. 
Can England spare gold? Can she 
get more gold elsewhere to coin and 
send us? Sir, 1 think not. A single item 
of reliable statistics may confirm this nega- 
tive opinion, viz., the sum of the world’s an- 
nual gold production, reduced by the sum 
of gold absorbed 1n the arts, and allowing 
for re-coining by some nations of the money 
ot other nations, also allowing for coining 
and art consumption of old gold, will leave 
not exceeding thirty million dollars annual- 
ly as the net increase of the worid’s gold 
mouey. With England then in favor of bi- 
metallism, the silver question will be defi- 
hitely settled, at least for our generation. 
And in this connection, reca!! the fact that 
Cina annually absorbs Mexico’s silver 
wouey as rapidly as coined; wuich sum, tu- 





xether with the absorption by India for 


coining and for bangels, now leaves but 33 
million dollars annually as the entire 
world’s product of silver applicable to the 
coining of all elsewhere in the world, the 
United States included. Free coinage of 
both metals is, therefore, the assured policy 
of nations when practical men among their 
people shall replace in influence the doc- 
trinaires. 

&th. The assurance of the enhancement, 
and likely maintenance vf the price of silver 
to result from the adoption of our proposi- 
tion, is likely to content our silver mine 
owners for the present, and for perhaps ten 
years. 

9th. If our marvelous increase of popula- 
tion and eyer-extending trade shall seem to 
demand a greater avpual increase than 
three and one-half million dollars to the 
volume of our circulating money (in addi- 
tion to our annual coinage of gold, last year 
31 million dollars), the adoption of our 
proposition will meanwhile have provided 
to familiarize the people with our silver 
movey, and our pockets and our bank cof- 
fers will be full of it. We shall then be in- 
terested to entertain and weigh for what it 
may be worth, the proposition to open our 
mints to the coinage of all silver free. 

10th. Further TO FORESTALL TIMIDITIES 
as to our proposition, let it be remarked 
that we do not threaten to banish gold nor 
to invite foreign silver; except as we banish 
one hundred millions of the Treasury’s idle 
hoard of gold into circulation among the 
people. Forif we now owe the foreigner 
for excess of imports, he may now command 
our gold. When he owes us a debt, which 
his products will not acceptably repay us, 
we shall then command bis gold. He can- 
not ship us silver bullion, if he can procure 
it, unless we want it, and he cannot obtain 
our legal-tender silver dollar at less than 
one hundred cents. Thus, if we have title 
to any of Europe’s gold we command it and 
we get it. When she can command our gold 
she gets it; and with careless unconcern 
on her part what kind and what sum re- 
mains for us of money current bere. On 
the other hand, and of prime importance 
in the study of tinance. it is of great con- 
cern to us to provide abundantly for our 
home needs of money, all of it acceptable to 
ourselves even if a portion of it be not else- 
where current provided only that this else- 
where uncurrent portion be not too great in 
all, in order that, without great sacrifice we 
may occasionaliy spare the sums com- 
manded of such of our money as the world 
accepts at par—our gold. Our Miat Direc- 
tor estimates our present supply of gold at 
over six hundred million dollars, and says 
we are producing more than thirty millions 
annually from our mines. Thisis a portion 
of our money always acceptable abroad. 

We do not invite Europe’s silver bullion 
because our home market is the nearer and 
the cheaper; and Europe’s entire annual 
product of silver, including her smelting of 
foreign ores, does uot exceed ten million 
dollars, all of which she needs at home. 
Europe’s coined money wecouid not attract 
even were our mints open to silver free. 
Her ratio being at 1514 of silver to one of 
gold, as agaiust our ratio of 16 of silver to 
ove of gold, Europe would need to purchase 
3 per cent. additional bullion to ship us 
with her coin, and pay the transportation 
charges additional, in order to exchange 
her legal tender silver for coin which is 
lezal-tender only within the confines of 
these United States. Of this three per 
cent. lighter weight silver than ours, fifty- 
one per cent.of the cash reserves of the great 
continental banks of Europe are just now 
composed. It would cost Kurope about 
$28,000,000 in taxation to make this pur- 
poseless exchange. Germany’s former 
hoard of silver, for whbich she sought a 
market when the French indemnity of gold 
was paid her, is now long since afloat and 
in bank, in Germany, as a part of her peo- 
pie’s legal-tender money. 

Finally, let us be again reminded that 
there is now no statute of the United States 
to require that a reserve of money for re- 
demptions of United States notes shall be 
maintained Authority to maiptain a re- 
serve at all is but the inference of law. 
What sum, and wiat kind of coin, if any, 
shall constitute the Treasury reserve is 
within the discretion of the incumbent Sec- 
retary. The Supreme Court decision, al- 
ready mentioned, does not contemplate 
redemptions of United States legal tender 
notes, nor require ot Congress that any act 
of law shall sv appoint. At a date perhaps 
not distant the Government’s income and 
expenditures may not be wide apart. Then, 
with Conyzress sitting when, perhaps, the 
money market is severely stringent, as fre- 
quently now it is, are we certain that an 
idle sum of one hundred millions gold will 
long be hoaraed idle ? 

If not, adopt this proposition, and there- 
upon, without other increase of the volume 
of our money than the moderate sum of 
gold referred to, and without contraction, 
we shall forthwith begin to substitute sev- 
enty cents, or perhaps ope hundred cents, 
of silver in the volume of our money in 
piace of the less than one cent of paper-waste, 
lntriusically, now in circulation as our 
three hundred and forty million dollars of 
legal-tender notes. When, at last, the legal- 
tender note shall disappear, we sbail thus, 
and meanwhile, have weaned the people 
from a habit, somewhat hazardous, under 
which they now esteem this paper—money. 

Sir, { must not longer tax your patience 
and gentiemen all, 1 beg your forgiveness 
for the presumption of having trespassed 
thus so long. ‘ihe impending public peril 
of the situation, if peril there bein what [ 
have endeavored to portray, has but re- 
cently impressed me vividly. Hence but 
few days have been left me for my prepa- 
ration to address you. Let this excuse plead 
for me your pardon that I am so prolix. 

[leave this proposition for your consid- 
eration. Treat it fairly. Then dismiss it, 
or recommend it. 

Mr. President: in order that this conven- 
tion may entertain the proposition, and at 
the proper time discuss it onits merits and 
demerits, | move you, sir, that it be de- 
clared the sense of tnis Convention of Bank- 





ers that this proposition is commendaole, 
and this convention recommends it to the 
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Congress of the United States, for just 
consideration, in a bill which should be 
offered for adoption as our law. 


-— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


GENERAL trade is active and under full 
headway. From all parts of the country 
and from all the principal branches of 
trade come encouraging reports. Western 
and Southern merchants have been 
heavy buyers of dry goods and groceries, 
and events show that their calculations 
have not been mistaken. The harvests 
are well advanced, and with bounteous 
crops the farmers have little occasion for 
complaint, ¢xcept as to prices which are 
generally low. The present unmistaka- 
ble revival in trade has its foundation 
very largely in our industrial develop- 
ment, particularly in the South; but in 
all sections of the country the commer- 
cial spirit appears to be rising, and trade 
being upon an exceptionally sound basis 
there is much to justify present expec- 
tations. Speculation is increasing; but, 
instead of expending itself upon tradingin 
stocky,grain, cotton,etc., to the detriment 
of the country at large, it is seeking 
more legitimate ends in the promotion of 
new enterprises which give employment 
to labor and add to thecountry’s material 
wealth. This tendency is receiving an 
immense impetus through the large sums 
of foreign capital which are seeking in- 
vestment in this country. The proceeds 
from the sale of our breweries, mills, 
foundries, etc., for which American own- 
ers usually receive a good price, are seek- 
ing investment in new directions, with a 
corresponding stimulus upongeneraltrade. 
This activity in business 1s plainly reflect- 
edin the money market. A good demand 
for funds is shown everywhere, and ratcs 
have risen to a five and six per cent. 
basis in place of three and four per cent., 
and are likely to continue at the higher 
figures forsome time tocome. Of course 
these high rates for money tend to restrict 
speculation; still, in banking circles 
there is little fear of any stringency, ex- 
cept such as may occur from temporary 
manipulation. The currency movement 
is against this center, and the maximum 
outward movement is not likely to be 
reached for several weeks, as Southern de- 
mands are heavier and later than usual. 
On tbe other hand, funds are better dis- 
tributed than usual, the banks at Western 
and Southern centers keeping larger re- 
servesthan formerly. Incase of urgency 
the Treasury is also depended upon to lib- 
erate funds more freely. 

The fear of tight money spasms has, 
however, acted adversely on stocks. A 
decline in Sugar Trust certificates from 
104 to 97 was partly attributable to this 
apprehension. The values of these cer- 
tificates has also been affected by uncer- 
tain status of the Trust before the law, by 
the decline of 4c. in refined sugar, by an 
expected decision in the appeal case 
against the North River Sugar Refinery, 
by the prospect of anti-trust legislation 
being introduced during the coming Con- 
gress, by the chance of a reduction in the 
duty on sugar, and by the early opening 
of the Spreckels refinery which whether 
operating in harmony with or against the 
Trust must lead to a division of the 
Trust's profits. A still more potent cause 
for the sudden collapse of these certifi- 
cates appears to have been the reported 
calling in of loans upon them as collateral. 
The banks have discriminated sharply 
against this class of collaterals, but private 
parties have loaned largely upon them; 
and it is hinted that they called in these 
loans purposely to depress values. The 
break in Sugar Trusts and the manipula- 
tion of call loans up to ten per cent. acted 
unfavorably upon stocks. ‘Traders shifted 
over to the bear side, and finding occa- 
sional weak spots, succeeded in checking 

the advance. A break of several points 
in Atchison was another sensation. This 
company, with gross imdebtedness of 
about $130,000,000, annual expenses 
amounting to $11,000,000, and net earn- 
ings in 1888 of only $6,300,000, has cer- 
tainly a trying future before it. Ej:ther 
re-organization or a receivership appears 
inevitable. Strong efforts are being made 
to secure the former, An improvement 
in traffic and in rates has helped the com- 





pany materially; but it is evident that the 
present high rate of interest—a large part 
of the debt paying 7 per cent.—cannot be 
met out of current earnings. To scalein- 
terest, however, requires the consent of 
bond-holders; and if this proposition is 
refused, it is possible that an assessment 
upon the stock will be attempted. This, 
of course, suggests an undesirable contest 
between the different classes of security- 
holders as to who shall sustain the brunt of 
the loss. The report of experts, now being 
prepared, will be looked forward to with 
particular interest; for upon it may depend 
one of the most important railroad re-or- 
ganizations ever attempted. Apart from 
the influences of firmer money and the 
declines in Sugar Trusts and Atchison, 
the stock market has presented a strong 
undertone. Earnings continue large; and 
while expenses for renewals, improve- 
ments, etc., are likely to increase, as is 
usually the case after a period of enforced 
economy, still the fact that the roads are 
more paosperous than for several years 
past and that their prosperity is based 
upon the activity in trade, inspires a 
strong degree of confidence. Many of the 
coalers, particularly Delaware and Hud- 
son, Jersey Central, and Delaware and 
Lackawanna are selling at phenomenally 
high prices; but this attracts little atten- 
tion in view of the prospective improve- 
ment in the iron trade and the increasing 
demand from coal-consuming industries. 
Pennsylvania, Erie, and New York Cen- 
tral have all issued favorable statements 
for the latest months and quarter, Louis- 
ville and Nashville was also a feature be- 
cause of the proposition to issue $13,000,- 
000 additional stock for retiring $10,000,- 
000 6 per ceut. bends. This will save the 
company $600,000 per year in fixed 
charges and $100,000 of sinking fund. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


pt. 28. Sept. 21 Differences. 

Loans.......+++. $409,511,700 $409.692,.800 Dec. $220, 
elas 69,571,000 998. ¢. 1,424,000 
Legaltenders.. 45,692,800 36,028,500 Dec. 330,700 
posits........ “ hoy ro “ 168,400 Dec. 2.844.200 
Circuiation.. 3,933, 900 Inc. 14,200 


The Wimnciitiie shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specie.........0. $49,574,000 $70,998,000 Dec. $1,424,000 





Legal teaders.. 35,592,800  36.023.500 Dec. 330.700 
Total reserve. . 105,26 266,800 $107,021,300 Dec. $1,754,700 
Reserve requ’ 

against depos- 

its.. --» 104,331,050 105,042,100 Dec. 711,050 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements... . 935,750 1,979,409 Dec. 1,043,450 
Excess of reserve Sept. 29, 188d.......... 00065 14,757,175 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 











Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 
merica..........198 — {Manhattan....... 190) 185 
¢merican Ex... a 162 |Mechanics’.... ..200 = 
Asbury Park....— 102 |Mercantile 205 - 
Merchants’ ..... 136 —_ 
Merchants’ Ex..— 125 
Market & Fulton.20 — 
250 Mech’s & Trad’s..200 
+i SereDenas .. ._ 15h 16 
_ | pe - 350 
Hentras wNavi., . 142 45 |New York. 242 «248 
Continenta) 1) )=61385 «| Ninth Nat’L..... 150 _ 
ls cwahee 90 ~ |North America. Ist 185 
Snates. -- 300 — |North River..... 1 _ 
Citizens’. -.180 «©1990 |New York Co....4 
Kast River....... 172 144 |N. Y. Nat'l Bx...1 
Elev enth Ward. m0 — |Oritentai 
First Nat’l......2 Pacific 
Fourth Nat'l 188 10 | Phenix 
Fifth Ave....... 100C—i = ark. 
Foarteenth St....160 Peoples’. 





German Amer'n. 4 125 | Republic. 





Gallatin......... Shoe & Leather . 15 15 
Germania. a 1 — |Seaboard Nat’l..49 8 - 
Garfield... 400 — |Second Nat’l.....: 35 - 
Greenwich 40 06 |Seventh Nat’l....150 

Hanover..... - 0 - |State of N’ ae" sit 118 
Hudson River...i45 St. Nichoias......122 52 
imp" t’ Ag & Trat’s. 4 500 ;Tradesmen’s.... 100 101 
Irvin iso) 1%) «|| Third Nat’l...... 18 8 
Leather Man’t. om BUI cccce ssacee 157 _ 
Lincoln Nat’!. Unit’dStatesNat.21 = 





8 - 
Madison Sauare.l0U 105 | WestSide Bank. am 


Western Nat’. 955% 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Mr. Rufus Hatch io a letter to the Bos- 
ton Saturday Evening Gazette brings for- 
ward a great many reasons and argu- 
ments for bis opinion that the country is 
just entering upon aseries of years of us- 
exampled prosperity. Among other rea- 
sons given by him are, the better man- 
agement of railways, the absence of 
ruinous competitive freight rates, the 
enormous crops of wheat, corn and cotton 
with a shortage in some of the European 
countries, the absence of a large standing 
army, the protection of home property 
rights, and last but not least the fact that 
Jupiter the benign planet for this country 
is now in the ascendant. 





DIVIDENDS, 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent., payable Oct. 21st. 

The St, Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway Company has declared a quarter 
ly dividend of one and a half per cent., 
payable at their office in this city Nov. 





"The Southern Pacific Company adyer- 


tise in another column to pay at their of- 
fice, 28 Broad Street, the coupons due 
Oct, 1st on the following bonds : 

Southern Pac. B, ;R. Sia Be Mortgage 6 iver, cent.; 


“ ” 


ranch way Co. ist Sore, 6 per cent; 
Northern R’way, Ist Mortgage 5 per a 
Central Pac. R.K. Land Bonds 6 per ce: 
6 uin Br.) Ist Stor", 6 
ke - S bat. cen’ 1 


ty Bonds of 
Mor; _* 8 La Tex. Co. Ist Mort. 7 per cent.; 
N. exas & Mi 


ines RR, Co. Ist Mort. 4 cent. 


Money Matters, es 


Attention returning to the Question of In- 
vestment,—Safety the First Oonsid- 
eration. — Suggestions concerning 
the placing of Private and 
Trust Funds, 


NEw York, Tuesday, October tst. 

The month of August and the early 
weeks of September, in’any year, furnish 
little opportunity for the consideration of 
matters relating to the investment of 
money. During that time every one 
who has a proper regard for his health and 
that of his family, endeavors to take an 
outing, which probably uses up all his 
ready money. Now, however, when he 
is back again at his work, his surplus is 
again accumulating, and the question at 
once arises, How shall it be invested so as 
to produce the maximum of profit, and so 
that the principal itself shall be absolute- 
ly safe ? 

It is a great comfort, when you havea 
thing, to be able to put your hand on it 
and know it is there (this may be an 
‘Trish bull,” but it hits the point); and it 
shortens a man’s life materially to be 
obliged to worry night and day over the 
possible outcome of an unwise invest- 
ment of savings he has gathered together, 
by patient toil, for the sake of his family. 
No man who has a family dependent 
npon him can properly take{risks in in- 
vesting his savings. An old adage says 
that he who is his own lawyer has a fool 
for a client; certain it is that he who, 
having a modest sum of money to invest, 
attempts to place it profitably bimself, is 
aptto sacrifice it, sooner or later, to an 
error of judgment. 

He is unwise, For his benefit has been 
established a company, controlled by 
New York business men of ample means, 
recognized standing, wide experience, 
and known integrity, whose aim is to se- 
lect for Eastern investors those securities, 
in the shape of first mortgages on Kansas 
and Nebraska farm and town property, 
as combine absolute safety with a maxi- 
mum of profit. This company (the only 
one it is believed, composed entirely of 
New York business men, whose records 
can be investigated on the spot) has the 
benefit of anexperience of fourteen years, 
during which over a million and a quar- 
ter of dollars have been invested without 
the loss of a dollar of principal or inter- 
est, and without a foreclosure. 

This is the mortgage investment Com- 
pany, of which Charles R. Otis, of Otis 
Brothers & Co. (manufacturers of 
the Otis Elevators), is president, and G. 
Livingston Morse and Sidney E. Morse, 
sons of the founders of the New York Ob- 
server, are vice-president and treasurer 
respectively. Its oftices are in the Morse 
building, at 140 Nassau Street, corner 
Beekman Street, New York 

This company has received the editorial 
indorsement of all the leading news- 
papers of the various religious denomi- 
nations. THE INDEPENDENT, in June, 
1889, heartily recommended it, and The 
New York Evangelist, The Churchman, 

The Congregationalist, The Christian 
Union, The Observer and Christian In- 
telligencer, The Examiner and a host of 
others have had a good word to say in its 
behalf. It is believed that no organiza- 
tion of the kind has ever received such 
an enthusiastic support from the high- 
class religious press. The principal edi- 
torial notices have been gathered to- 
gether by the company and republished 
in connection with an interestiug little 
book explaining its aims and methods 
and describing its field of operations in 
Kansas and Nebraska. This pamphlet 
will be sent by mail upon application. 
The Mortgage Investment Company 
does not issue debentures. Tt offers for 
sale, at par and accrued in‘erest, unsur- 
passed securities in which it has already 


rcent.; 











———:, 
of which it is so well assured ag to 
willing to guarantee the collection of both 
interest and principal. It is 
conservative, not attempting to do bugi. 
ness upon so large a scale as to make it 
unwieldy, or attach an element of haz. 
ard to its operations. An element of 
strength to large investors, and a great 
convenience to those who invest smaller 
sums, is found in the fact that its joan; 
run insmallamounts, from $300 to $3,000, 
A correspondence with Mr. Morse, the 
Vice-president, at 140 Nassau Street, wil] 
elicit further details that should be learneg 
before making an investment elsewhere, 
a, 





We buy and selj Bills 
Exchange on, and make AY 
ble transfers’ to, 


Letters Burepean pot nd, ae 


of lia, St. 
and the British West 


— make collectin 
. issue Commercial and ont 
C dit. elling Credits, avallable “ 
re all parts of the world 

We also buy and sell all 
Joe ey Investment - Investment 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts of Banks. Securities, 
Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals, on favorableterms, and mak 
Pareey of drafts drawn abroad on all points 


United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inth 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co, 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK city 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL. 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT aT 


SIGHT. 
-LANDS—— 


in lapge tz tracts—l, acres, agricultural and 
grazing. Titles perfect. CLARKE & CARUTHERS 
Bt l7th Street, Denver, Col. 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST 00. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty deposit with State Auditor $200,000, placed 
forever beyond control of theCompany. Incorporated 
and qrerecing under State er pane supervision. 
LOAN. TRUSTANDANN BUSINEss 
Acts as executor, administrator, guardian, 5 
assignee or receiver. Correspondence solicited. We 
loan money upon first-class wx ote Sty 
Clinton Markell, President: G. Elder, Vice- 
dent; C. E. Sha pnon. 2nd Vice- Asrhaldont and Li 
Officer; James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, 
luth, Minnesota. 

















lS ro'tcn, 6 ak. 
OF THE | Total Tesue 
Columbus Water Works Co. | $60, 000 


Payable in New York. Farmers Loan and 

N.Y., Trustee and custodian of Sinking Fund, ie 

000 for sale. Works opened 1#87. Revenue increas 

ing. All surroundings most favorable. Full partica- 

lars furnished. Will be sold in lots of $1,000 or more. 

Safe and prompt, Investigation asked. Write 
RITTER & DOUBLEDAY, Bankers, 


Columbus. Kausas. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 








WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many yearé. 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


DO YOU WANT AN AGENCY’ 


For a 7 per cent. semi-annual Sper cent: stock 
which will pay between 50 and 7 pA cent. addi- 
tional profits. within four years. r 7 per 
cent. semi-annual real estate loans amply = 
and guaranteed by $1,250,000 of assets. Directors 
stockholders best of Kansas City’s business men. Wrhe 
ROANOKE IN INVESTMENT CO., Kansas City, Me 
nl 








take 4 per cent. inter- 

est when 6 per cent. 

and 7 per cent. can be 

bad on loans ‘secured 
by choice improved DENVER property, 
made through a responsible and intelligent 
Bankiug House. 


FRANCIS L. HINF, 
96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT, Bankers, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


D. G. dig neds 0., 


Denver, | "stow Pome 
; r 6% 8% and 10% 
Co lo, | sawmry GuARAX 

Write for particalats. 
JOHN ST & 00. 
DENVER, COLO. 

















invested its own money, and of the value 
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October 3, 1889. | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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TO THE HOLDERS OF 


PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCK 
OF THE 


WORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


The undersigned invite you, on behalf of the own- 
ersof a majority of the preferred and common stock, 
to unite with them— 

|. Invoting ata special meeting of the holders of 
preferred stock,to be heldon Oct. lith next, for a 
consolidated mortgage under which no more than 
#1°0,000,000 gold bonds shal) be issued, having one 
hundred years to run, and bearing no more than 5 
per cent. interest, and to be used as follows: Every 
jssue of the said bonds to be sanctioned by an affirm- 
ative vote of not less than nine out of the thirteen 


Directors. 

For the retirement of first, second 
and third mortgage bonds......... $81,202,000 

For the retirement of the existing 
branch bonds. ... 

For the construction, purchase, or 
lease of tributary roads at a rate 
pot exceeding $20,000 per mile..... 

For the ucquisition, construction. 
and enlargement of terminals 
and stations, additional rolling 
stock, and betterments and re- 
newals, not properly chargeable 
to operating expenses; for the sur- 
plus earnings due to the preferred 
stock under the plan of reorgani- 
zation,and for premiums on prior 
mortgage bonds and other pur 
poses, about.. evcvere 


26,006,000 


18,000,000 


_ 34. 798.000 
Total.... 8166 60, 0v0, 000 

2, In electing a board of directors, at the general 
meeting of stockholders to be held also on Oct. lith, 
pledged to carry out the following programme : 

(a.) That the company offer alike to the holders of 
the $87,172,577.91 of preferred and $49,000,000 of com- 
mon stock the privilege of subscribing at 85 for an 
amount equal to 15 per cent. of the respective hold- 
ings, viz., $12,925,800 of the new gold bonds to be 
issued under the consolidated mortgage and to bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

(b.) That there shall be set aside as a dividend re- 
serve fund an amount in bonds equal to the surplus 
earnings due to the perferred stock under the plan 
of reorganization up to the ead of the fiscal year 








closing June 3ith, 1889, which amount is officially re- 
ported to be $2,844,000. 
(c.) That a dividend of not jess than one per cent. 


shallbe paid quarterly.the first to be payable on Jan. 
ist, 1890, to the preferred stockholders out of the cur- 
rentnet earnings, or, if they be insufficient, then out 
ofthe dividend reserve fund, until the net earnings 
shall justify larger dividends. 

You are requested to signify your assent to the 
foregoing by executing proxies, one foreach meeting, 
and sending them to any of the undersigned. Proper 
forms of proxy may be had on application. 

HENRY VILLARD, 
THOMAS F, OAKES, 
CHARLES L, COLBY, 
COLGATE HOYT, 
GEORGE AUSTIN MORRISON, 
CHARLES H. LELAND, 
J.B. HAGGIN, 
DAVID HH, HOUGHTALING, 

New York, Sept. 16th, 1889. 


LET,'50 P. Full Informa- 
‘tion of Seman ae ma ; founded 
5000 April, 1887 ; Saccems ! population, 


miains Accurate Maps of. 7 
Pathe with ith Silek, Colored Illustrations ,o 


= «Stl ETE 


| MINERAL 
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sa Bee ocean 


: Daanemar Land & Yoprovemeat £0, 
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av SEND FOR .A COPY, 





INVESTORS! 


Money on mort 
gages in the East com- 
a rm sang 4 to 5 per cent. In 
» Col., an vicinity, with equall 
Wee spourit y, 7 Great contrast, 
th a 


nd our agents will convince yo 
u 
the accuracy of these statements, + 
ACHESON & WARREN 
aries Building. Denver, Col. 
A. A. Sweet, Hotewry ag Bost 
op, Mass. 
PW. Batowrs, 21% Spruce Street, New York. 


PLEASANT HOME-MAKING, __ 


Ime PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
large or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY 






























a large Proportion of the finest properties 

7] tof 1d iness, or manufacturing, we 
* dvantage to you. A small sum jun ‘will 
rain id for a charming home or the 
VANCE in VALUES. ae 


















ut in pong — = 
iments, a feature of our business, 


NSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, President. 








H. C. SPEER, Banker, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


I have on hand choice Municipal Bonds issued 
by Counties, Townships, Cities and School Districts 
for refunding, building, constraction of railroads, 
etc.,etc. Principal and semi-annual interest pay- 
able in New York City. Municipal Bonds offer the 
Highest Safety of Investment. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for $500 and upwards. Parties desiring a safe 
investment will do well to send for detailed state- 
ment of each issue and prices. 





TOWNSEND & CO, 
Garaen, Fruit and Dairy Lands, 


r 
REAL ESTATE PEN’, AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. - 
1024 145th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


A 6 PER CENT. NET INCOME 
Is asfuteb BY BUYING THE REAL ESTATE 
DEBENTURE BONDS ge ry BY THE MID- 
DLFSEX BANKING CAPITAL PAID 
$600,000. In donaampesions from 
3100 Upward. 
These bonds are secured by first Tee on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wiscon Colgrad 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union T ust Com ay 
of New York and the Security Company of Hartford, 
ead by the capital and assets of the Middlesex Bank- 
mec ompany, whose liabilities are limited by law, 
ng required to have not less than 10 per cent. more 
assets on hand than its liabilities. As a_ matter of 
fact, it has over twice that amount. See Bank Com- 
missioners’ Report. It is under the Supervision of 
the State Bank Commissioners, the same as other 
nks in Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown 
around these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 


ment bonds. 
S RECORD. 
Thirteen years in business without a dollar lost, or 
w ony) s delay in payment of yy or or puaeren, 
Apply Lg 2 full information to FRANK R. JOHN- 
SON, ew York Agent (with Gilder’) Farr & Co.), 31 
and 33 Broad Street. 


DULUTH REAL fs 


had profits as investments made in those places in 
Now is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For fuli information, prices ef prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO,, Duluth, Minn, 


P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 
DENVER 

REAL ESTATE Land within five miles fran 
the center of Denver ischeap- 

er than land the same distance trom the center 

of any city of its size and importance in America. 

Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 

during the past five years has made a profitable in- 

vestinent. Many who —_— never seen the property 


have madein from three to five years, 
om s and fuil information furnished upon 1002 


Tie CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railread, and is ob — plac e 
in the West to make permanent investm 
on Send for maps, pamphlets and further iadermation 


PETTIGREW & 'TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First besie, = Loans. 


Highest testimonials of standing. Thorough 


experience. pe of interest. Choice Western 
inv oe OHNE 


JOHNSON, “WcL AUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Neb. 


DENVER, COLO. 


THOUSANDS of Eustern pe Pm who have never 
seen Denver have made money by investing there. 
Money Joans at 8 per cent. on good security. I guaran- 
tee / om cent. on investments. Have had 7 years’ ex- 
perience in Denver. ‘Be ‘wansactions last year were 
oven 31.800, ee. a 
or pampe ie “ Fa 

», R. BURCHARD, ee etal. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments offered to the public. 

Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City. 

Geo. G. Williams, see-. of the Chemical National 

1" Jew York City. 

. Esq.. Sie National Safe Deposit Com- 


F. A. Smith, Esq.. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, ¥ 

Ans the Savings _ and Investors , oa 
the 

ft. a Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


TACOMAWASHINGTON 


8% debentures (interest ew 7 and 8% 
guaranteed first mo es on y and farm 
property. Particular attention hor to invest- 
ments for savings banks, trustees and individu- 
als. For full illustrated information, maps, etc., 
and any special information con this 
wonderful city and investments therein, mailed 

. Address, Oakland Land, Loan and 
Trust Company, Tacoma, Washington. 


Farms, 



































MINNEAPOLIS: 


| nee nen Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
wners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Sotate Titles ~ defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at ita 
own cost. If inaured Mortga- 
gee acquires the fee be Socom 


ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, 

; fay mm iy of Stockholders, $1 sehaee ‘Sion 
vF 

itor, 


held AA State Aud- 
200 ,000, Mortg- 
ages for Sp Hie 
= 6 to 7%, wit 


title. Address veh Ree’ y. Mention this Paper 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE. 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This compara ss a le depositery for moneys pest 
| A -~ rized to act as gua ardian 


‘Deeiatied ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
and withdrawn after 


women unaccusto’ to Transaction 0: 
as well as religious and benevolent tnorivataoue. Ww 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUNT, Gro. HENRY wagnmn. 
CLINTON GILBERT, GEORGE BLISs. 


DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JaMEs Low EDWARD COOPER, 
Wm. WALTER + _crraan 
CHARLES 3. SMITH, 
WILLIAM Kock yiLiu. 
ALEXANDER E. 

bad og a H. wiacy JIR., 


NG. D>LOA 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GusTavV H. SCHWAB. 
SON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. GEORGE F. VIeTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT, 


EE ie eee 
Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
ears in Loaning Eastern on Keal Estate in 
exas, Absolute Securitu. Interest and principal 

ay tiy paid. Lvans pay § per cent. net to investor. 
Address 

E. B. CHANDY. —w 
n Antonio, Texas, 
Reference by per mission os ~ Christien Union or 
The Independent,” New York City. 


DENVER 


Realty investments not surpassed by those of any b | 
n the United States. None safer or surer of increa: 

















value. Titles perfect. Personal attention to details 
Ce ARKE Sw UARUTHERS, ch, Mo | ni 
1fth St., Denver, Colo, 

Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 

Sums $200 and upward 

40 per cent. of appraised value loaned. 
Ip Write us ror particulars. @ refer to 

The we McCague Tn Investment Co., 

. NEB. 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 

214 and 216 Broadway. 

Entrance through the Bank, 
10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 
With assured large profits. 
8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 
With guaranteed interest and profits. 
8% FIRST MORTGAGES 87% 
City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 
Send for Company Record and Circulars. 
THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 
IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. our 
loans are on irriga farms, and are SAFE. 





due. Send for our Prospec 
E COLORADO. FARM-LOAN 30.5 
46 Egoicadie favs.’ 7 waver B ock, 
osten. Mass. ver. Cole, 
-E. Oe ba Pres. MITCHELL, reas, 
G. PATTERSON, Vettien Manager. 


INVESTMENTS. 


The Platte Land Company (Limited), 
of Denver, Col., 


is now offering for sale a large omg | of carefully 
selected lands inthe neighborhood of Denver, in 
tracts of 5, 10, 20, 40,50 and 160 acres. Two individu- 
als or syndicates desiri to invest weney in the 
Western States, where it will be safe and atthe same 
time return large png no better place can be 
found, The very rapia ano substantial growth of the 
City o? Denver and adjoining country, and the large 
and numerous investments now being made by 
shrewd men, sustain the truthfulness of the above 
statement. Buy 5acres near the city for $2,500, and 
in a few years it can be platted into ry or lots—9 
tothe acre—which will sellat $250 r lot. 
Correspondence solicited. Best reference when de- 
8 


ired. 
J. S. GILMORE, Manager, Denver, Col., 


Permerty Land Commissioner, Kansas, Pacific and 
nion Pacitic Khailway Companies. 








T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 


INVESTM aA et 


CasH CAPITAL FULLY PAID IN, $25,000. 
Investments in Keal Kstate made tor non- 
py Placing First Mortgage Loans 
a spec 
Witerences” lst National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST OMPANY OF 











NK 
Offers its 10-year a isterst i frase Aiea Binds interesi 
at5 per cent. payable gout -cnamally at importers’ 


and raders’ National . New York, goossed by 
first mortg: on inproved “real estate in Hastern 
Nebraska, deposited with Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co. of New York, frustee. Correspondence requeste : 
LEWIS S ReED, Pres. JAMES W. SAVAGE, V.-Pres 
HENRY W.YATES,Treas. ©. B. SCHMIDT, Secretary 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


We can invest any amount from $500 to $500,000 in 
Real Estate or in first mortgage loans with absolute 
safety. Real Estate pays from 10 per cent. to 5) per 
cent.; loans pay from 6 per cent. to8 per cent. Wri.e 
to us about what you want and see what we can do 








for you. 
MERRITT & CROMMON, 
P, 0, Bex 2101, Denver, Colerade. 


guarantee 7 per cent., and gags of Principal whine. 





THE 


Washington Trust Co. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING, 280 Broadway. 


CEES Cc cs enestanteses cowsnawed $500,000 
SURPLUS 250,000 


DAVID M. MORRISON, CHARLES A QUARK. 
Presid Vice-Pres 
FRANCIS zB. —_— E, 


TRUSTEES. 


JOSEPH F. KN . WM.H.H 

DAVID M. MORRISON. PATRICK | FARRELLY. 
HENRY H. ROGERS. GE - HAMLIN. 
CHAS. H.RUSSELL, P C. LOUNSBURY 
GEO, H. PRENTISsS, HARLES F. CLARK 
JVEL F. a E HEO. A ty 
L. T. PO MA SETH E. 


d 
ess usually done by Trust Companies of respon- 
sibility and standing. - = 


y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


ee INVESTMENT Co. 
00. Highest rate of interest con 


ssets, $2,000,000. 
a with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. E. Simmons, V. Pres’t. E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres t 


150 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK OITY 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, 3500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 


dow Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the ee ater secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticnal Bank, New York. No 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 
= Write for particulars. 
L. CLARKE. Pres. E. C, WEBSTER, Treas. 
d: M. MCELHINNEY, Vice. Pres.C.P. WEBSTER,Cashier. 
H. DEWING & SON, 18 Wall St., Agents. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CoO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investments for non-resi- 
— Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 


rit 
References: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
Colorado National Bank. Denver. Colo 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center, 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and’ 
Joans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 J ~ cent. securities for safety. 

Business solicited ‘S mutual iLEY, 

1 
a A351 Arape! oe St., enver * Coig 
eferences : E NDEPENDENT eople’s Savi 

and Deposit Bank. Denver . _ 

















Eastern Manager, 














——— 











THE 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Society 
wssues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
ts @ simple 


PROMISE TO PA ¥. 


————==|=_—L—S—SSSSSSSOTSS 
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DIVIDENDS. 





WESTERN Unt9n TELEGKAPH COMPANY, ? 
w YorRK, Sept. Ith 1889. § 


DIVIDEND NO. 84. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PEK CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending Sept. Wth in- 
stant, payable atthe office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of October next to shareholders of 
record on the 20th day of September, instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on 
the afternoon of Sept. 20th, and reopened on the 
morning of Oct. Lith next. 

kK. H. ROC HESTER, Tre asurer. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA ANDO geo 
Amnesae suvans. 

ORK, om 3 5 

DIVIDEND OF ONE AND THREE- au RTERS 


per cent. upon the capital stock of this company 
will be paid October 21st. 
Transfer books will close at 3 P.M. Oct. 2d, and re- 
open Oct. 22d, 1889. FRED’K H. GIBBENS, Treas. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
. BROAD 5T, Yan BUILDING), 
w YORK, september 2th, 1889. 
YOU PONS De te 0C TOBE ist FROM THE FOL- 
/ ‘owing bonds will be paid on and after that date 
at this office. 
Southern Pacitic R. R. Co., of Cal., Ist Mtge 6 per cent. 
Southern Pucific, of Cal., ist. Mtge. 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacific Branch Ry Co. Ist Mtge 6. 
Northern Ky, ist. Mtge 5s. 
Central Pacific R. R. Co, Land Bonds, per cent. 
Central Pac. K.K. Co, Ist Mtge. (San Joaquin Br.), 6. 
Central Pac. a o. x 4 ow cent. Gold —y~ ot 19: 9. 
Morgan’s La. & Tex. and 5.8. Co. Ist Mtge. 7. 
New York, Texas & elemiren R. R. Co. ist Mtge. 4, 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Treasures. 
THE pe. P AUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND Marron ) 
RAILWAY Company. a 42Wa LL ST.. 
ORK, Sept. 27th. iss9. 
VHE BOARD oF DIREC TORS OF THIS COM- 
pany has this day declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of one and one-half per cent. on the capital 
stock, payable at this office on and after Nov. Ist, 1889, 
to stockholders of record on that Gate. The transter 
books will be closed at #o’clock P.M. Oct. a and will 
be re-opened at 1) o’clock A.M. Nov. 2d, 1889 
E. T. NICHOLS, Treasurer. 














Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


BUSINESS in New York has been com- 
paratively dull during the past week in 
both commission and jobbing circles. 
The closing week of September generally 
shows a prevailing quietude, and to this 
has been added a return of variable 
weather checking the growing demand 
for heavier fall goods encouraged by the 
cool days of last week. The Hebrew holi- 
days have, however, been the chief cause 
of the falling off, many large houses be- 
ing closed and important customers kept 
out of the market. 

The demand at first hands has been 
slow throughout the week but agents re- 
port a fair number of orders received 
daily from out-of-town customers and 
salesmen on the road, 


COTTON GOODS, 


The demand for staple cotton goods 
has been fairly regular if light in volume 
and the general features of the market 
show no material alteration from last 
week, Colored cottons are still sluggish, 
and altho no quotable change is notice- 
able there are occasional transactions 
which show slight weakness in 
places. Print cloths are without relief 
from late inactivity but prices keep fairly 
steady the week closing with 61x64’s 
quoted at 3c. less 1 per cent. and 56x60's 
at 3hc. per yard. The position of print 
cloths is statistically strong but actually 
it is quite as much as producers can do 
to hold on to present prices, The demand 
for prints has been in some degree affect- 
ed in jobbing circles by the knowledge 
that several important drives are pend- 
ing, but a fair trade is reported, under 
the drawback already alluded to, at 
steady prices in most instances, an occa- 
sional concession here and there not be- 
ing refused, Printed cotton 
dress goods, ginghams and woven dress 
fabrics have moved in moderate quanti- 
ties neither nor jobbers having 
particular features to report. 


some 


however. 


agents 


WOOLEN GOODS, 


Soft wool and worsted dress goods con- 
tinue in favor, the demand for these, altho 
considerably reduced from former dimen- 
sions, still showing up well when com- 
pared with other goods. Stocks are 
well held throughout and prices are firm. 
Men’s wear woolens have displayed even 
less animation than for some time past, 
the absence of leading Hebrew wholesale 
clothiers further reducing the proportions 
of the already attenuated business doing 
in this department. This has not affect- 
ed the position of holders of stock, the 
supplies of goods on hand being of moder- 
ate dimensions and easily controlled. 
Present prices too are just about as low 
as manufacturers can put them without 









working at an absolute loss. In this re- 
spect trade is not of a very encouraging 
character, manufactured goods having 
failed to keep pace in rising values with 
the enhanced price of raw material. Mis- 
cellaneous woolens in the shape of flan- 
nels, blankets and carpets have been in 
about average demand at first hands and 
have had a fair movement by jobbers. 


FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889. 1888. 
Entered at tne port... 2,008,793 $2,792,104 
Thrown on market.... 2,258,005 2,763,048 

Since Jan, Ist. 

Entered atthe port... 103,485,961 100,578,900 
Thrown on market.... 108,902,520 99,728,489 


The demand for foreign goods for cur- 
rent needs has been quiet throughout the 
week and without feature, but consider- 
able importation orders, largely for dress 
goods, have been placed. The tone of 
this department is firm and previous 
prices adhered to all round. 





READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 


To the end that TH& INPEPENDENT may be placed 
in the hands of those who would appreciate it, we 
desire to ask our readers if they will kindly send us 
the names of those of their friends, not now sub- 
scribers to the paper, whom they think would appre- 
ciate, and, perhaps, be glad to take it. We will mail 
such persons the paper for a few weeks without 
charge, in order that they may become fully conver- 
sant with its merits. 


Be 
os 


It gives us great pleasure to call attention to the 
Nebraska Loan and T1u.t Company of Hastings, Ne- 
braska. The Company has a capital of $500,000 and a 
surplus of $130,000, and is located in one of the 
choicest sections of the state of Nebraska, where the 
soil is of the greatest fertility and schools, churches 
aad markets abou.d. It is able, in consequence 
of :avorable surroundings, to make Icans upon first 
mortgages which it guarantees to the purchaser. 
The Log og | also issue debenture bonds whicn are 
secured by first mortgages held by trustees. The 
interest on their eae are payable at at the Chem- 
ical National Bauk, of New York City. The Company 
have hada long experience and understand their 
business perfectly. Messrs. H. Dewiug & son. of 18 
Wall St., are their Eastern = Aguas. 


FAST BL ACK HOSIERY. 


OUR readers will! be interested in the advertisement 
of the Cleanfast Hosiery Mey ty importers and 
manufacturers of at least one of the very, very few 
lines of black hosiery ou the market which are really 
faustdye. This Company import the best quality and 
finish of goods from Germany, France and England 
made from the best Sea island and Egyptian cottons, 
and the dye used by them is the “r. P. Robinson 
Company Dye,” which has. from its fast black quali- 
ties, obtuined a reputation in the United states sec- 
ond to none. These goods can be obtained of nearly 
all dealers throughout the country, but when they 
cannot, can had at any of the branch stores men- 
tioned in the advertisement. The prices are no more 
than for an inferior line of goods, 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR. 


Messrs. Best & COMPANY, of 60 and #2 West 25d 
Street, this city, have the must compie’e establish- 
ment for the ourfitting of children, perhaps in the 
world. They have everything for the suitable cloth- 
ing of children of allages, and their prices are ex- 
tremely low. They have several specialities manu. 
factured oniy by themselves, which enable them to 
make better fitting garments and more durable ones 
than can be obtained elsewhere. They filiorders by 
mail with as great satisfaction as from a personal 
visit to their establishment. 


EIGHT PER CENT. 

Mk. 0. R. BURCHARD, of Denver, Col., whose ad- 
vertisement witl be found in our financi@l depart- 
ment, has been located in Denver during the past 
seven yeurs in the business of loaning money cn real 
estate securities and in the purchase and sule of 
real estate. He guarantees eight per cent. on invest- 
ments and isable to give satisfactory references to 
banks and otners. He asks our readers to send to 
him for his pamphlet c alled “Facts About Denver.’ 


VENTILATION. 


THE subject of ventilation has engrossed the 
thought anu attention of scientitic men so long that 
the wonder is that a practical result of their efforts 
has not long ago been placed before the publ’c in an 
apparatus at once effective and cheapenough for gen- 
eral use. Singular as it may be, it has been through 
the efforts of a business man that a practical, effi- 
cient and cheap system of ventilation has been 
brought out. 

A cut is shown on page 32 of this paper which gives 
a correct idea of the very simple apparatus which 
Mr. Theodore Bury, of Cleveland, Ohio, offers te the 
public. We think that it combines all of the essen- 
tials necessary, viz., simplicity, effectiveness and 
cxeapness. It has been thoroughly and satisfactorily 
tested ncer all kinds of conditions. The readers of 
this paper in their own interests shoulda write to Mr, 
Bury for circulars and price-lists. 

ascent ace ad re An 


A SPLENDID RECORD. 


THE Mortgage Investment Company, of 140 Nassau 
St.. New York City, which, by the way, is composed 
almost entirely of New York business men (among 
others Mr. Charles R. Otis,of Otis Brothers & Com- 
any), manufacturers of the Otis Elevators, and the 
Morse Brothers, sons of the founder of the New York 
Observer), has had an experience of fourteen years in 
loaning money on first mortgages in Kansas and 
Neb: aska, and it is with reason proud of its splen- 
did record, that it has not in that time tost a dollar of 
prince ‘pel or interest,and never has had a foreclos- 
ure. hese facts speak so loudly in its praise that 
we mention them for the benefit of our readers who 
have money to loan and who wish to get as high a 
rate of interest as is compatible with safety. he 
Mortgage Investment Company does not issue deben- 
tures, but it does guarantee the collection of both 
the interest and principal of its mortgages. 




















GOOD, BETTER, BEST. 


Or many things there are three kinds; good, better, 
best. Sometimes the good is good enough, at other 
times the better will answer while at others the best is 
none too good. Inatiarticles for wear for clothing 
or other uses, we believe tbat the best is the cheap- 
est. There is a satisfactio. too, in having the best 
that can be appreciated by crerenete. 

For many years the Wright Manutacturing Com- 
pany have manufactured at Lawrence, Mass., in 
their immense mills, coat bindings and braids known 
as Pg ad ——. and have had two objects in 
view; one ay dividends to their stockholders, 
which is Cote ble, and the other to make the very 
best quality of geods. We are happy to know that 
they have succeeded in both anu as a result eee 
stockholders are happy apd ople who use the 
bindings and braids get more than the worth of their 
feoeer. and are obliged to call Stearns’ Braids the 


Noendl 
E mail Ke Co 


AUTUMN STYLES 


ARPETS, Scotch Axminsters and Royal 

Wiltons, in Louis XIV. and XVI. styles, 

in novel and delicate effects, suitable for 

white and gold drawing rooms; also old gold, 

blue and terra cotta for dining rooms and 
libraries. 


RUSSELS CARPETS in English and the 

best American manufacture, in delicate 

and neutral effects. These goods range in 
price from one dollar a yard up. 


RIENTAL CARPETS and Rugs, one of 

the largest and most select stocks in the 

country, among which are very fine exum- 
ples of antiques. 


{ 


oa doveny A 19th Ai 


NEW YORK. 


BEST &CoO 








Comfort for the Boys, 
As Well as Style. 


The PATENT ELASTIC WAIST BANDS in our 
BOYS’ PANTS has contributed largely to the popu- 
larity of our clothing—they enable us to make better 
fitting Garments than can be worn with comfort 
without them; and also prevent tearing off buttons 
and save button holes. They are in all our Suits, in- 
cluding the lowest priced ones. 


Every department of our establish- 
ment enlarged tor the complete outfit- 
ting of Children—the advantage of se- 
lecting from sucha place must be ap- 
parent to all, 


We serve absent buyers by mail as weil as if 
they were in the store. 


60 and 62 West 23d SL.,N.Y. 













Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE 

. UTOGRAPH 

OF 







AND GET 
THE GENUINE 





FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 






























| 
| THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY cu, 
F. P, | Dereine 
| otton of 
| Robinson our Dye. 
Retail stores 
Dye. Ri Broad ; 
| Guaranteed [Westuith st, 
not to New Yor 
crock. 107 state St 
Chicago, 
The wearing 49 West St., 
Boston 
quality un- 61 Euclid 
surpassed. pee. a; 
Send for | a St..Cin- 
price-list. cinnati, O. 
Glove-Fitting Corsets Still Ahead! 
THOMSON’S 


IMPROVED GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS 


CELEBRATED as now made with our 
new 


F FIT 
Glov TING SMOOTH FLAT SEAM. 


(To aveid discom- 
fert caused by the 
lapped seam, former- 
ly used.) 
ARE HOB. 
THA 


A esate Fit with 
Absolute Comfort 
now Guaranteed. 

Three Lengths, 

SHORT, MEDIUM, 
EXTRA LONG, 


TWELVE GRADES. 
The Best Goods, Most 


and Cheapest for Quality. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., 
Successors to THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Me had LAR 
VER 
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ROTHSCHILD 


NEW YORK: 56 & 58 West 14th Street; 
BROOKLYN: 269 & 271 Fulton Street ; 
PARIS: Rue d’Enghien. 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED AND 
EXHIBIT ON MONDAY AND DURING 
THIS WEEK AN INVOICE OF THE 


LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
TRIMMED & UNTRIMMED MILLINERY 


Of Choicest Materials and 


Exquisite Combinations. 
THESE WERE INTENDED FOR OUR OPENING 
LAST WEEK, AND OWING TO DELAYS IN Bg. 
ING SHIPPED FROM PARIS ARRIVFD Ty 
LATE FOR THAT EVENT. WE WILL THERR. 
FORE SHOW THEM AS ANNOUNCED ABOVE [x 
CONJUNCTION: WITH A WORLD OF NEW Goopg 
in French Felts OF BEST SHAPEs, 
Ostrich AND Fancy Feathers, Ribbons, 
Ornaments, Fiowers, Laces AND Trim. 
ming Effects OF RARE BEAUTY, 


All at Most Popular Prices, 


CARPETS 


FALL STYL 


WE SHALL OPEN THIS WEEK 
SPECIAL LINES OF 
ROYAL WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, 
WILTON VELVETS, BODY AND TAPEs. 














TRY BRUSSELS, AND EXTRA SUPER 
INGRAINS, 
IN THE LATEST DESINGS AND COLORINGs, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


COVERINGS FOR FURNITURE, 


THE RICHEST FABRICS EVER PRODUCED, 
BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 
AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THE ACTUAL COST OF 
PRODUCTION. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICESOF 
SILK AND LACE CURTAINS, 
SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 
(A SPECIALTY.) 
ALSO A LINE OF FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE, 


OUR OWN DESIGNS AND UPHOLSTERING, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
FULL LINE OF HALL’S CELEBRAT#D BED- 
DING. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE,, 13TH AND 14TH STS., 
New Vork. 


DANTRELL 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 
With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 



















Invention 0} ~ 
uires no trimml 

Sihneve rburn out, Noth- 
ing but the oil burns, as the 
wick is made of “ Mineral 
Wool,’ “which canaetias® 
and so there can 
cape of black smoke of 
soot to discolor the chimi- 
ney,&c. Gives — clear, 
brilliant light. e 
satistaction. Agents can make 
fortunes with it. Itetall pete, 
cts.each. We will send 
wicks for 10 cts. Small size wicks, 20 cts, per 

25 per gross. Medium size, 25 cts. ox doz., en $2 
per gross, Large size, 30 cts. per doz., Se gg 
One gross, assorted sizes, $275. All t L 

ddress, F. O. WEHOSKEY, providebot 
Se ee 


A BRACKET SAW OUTFIT FOR 30 CENTS 


With this ow 


A LICHT 
EQUAL 
TO CAS. 


BS NS TLD 








75 cents or -_ Rs 
et your mone, 
Bn the first a you 






to your friends, Persons who _ 
the day can make extra money ba) 
few minutes evenings. Send for Sy’ The 
and try it; you MES never 

outfit consists of one Steel Brac 
Extra Saw Blades, Hrad Aw! soon at 


and full directions for a sacked} na 
sent by mail, ts; 4 for one Ee 


tpaid, for 30 cen 
ARD MFG, CO., 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST oe 


During the past week we secured the entire 
lot of the several lines we offer below. These 
goods we now offer at prices 


LOWER THAN ANY OTHER 
HOUSE IN THE TRADE. 


Ladies’ Fine French Felt Hats, 


SILK BOUND, NEW COLORS, 


48c, EACH; WORTH $1.25. 


Children’s Trimmed Hats 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


L000 PIRCES IMPORTED FANCY RIBBONS, 


NEW DESIGNS IN VELVET EFFECTS, 
29c. PER YARD; WORTH 60c. 


Satin Back Velvet Ribbons, Desirable Shades. 


2,000 pieces, No. 9, 19c. per yard and $1.80 a piece. 
3000 “ ~ 12, 2c." “ “ $2.40 “ 
(000 “ “ 16, black, 25c. ““ “ “ $2.40 “ 


DURPARIS AND BERLIN COSTUMES 


AT LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 
$49, $59, $63, $89, $125, $149, AND $Ll9S. 
COST $120.00 TO $450.00 TO IMPORT. 
LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES IN 


Ladies Long and Short Garments. 


400 English Seal Plush Sacques, fine quilted satin lining 
and chamois pockets, 


$18.75, $22.50, $27.50 and $33.00. 
250 English Seal Plush Jackets, 
$11.75, $15.75, $19.75; worth $17.75 to $33.00. 
English Seal Plush Newmarkets, 
$29.75, $385.00 and $49.00. 


1,500 Ladies’ Fine Imported Cloth Jackets, 


$4.98, $6.95 and $9.75; worth $7.75 to $16.75. 





500 Fine Imported Cloth Jackets, Fancy and Applique 


Vests, 


$7.75, $12.75 and $16.75. 


100 Ladies’ Cloth Newmarkets, in black and a variety of 


colors, Plain and Fancy Cloths, 


$7.50, $8.98. 


ALASKA SEAL LONDON DYED JACKETS, 


$98.00, $115.00 and $135.00. 


Alaska Seal Sacques, London Dyed, $125 to $159; 


worth $175.00 to $210.00. 


Alaska Seal Newmarkets,London Dyed,58 and 60 inches 


long, $259 and $298; worth $375 and $489. 











Grand Street, N. Y. 


Cevering Entire Block, 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


Covering Entire Block, 


FROM ALLEN TO ORCHARD ST. | FROM ALLEN TD ORCHARD ST. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


DRESS GOODS, DRESS SILKS, 
FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 


LARCEST STOCK, LOWEST PRICES. 





UMTRIMMED HATS. 


LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SILK, 
VELVET AND PLUSH, PLAIN AND SOFT 
CROWNS. ALSO POPULAR BRILLIANT SILK 
CORD CROWN. TURBAN®, PLAITED VELVET 
BRIMS. ALL NEW COLORS. 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ HATS. ASSORTMENT 
LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE IN THECITY. 

INFANTS’ HATS AND CAPs A SPECIALTY. 


Trimmed Millinery. 


Our Millinery Parlor, filled with the 
Latest Parisian, English and Domestic de- 
signs, Round Hats, Bonnets, Toques and 
Turbans. 

NOVELTIES {N ALL THE LATEST MILLINERY 
TRIMMINGS, ETC. 


DRESS COODS. 


IMPORTED STRIPED SUITINGS. %c. YD: 
WORTH 5c. 

38-INCH SILK AND WOOL NOVELTY PLAID3. 
47c. YD.; WORTH 65c. 

SIDE BAND NOVELTY DRESS 
COLORS, 97 YD.; WORTH $1.50. 

&-INCH BROADCLOTHS, ALL COLORS, 78c.; 
WORTH $1.00. 

BORDER AND STRIPE NOVELTY DRESS 
GOODS, 3ic.;; WORTH 65c. 

ALL-WOUL BLACK SEBASTOPOL, Hc. YD.; 
WORTH Tic. 

ALL-WOOL BLACK SERGES, DOUBLE WIDTH, 
%e. YD. 

34-INCH BLAIK MOHAIR SICILIAN, 68¢.; WORTH 


GOODS, ALL 


$1.00. 
24-LNCH SILK PLUSHES, FINE QUALITIES, AT 
$1.44 and $1.95 YD, WORTH $2.00 AND $2.50, 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 
SAME PRICES CHARGED 
AS THOUGH PRESENT IN PERSON. 








Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street, 
56 10.68 Allen, 59 t0 65 Orchard St., N. Y, 




















BALL'S CORSETS are Boned ih KABD 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





‘DRESS SILKS. 


HAVING PURCHASED ENTIRE STOCK, 300 
PIKCES, BLACK ete SILKS FROM ONE OF 
ABLE AN erie RERS AT 
CONSIDERABLE REDU CTIO 


WE OFFER THEM 


AQCORD INGLY Ay. Oe PRICES, 22-INCH ALL- 
SILK GROS-GE AINS, ‘6c. YARD; WORTH Sic 
22-INCH, ALL- Si 1K GROS-GRAINS, Sic. 

Y a7 Bt; $1. 

INC ALL- SILK GROS-GRAINS, = $1.23 

WORTH $2.00. 

BLACK 


ALL- SILK RHADAMES, 5ic. YARD; 
WORTH Tic selDbangosg 


BLACK ALL- SILK FAILLE FRANCAIS, 9c. 
WORTH $81.2 


LADIES’ FINE SUITS, 


Wraps and Jackets 


ARGE ASSORTMENT SPECIALLY SELECTED 
it ECONOMICAL BUYERS 
LADIES TAILOR- MADE LONG JACKETS AND 

TOP C Caen” ALL THE NEW COLORS 

ENGLISH SEAL PLU SH JAC KETs, WRAPS 
AN») NEWMARKET 

ENGLISH WALKING COATS, TAILOR MADE, 
IMEORTED VIOT, $8. 4 


4 
=a 


wanking COATS, QUILTED 


T $10. 

ILC hi MADE LONG TOP co 
ND FINE BEAVERs, AT $12.75, $15.00 
STRIPED CLOTH NEWMARKETS, 
ALOR R-MADE CLOTH SUITS, BOUND 
4 s’ FLA NNEL CLOTH gv ITS, PUFF 
SLEEVES, SIZ 4 TO 12 YEARS, $3.0. 

NE JACKETS, WITH VESTS, BOUND 


Fashion Magazine. 


With the Magazine in hand, any one residing vout- 
of-town can safely do shopping by mail, instructions 
for doing so, being a ete and clear. The Maga- 
zine contairs full price list of our entire stock ana is 
largely illustrat 


SAMPLE COPIES 15c. PER YEAR, 50c. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street, 
56 t0 68 Allen, 69 to 65 Orchard St., N.Y. 


2 po PZ 
c crs. 
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TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & (0, 
“Strong Slat” Goeee and Cabinets. pereeee & ds, etc 
OMPLETE O 


Bugravers’ TURKEY 3B Ox WOOD Machinists’ 


Kaat cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets, N. v. 


$1,000,000 


Worth MONUMENTS AT COST; New York & Massa- 
chusetts Granite Works. W. KOBINSON, 1,146 B’way. 


Wah JACKSOW: 


& CO. 


WE SOLICIT INSPECTION OF OUR UNEQUAL- 
LED EXHIBIT OF 


OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS, GRATES, FENDERS, 
AND FINE TILES. 


Novel and elegant designs at greatly reduced prices. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS. 











Foundries and Shops, East 28th and 29th Sts. 
(Only concern in our line having their own foundries.) 


Superior in Finish, Novelty and Durability. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


Union Square (Old Stand), N. Y. 





Any Subscriber of 
The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 


would like the paper sent. 
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Susurance. 
BACK BO NE. 


In his recent address to the ‘field 
men,” Secretary Cunningham of the 
Glens Falls Fire states very plainly some 
unquestionably sound propositions. Do 
you not find. he asks his hearers, that 
the insuring public are pretty well ‘‘ up” 
in such insurance details as affect them ? 
Are they not keener and firmer in look- 
ing out for their own interests and their 
own side of the bargain than the under- 
writers are for theirs? Can it be expected 
‘* that our policy-holders can be so edu- 
cated as to the beneficent mission of fire 
insurance and its delicate adjustment of 
compensation to indemnity that they will 
insist on our writing conservative forms 
and force upon us adequate rates?” It is 
not possible to convince the public that 
insurance is itself a tax and therefore all 
the burden of taxation laid upon insu- 
rance, together with the burden of valued- 
policy and other obnoxious laws, will be 
added to insurance rates, “‘ when the 
public knows that such has never been 
the fact and is not likely to become so.” 
When a learned and experienced com- 
mittee of underwriters carefully and 
deliberately promulgate a tariff of rates 
for a certain territory as just and reason- 
able and then, a few weeks later, the 
tariff is abandoned and a rushis made ‘‘for 
that same business at prices cut in half,” 
it is not hard to see what sort of education 
the public get. When a town without 
any local board is getting its insurance, 
of the very best quality, at decidedly less 
rates than another town near by where a 
local board exists, the public must be ex- 
pected to infer that the difference in rates 
does not come from any difference in 
character of risks but that the local board 
is the trouble and therefore it is a good 
thing to get rid of such an arbitrary and 
unreasonable contrivance. Jhen a rate 
is named as being the lowest possible one 
for that particular risk, ‘‘and then, be- 
cause a mutual or some other company 
is said to offer to write it for less, we dou- 
ble our line at the alleged offered price, 
does it teach other property-owners to 
secure an offer from some such company 
before taking our policies? When repre- 
sentatives of insurance tacitly or express- 
ly approve the usual claim of a property- 
owner that bis rate is too high but adds 
that it must nevertheless be paid, because 
it is the “* board” rate, or that some par- 
ticular privilege granted free last year 
must now be paid for because of a board 
rule, the property-owner will get a very 
unfavorable idea of local boards, In Mr. 
Cunningham's own language: 





“ The plain want or discrimination and 
consistency in rates, risks, forms of con- 
tract, privileges given, thiogs permitted, 
etc, rather fails to favor the claim that in- 
surance is a science, if it does not assail its 
character as an exact and discriminating 
business, 

‘The hazard of any two similar risks is 
rarely precisely the same, yet we have gen- 
eral rates covering certain classes of haz- 
ards—mimimum rates which, in practice, 
prove to be the maximum as well. How 
often we see rows of mercantile first-floor 
risks in buildings of apparently similar 
construction, written at the same rate, 
while the upper story occupancies vary from 
offices to small manufactories with division 
walls, some above the roof, others not; 
some solid and some with unprotected 
openings; some neat and clean above, and 
others with ashes in the halls and rubbish 
everywhere. Much space might be given 
to the multitude of examples which could 
be given in this line, but which are too well 
known in practice to be repeated here. 

‘““A positive and intelligent discrimina- 
tion as to rates—their equitable adjustment 
to hazard—would prove an influential in- 
centive to improvements in construction, 
care, cccupancy and hazards, in order to 
merit the lower rate, for it would be an 
education through the pocket. This con- 
summation may be too much to expect at 
present, but it must come, as the lessening 
‘ trade profits ’ (?) of the business shall com- 
pel an elimination of unpaid for hazards, or 
a recognition in rates of the actual differ- 
ences between what are now counted like 
risks. 

‘The extremes of the maximum of haz- 
ard and the minimum of rate have been 
tending toward each other in certain sec- 





tiops and on certain classes of risks with 
unpleasant velocity, and there should be a 
halt. 

‘The business needs (and what it needs 
the public need also) is better adjusted and 
more unyielding rates and rules of practice, 
and especially so as to classes of risks and 
localities and owners, which year in and 
year out simply swell our premiums and 
burden our net condition. 

“It would give dignity to the business 
and create a respect for it, as it does for in- 
dividual companies and agencies, to be in- 
trenched behind well-known and accepted 
underwriting principles and the teachings 
of experience with a ‘thus far will we go, 
and no farther.’ ” 


Tbe unassailable conclusion is that, 
since actions always speak more effec- 
tively than words, ‘‘ property-owners will 
get their educational impressions of in- 
surance from what they observe of insur- 
ance practice rather than from what they 
hear of insurance theory, and that they 
will accept and try to secure all the ad- 
vantages insurance will give them instead 
of investigating the reasons why they 
ought not to be given.” How can it be 
otherwise? It is and must be taken for 
granted that the vender of any article 
knows what it costs him and what he can 
afford to take for it, and that he will look 
out for his own end of the bargain; if he 
does not nobody will, for human hature 
and the constitution of society must 
change before the buyer will say to the 
seller, ‘* You can’t afford to take so little 
—you must let me pay you more.” It is 
also perfectly idle for the vender to vow 
and lament that he is being ruined; the 
more he does this the more he is not be- 
lieved. 

So it is useless for underwriters to talk 
about inadequate rates and ruin while 
they accept such rates; nay, it is worse 
than useless, for the contrary impression 
is conveyed that the business is really 
profitable and there is a desir2 to re- 
strict competition by concealing this 
fact. Moreover, a fee'ing of something 
like contempt is produced, which tends 
to cause all suggestions from underwrit- 
ers to be received with indifference. The 
only way to cause rates to be believed in- 
ade quate is to refuse to accept them. If 

a situation is intolerable, nobody will be- 
lie sve that while it is nevertheless toler- 
ated. The rates, however burdensome for 
the property-owner, are adequate to the 
underwriters for the’risks, or they are 
not, If they are, stop complaining of 
them and talking about ruin, If they 
are not, refuse to take them and stick 
to the refusal, regardless of what 
‘‘others” do or are alleged to do. Ad- 
mitting that rates are really not ade- 
quate—as appears from the evident fact 
that insurance is not prospering—and it 
is undeniable that this faltering between 
two courses is in every respect mischiev- 
ous. ‘‘ Let us fortify ourseives,” says Mr. 
Cunningham, ‘‘ with the fact that we 
must have rules never to be violated, 
rates that must not be discounted, kinds 
and conditions of property never to be 
written, and some men who cannot have 
our policies.” That is to say, “ Let us 

yractice virtue as well as talk’ about it.” 

hy not? Why are not these brave 
words carried out, in ‘‘the courage of 
their convictions”? A development of 
genuine backbone in underwriters gener- 
ally would change the situation and, if a 
permanent development, would work 
more reform than we can easily realize. 





INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, _ 


38 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entit 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, an 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


“ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have theadvan- 
tage ever those of all 


foricitaple dividends fo 











keep their policies 
terce 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 





a 





BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


Cash Ca) 
Assets 
$200.000 in United States Government bonds de- 
posited with the Insurance Department of the State 
< Sagal York tor the protection of all the policy-hold- 





Wn. M. RICHARDS, Pres’t. RoBT. J. HTLLAS, Sec. 
Geo. F. SEWARD, V.-Pres’t EDW.L.5B8aw AsstSec’y 


Bonds furnished for officers and employés of Rail- 
roads, Express, l'elegraph and Transportation Com- 
panies, Banks, Public Institutions, Corporations and 
Commercial Firms, 

The guarantee of this company is accepted by the 
courts of New York, New Jersey, indiana, Californi:, 
Qonpecssoms. Pennsylvania, Maine, Wisconsin, Flori- 

da Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri. New Hamp- 
shire and the States generally. 

DIRECTORS: 
GEO. 8. COE, Pres. Amer JOHN L, RIKER, of J.L 
can Eachanee ? Nat'l B & D.S. Riker. 
J.3.T.STRA HAN, Pres. WM. H. MALE, Pres. At- 
> ate? rust Co. 
‘ G. MOCULLOUGH, N.Y. 
Produce Exchan ‘L. E. & W. Ry. Co. 
5 Li MOORE, of 
or 
R “ULL, etired Meh’tJ. ROGER 
.A. HURLBURT, Pres. of 
Commits slonergof Emig'n WM. + . KICHA RDS, Pres. 

D. VERMILYE, Pres.GEO. EWARD, Vice- 

Merchants’ Nat’! Bank. Presa ent. 


THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
1850. (39 YBARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
Nberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
i, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N.STERBINS. Actnarv 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom oftravel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.—CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.—A LIFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 

1—CASH, — 
2.—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—AN ANNUITY. 

These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 
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MARINE AND INLAND INSURANOE 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. ? 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1889..... ... .. $702,905.26, 
Thi 
a a eg ane 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 
WAINWRIGAT BaRDis, Vice-President, 
HEN D. KING, Secretary, 


OFFICK OF THK 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORE, January 254, 1839, 
The Trustees, on Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement Of its affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888 ........ $3,865,168 38 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
JANUATY, 188, 0.6.00 cee ce eeeceeeecees sees 1,588,288 Q) 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $5,253,404 99 
Le 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, ' 


1888, to 3ist December, 1888... .. - $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same 

I kascrccsdsscccsencsins $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiumsand Ex- 

DOME cctes ccc ccecscesescccese 687,287 98 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 





Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,. $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... «+ 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

SN Dis cctccsavcncsece ssceceneecstces 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receiv able en » 1349212 
Cash im Bank,. ceccecececcees 252.512 02 

RI. «, suena bein eeadiane $12,167,986 34 








51x per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to tue holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil) 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
nhfth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and aiter Tuesday, the seventh of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES: 

J.D. sONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
A. 4. RAVEN. ARLES D. LEVERIGH 
JAMES LOW. DENTON SMITH. 
WM. STURGIS. [<DW’D FLOY NES, 
BENJ H. FIELD, JOHN L RIKE 

BDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD. 
ROBE: . MINTURN. ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLE 

HORACE GRA AMES A. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODG@ GEORGE H. MACY 

EORGE BLISS, a WRENCE TURNOURE, 

C. A. HAND, DRON P. BROWN, 
OHN D. L. NICHOLS, 
CHARLES P. Whey wit ta AMSINCK. 
HENRY E G. BOULTON 


SELL a —— EY. 
1OHN D. seem. poo 
W.H.H. MOORE. Vice-President. 
A A. RAVEN, Second Vice-)’resident. 





THE 


FIRE 
INSU B- 
ANCE 
: co., 

Z I attaccipaio. 
SEVENTY- NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
| IE SE i <, ae ee $500,000 00 
Keserve for reinsurance and all other claims! nt 
Surplus overall Liabilities..................+. 
rOTAL ASSETS, January Ist. 1889..... $2 aaa 
THOS H. MONTGOMERY President. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 


Ovrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental { Brooklyn,cor. Court and Monta; nom, 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 








Reserve tor enidiisindiiias enn 38 
Reserveampletorall claims. 295,127 67 


Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
BN I enikds ntekvavedscencans 1,331,545 97 
eel 


Total Assets,July 18t,1889..$5,128,801 02 


This company conducts its business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
WM. L. ANDREWS WM. G. LOW. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIRAM BARNEY, RICHARD A. MCCURDY, 
GEORGE BLISS, ALEXANDEKR E. ORR, 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY 
HENRY C. BOWEN, M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, JNO. i RIKER. 
E. W. CORLIES, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H. EARLE. WM H.SWAN, RR. 
JAMES FR R, LAWRENCE TURNO 
AUR&LIUS B. HULL, THEODORE F. 

. HURLBUT, . D. VERMILYE, 
BRA ADISH i JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 


A. CHAS.'H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dette 
EDWARD LANNING, Aas’t Sec’y. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Set: 


HENRY nag 2d Vice-Prest'and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 
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a STATEMENT FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets ... . . $126,082,153 56 





Soa icane acc: dndiendneet.y, 5omhetban stats trbtaraspinipassbenuaes $7,275,301 63 
gurplus at four per Cent... 2.0.2.0... 6... cree eee e ee ees dint ten tabeateeeee de $7,940,063 63 
ee nc as temendes cond ebb etituhbedoedesaetekonern) Hedbaseee $1,645,622 11 
Policies im fOrce ........-.00.... cece eee eee eee cee eeeeeeneceeeeeeenere seeeeereees 158,369 
i es wish eecngeen dialed ssends Reeigehy enue —adeswted 17,426 
Policies WFIttem. ............-...-.. cece cercceccce eens coceeeeeeres sree coeeeereees ° 32,606 
 nendeycchonebéb=cccecsevebeteroncecensuendéesesss *esens e108,214 pa ag «| 
PligkS MOSOMIOM, .... 0200. .22 20s ceccccccrcce.cccscenccccescoscccceseens. coeseeresseeseees ’ ’ 
conse ad bitd eccendndere> sv dkekvosnetinneeed habdaicuccubeesweiad gnaw ise’ ise = 
Risks im FOTCE..... 2... 1. cece cnc ee eee eee e ccs eeeeeenee es eeeeesewncseeeenseeseeeees ’ A 
i? CO, TD 0... .ceccenccccesenssobeeseseeseessenesesooncenescescentt $54,496,251 85 
Receipts from all sources... ¢ -98e .. $26,215,932. 52 
EE RT ES ENG $3,096,010 06 


tlie RAEN IEE RCE AE EER RE REET BIR, RE $14,727,550 22 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Menem MettGAGGS. ... 200 ccesscses cosccccvce dint seedsusseeseb vert Bestdsuctenns 849,617,874 02 
i OS Cll Mer OOUONEEOG, «0.0 ccnceccccsscses ececdencestecenecsoessoees $48,616,704 14 
Ses MAD GOR GUUNNOOIE. occ cccccce ccccccccssscccccooeresescoesooece $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest................66....00ee eens #2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc................-..- $3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 


1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
pam A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 











Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
ee -- $34,681,420... ........$3851,789,285.........6. $4,743,771 
Di siacaees See Ore 5,012,634 
Seb sectonssve ‘a 56,832,719..... oneccce SEUes«s te eee 5,643,5 
PP akcbkoseveenene CT 0c scvcccce QM sc oc cccccees 6,294,442 
Pe sseses sevaen A I 482,125, 184........ eee 7,940,063 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, LEwIs MAY, (ROBERT SEWELL, HENRY H. ROGERs, 
Lvcivx ROBINSON, |OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,| JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSs, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCE, |HENRY W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, THKODOKE MORFORD, 
BORGES. COE, |ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLIss, WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
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In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
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OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS: 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY lst, 1889. 


Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1888............. .$79,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Pict venccotecsnercesenecsdicnbanrn squdilensshbhtensdisnesananed aa $22,301,931 11 
Less deferred preintums, January Ist. 188 ............... 1,174,340 36—$21,127,590 To 
interest and rents. etc..... gorenakeseebedbadoces 4.762.168 67 


Less Interest accrued January Ist, I888...........cccecccccecccecceees sees 488,477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 83 


$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losser bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 








CE Sines ke Cacsxcassncccecssccnn aesencnes 400 dice-aeineaneunians $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 

Dee EE FR vce ccancces, cecccccenishnosecccccceoesorevecns $10,975,070 05 
TATE COE TOI o.oo 6. 6.00:0000:506:08000800000008000000800000000000000 -ecnces) cbsneee 303,062 84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 

agencv expenses. physicians’ fees. etc............eeeeeeeees 3,558,440 





Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 654,690 12—$15,489,263 81 


$89,824,336 19 





ASSETS. 





a a I: I i ia vikicnnkcsdcacaedinn 006 nkn 06060 bascnekinenese $5 695,836 94 

United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $58,222,751 94)....  54.56.901 58 

e 9,508,152 98 

GUID once 00sec ccend conceatevonsecs, codnbdevepnaensge Dakokadesdotbabaldsgs aronugaees 16,966,932 50 

Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.670)......... 1, 676,250 08 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities. 

SEROUS 00 USP GRIT occcce cocccesccccccnces enocsecs 00 .cceseedioscococcese Fi 378.814 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 

1,435,734 86 

1,045,089 46 

298.959 45 





451,605 24—$89,624,336 19 


$3,655,850 36 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books .. . 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York 





TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1889 ..... $93,480,186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 









Approved losses in course of payment $555,555 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC.... ....ccscccccccccrecsccccccececceetecseeeseees on 02,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented) 56.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-s00+ cececcceeeeeee eos 26,865 69 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies; at the Actuagries’ table 4 per 
cent. interest.......... psec bedebbe Bbbbdee. eke’ bbKbbSéce beecesbac™Renbecorsobencesentes 78,985,757 00 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to ‘Yontine Dividend Fund. Janu- 
arv Ist. 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 
POLICINS OF NAL CIABB......cccccccccrccccccs cecccccccccccccccccccsooecs $5,315,720 83 
Addition tc the Fund during 1888 2,043,665 84 
DEDUCT— $7,559,386 67 
Returned to Toptine Policv-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
WDNEBiccccnccoccccccscccsoccsssessevceceptoccteseceesesce —epesecsenesseses 939.609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880. ..........ccccceecesceceeceeeeresseneeesseseres 6,423,777 13 
Reserved for premiums paid 1M AAVANCE.............ceceeeceeeteneeeeseneseeeeenenseseres 46,504 21 








$86,397,936 30 
$7,082,250 25 


$93,480,186 55 


Divisible Sarplus (Company’s new Standard)...  .........sseesee0 oe 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)............ abedatiate se «.--- $13,500,600 00 

From the undivided surplus. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
18BG.....-cccccceee $7,627.28) Jan. 1, 1887........ $304,373.40 Jan. 1, 1887...... 75,421,453 — 1SBB.... ence noes 22,027 
BBBT....cecccreeece 9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888........ 358,935,536 Jan. 1. 1s88...... 83,079,845 — 1BB7.. eee e eee eee 28,5 
ISSB.....-.eeeeeeee 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 93,480,186 1589. ere | 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 33,354. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 


Total number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 
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Old and Young. 


REQUIESCAT. 





BY THOMAS DRIFFILL. 





CEASE thy striving, leave thy task; 
Done or not, what matters now ” 
Is there any one will ask 
In the grave the why or how ? 
Leave it all, and take thy rest; 
Here thou art a welcome guest. 


All thy moanings, all thy tears, 
All thy heavy hours of wo, 
Hates, and jealousies, and fears, 
All are over; let them go; 
Quiet death will be thy friend, 
Restless life have peaceful end. 


Fold thy hands, thy work is done; 

Close thine eyes, the night is here: 
Now has set the weary sun, 

And the time for sleep is near: 
All thy toilsome jcurney past, 
Thou art safe at home at last. 

New YORK CITY. 
—_——— a — - 


THE RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 








SUCH a picture of peace as the pretty 
parlor was, with the sunshine pouring 
through the window full of Howers, with 
the fire upon the hearth, the pale rose and 
buff of the chintz draperies and lounges, 
the books, the prints, the great lemon- 
tree in its carved tub, and, reposing on 
the rug before the fire, two of the most 
superb cats that ever arched a back—a 
great gray and black tigrine, with eyes 
like peridots, and a tortoise-shell whose 
brindled beauty was apparent as he lay 
at full length with his head reposing on 
the luxurious cushion he had made of 
Grimalkin. On one side of the fire sat a 
women of some forty or fifty summers, 
with an INDEPENDENT spread open on her 
lap into which she was shredding a re- 
mainder of the banquet of catnip which 
the pussies had recently enjoyed. She 
looked like one of those people whom in- 
stinct has taught to take things easily, the 
system aware of its want of power to en- 
dure great nervous irritation without ex- 
plosion, a good-natured little woman who 
must needs be happy herself, and to that 
end must have every one about her 
happy. 

The person standing in the window 
was very much the opposite of Miss 
Florry, tall, spare, dark and sour. In 
her early life she had lost a _ lover, 
and she still regretted him in crape, 
and had a way of making people 
who were not in crape regret him also. 
There was some reason for the want of 
resemblance between the two; for altho 
they passed as sisters, they bore really 
not the least relation to each other—the 
old Judge having twice married a widow 
with a daughter, and having made the 
two daughters his own and left them his 
property, they continuing in the home 
that fate and fortune had given them, 
bearing and forbearing with each other 
and tolerably happy until the day a cat 
came to make a third. 

Yes, the parlor looked like a little cor- 
ner of Eden walled in and furnished, es- 
pecially with those flowers where Miss 
Penelope’s fingers twinkled, and with the 
bird singing in the distance. You would 
not have dreamed that, instead, it was the 
very borderland of strife. Still, four years 
ago, when those cats had been kittens, 
Miss Florry and Miss Penelope had been 
on comfortable terms, and one day had 
been going by like another in the house 
with a monotony that was peace itself. 
There was the morning paper and break- 
fast and the mail, and shopping and chari- 
ties and dinner, and a nap and a drive 
and callers and tea, and the evening 
paper and the evening mail, and reading 
and a game of zanken and sleep. And no 
question agitated them of more weight 
than whether Amelia Grey’s dress was 
new or made over, or whether the stranger 
walking with Anna White was engaged 
to her, or whether they should have 
junket or custard for dessert. And now— 

Yet the tiger-cat was an interesting 
little being when he came, so scrawny 
and preternaturally old in the expression 


title of Grimalkin at once without wait- 
ing to earn it, so hungry that Miss Florry 
could not appease him, and so wild that 
no precious shelf was safe from his 
scrambles. 

‘*T like a cat that I can hold,” said Miss 
Penelope. 

‘**T like Grimalkin,” said Miss Florry. 
‘*And I mean to get a cat that I can 
hold,” said Miss Penelope. 

** | hope Grimalkin will like him, then,” 
said Miss Florry. And somehow the lit- 
tle dialog left a bad taste in the mouth 
of each of them. 

Accordingly, it was not long before a 
fat little downy ball of a kitten, born for 
warmth and pleasure and ease, appeared 
upon the scene, curled himself up in 
every comfortable corner from Miss Flor- 
ry’s work-basket to Miss Penelope’s soup- 
plate, made a cushion of Grimalkin, and 
a slave of Miss Penelope. 

‘** You're not going to call him Spot?” 
said Miss Florry. ‘‘ Doesn’t it argue a 
great paucity of invention? And isn’t it 
a dog’s name ?”’ 

‘It’s acat’s name now,” 
nelope, rather sharply. 

‘** Spot! Spot! Spot!” called Miss Florry, 
trying it on, and coaxing the pretty mite 
with her fingers. ‘* Well, it’s as good as 
Tabby. He is atabby cat.” 

‘*Then a tabby cat is a pretty cat,” and 
the sponsor took him off for a nap by her 
side. 

‘* Now look here, Florry,” said Miss Pe- 
nelope, a few weeks later, and when she 
had acquired a sense of possession in the 
new pet, ‘‘Isha’n’t have Grimalkin wor- 
rying Spot in the way he does.” 

‘* Why, Pen, I should think it was Spot 
worrying Grimalkin—stretched out at full 
length on him”— 

‘*Oh, now. But an hour ago Grimalkin 
wouldn’t let him rest, teasing him into a 
regular fight.” 

‘**Oh, I guess Grimalkin can take care 
of himself, He’s twive Spot’s age.” 

** That’s just like you, Florry. You al- 
ways do take the side of the stronger.” 

** Well, even the strong have rights,” 
said Miss Florry, resuming her crocheting. 
‘* And I’ve no doubt that Spot will be 
twice Grimalkin’s age presently,” not to 
be diverted from the main issue of not 
having her cat imposed on. 

The little cats grew and prospered, had 
their saucers of cream, their cushions, 
their ribbons and bells, caught their first 
mice, had to be taught severe lessons as 
to the canary, and had presently every 
reason to think that the kind ladies, the 
gentle maid-servants, the milkman, and 
all the rest of the menage, existed es- 
pecially for their comfort. At any rate, 
Spot had soon every reason to believe 
that he himself existed especially for Miss 
Penelope’s comfort, being the first object 
of inquiry in the morning and the last at 
night. If Amelia Grey came in he had 
to be found and made to exhibit ,the ac- 
complishment of giving his paw, and 
afterward receive his reward of a bit of 
chicken, Grimalkin looking on curiously 
the while as if he wished he, too, could 
give a paw; but Grimalkin, sooth to say, 
had not Spot’s intelligence. Still, when 
it came to jumping for the peacock’s 
feather that Miss Florry waved in air, the 
long and lank Grimalkin could leap up 
four feet where the lazy Spot could barely 
clear the floor. 

**T really don’t think you ought to make 
Spot give his paw so much; it is a great 
strain upon him,” complained Miss Florry 
once, ina little jealousy of which she was 
not herself aware. 

‘*IT don’t suppose it’s any more of a 
strain on him than it is on Grimalkin to 
jump for the peacock feather.” 

** Oh, well, that is play, not an intellec- 
tual exercise. Itseems to me sometimes, 
that Grimalkin looks with scorn at the 
whole preceeding, as some old savage king 
brought into slavery might look at the 
dances of the other slaves before their 
conquerors.” 

‘*Dear me! I didn’t know he was so 
superior. Whois Grimalkin, any way?” 

‘*T think he is an enchanted prince,” 
said Miss Florry, scratching her head with 
her knitting-needle; ‘‘or an afrit of the 

Eastern tales; some cabalism would set 


said Miss Pe- 





of his countenance that he was given the 


his eyes that speaks of familiarity with 
the Prince of the Powers of the Air”— 

‘* And who is Spot, then?” 

**Oh, Spot isa cat,” said Miss Florry, 
in her thoughtless mischief. 

** A cat?” 

** Just a cat, and nothing more.” 

‘*T don’t see how you can talk so about 
an innocent little confiding being!” cried 
Miss Penelope. ‘‘I guess there’s just as 
much enchantment about Spot as there is 
about Grimalkin, and no more!” 

**But you know Grimalkin is in Shakes- 
peare,” said Miss Florry, still mischievous- 
ly. 

‘*In fiddlesticks! Spot would have 
been if Shakespeare had known about 
him,” said Miss Penelope, tartly. 

**But Shakespeare didn’t.” 

‘* All the worse for Shakespeare then. 
Besides, it is Shakespeare who says ‘ Pur, 
the cat is gray,’ so you see by that that it 
is Grimalkin that is the cat and Spot who 
may be the enchanted prince.” 

‘No, I don’t. I see that Spot is all he 
ever has been or ever will be—just a cat.” 
‘* Well, I wonder what awfully wicked 
thing Grimalkin’s done that he should be 
shut up into a cat’s shape if he was ever 
unything better,” said Miss Penelope. 
And then came the explosion of ail the 
pleasantry. ‘‘It’s wicked!” cried Miss 
Penelope. ‘‘ You, a professor, talking 
in such a perfectly sinful manner, as if 
you believed in metempsychosis and all 
the rest of the Buddhist wickedness !” 
**T wouldn’t be a simpleton, Pen,” said 
Miss Florry. *‘ I’m not claiming really 
that Grimalkin is anything but a cat.” 
“And a very common cat at that!” 
cried Miss Penelope. ‘* And if he ever 
was anything else, it was something as 
much lower than a catas an earthworm.” 
‘** Oh, really, Pen, it’s getting absurd,” 
said Miss Florry; and she put up her 
work to go out for a cooling and soothing 
walk, 

But it was only a day or two afterward 
that Miss Florry was detected in feeding 
at dinner some of the biggest morsels to 
Grimalkin. ‘‘ He has the biggest frame 
to support, she said in her defence. 
‘*He is no hungrier than Spot,” said 
Miss Penelope, immediately putting down 
a saucer of cream for Spot. 

** You mustn’t do that, Penelope,” said 
Miss Florry. ‘* Spot spatters the milk all 
over the carpet.” 

**T suppose Grimalkin never does.” 

‘* Grimalkin eats like a gentleman, and 
Spot like a glutton.” 

‘*T must say, Flora, you carry spite and 
animosity a long way ”— 

‘* You can ask Nora.” 

‘* Dade, thin, he is that,” said Nora, 
with politic ambiguity. 

“Is what? And who is anything?” 
asked Miss Penelope. ‘‘ If you mean that 
my cat—l think, Flora, you are well set to 
work to—l1”— 

‘*T don’t know what you are talking 
about!” said Miss Florry. 

There was certainly considerable excite- 
ment aroused already, but yet the ruffled 
feathers might have been smoothed had 
not the cats at this point taken matters 
into their own claws. Grimalkin, who 
had grown tired of standing on his hind 
legs and tapping Miss Florry’s forgetful 
hand, had gone to Spot’s saucer and 
thrust his nose into the dish, a movement 
that Spot resented by a smart box on the 
ears; upon which Grimalkin drew back, 
and with a hiss lifted hisown paw; where- 
on Spot, in conscious strength, rose and 
hurled his whole fat weight upon Grim- 
alkin, who tumbled in a heap, and, recov- 
ering himself. The next thing to be seen 
and heard was an indiscriminate mass of 

fur and yowls, and an electric rebound of 
two imps with blazing eyes, and Miss 
Florry and Miss Penelope, each scream- 
ing, each crying, each rushing trium- 
phant out of the room to her own sanc- 
tuary, each with a cat in her arms, tears 
on her face, and hatred, malice and all 
uncharitableness in her heart, 

The little cats, it will be seen, had 
grown unspeakably dear to the poor 
maiden ladies who had so little to fill 
their hearts. They were talked to, and 
embraced and cuddled, numberless times 
every day. They gave as much comfort 





him free, There is a far-away look in 


———=== 
them was a slight to that cat’s intimate 
friend. If Miss Florry complained tha 
her sleep was broken by Spot’s sharp little 
meow, Miss Penelope was on her dignity 
all day; and if Miss Penelope remarked 
that Grimalkin shed his huirs so9 that he 
was spoiling every chair in the house Miss 
Florry did not know whether her tears 
were those of anger or grief. And if Misg 
Florry said she was tired of hearing cat. 
talk all day and would like a little Eng. 
lish, then Miss Penelope replied that Miss 
Fiorry never did love animals and for her 
part she had al ways observed that the char. 
acter of people who did not love animals 
was very defective; on which Miss Florry 
remarked that she had always observed 
that the people who loved animals go 
much cared nothing for human beings, 
and, on the whole, the little cats were only 
so many fire-brands. 

But the next morning after this especial 
scrimmage, as the two ladies met at the 
table, the cats having ignored their dif- 
ficulty and sitting side by side awaiting 
their portion, it seemed best for the mig. 
tresses to be no less forgiving; and Migs 
Florry graciously asked Miss Penelope if 
her coffee was right, and Miss Penelope 
passed Miss Florry the morning paper, 
where a breezy bit of scandal blew away 
the cobwebs, and by the time that Anna 
White came in to discuss it all was quiet 
again. 

For the gossip was of local interest, 
‘*This all comes,” said Miss Penelope, re- 
ferring to it, ‘“‘ from that woman’s being 
such a coward; she has never dared to 
call her soul her own. If she had faced 
him down in the beginning—but then 
married women always are cowards; their 
souls aren’t their own. Id like to see the 
man I’m afraid of! It takes a single life 
to develop courage in a woman— Oh,good- 
ness! Flora! Anna! Help! Help! Oh, 
mercy, mercy!” And Miss Penelope had 
sprung up into a chair where she stood 
with her skirts gathered tightly around 
her spiny ankles, shrieking piteously, her 
eyes starting from her head, as she gazed 
on a little mouse that Grimalkin had 
proudly brought into the room and 
dropped fer purposes of praise and tor- 
ture. 

But Nora, hearing the outcry, had 
quickly swept both the mouse and Grim- 
alkin out of the way. And‘‘It takes a 
single life to develop .courage,” laughed 
Miss Florry. 

‘*You know very well what 1 mean, 
Flora,” ejaculated Miss Pen. “I mean 
for the ordinary dangers. Not mice; not 
monsters.” 

‘‘ Well, if there’s anything extraordi- 
nary in mice”— 

‘‘Its extraordinary the way your Grim- 
alkin brings them in here!” 

‘My Grimalkin! I like that. I should 
think he was as much yours as mine.” 

“He’s not. I disclaim all right and 
title in such a Jank, miserable beast. Be 
sides, I don’t keep cats to catch mice. 
Any one that wants mice caught can catch 
them. Spot would scorn such cruelty. 
There’s something inherently cruel it 
Grimalkin’s nature”— 

“ I won’t have Grimalkin spoken of 80,” 
cried Miss Florry. *‘A peaceable, sweet 
natured cat who thought he was doing us 
aservice and going to be praised for it. 
It’s a cat’s duty to catch mice”— 

“I don’t think I need you to lecture 
me on my cat’s duty”— 

“Your cat? Spot is as much mine # 
yours.” 

‘‘ Well, he isn’t then. He’s my cat & 
clusively. And of course, he’s a bad ob 
All my pets are vermin. It’sa singular 
thing that if any of the animals are in S 
wrong it should always be my animal! 
And Miss Penelope betook herself @ 
silence, and made an uncomfortable time 
of it for Anna White, who had come for 
adish of gossip and had instead 4 
blanket of sulks. 

War had begun. At dinner, Miss Florry 
was again so unwise as to give Spot a tid 
bit from her plate. 

‘* Pretty looking carpet we shall haveo! 
it soon,” said Miss Penelope. 

“Well,” said Miss Florry, the evil 0% 
rising in her, too, **I suppose I 


the cat,” 
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“You know very well you are only 
feeding the cat to toll him away from 

” 

Toll him away from you! I shouldn’t 
think it would need anything more than 
the expression of your face to drive him 

” 

“J don’t choose to be insulted at my own 
father’s table,” said Miss Penelope, 
haughtily. 

“JT rather think it’s as much my father’s 
as yours,” retorted the other. ‘‘ For my 

tI wish I’d never seen the cat!” 

“J dare say you do?” exclaimed Miss 
Penelope, nearly choking with wrath and 
abitof crust. ‘* But let me tell you if I 
find you attempting to poison my cat”— 

Miss Florry lay down her fork, speech- 
less with amazement. Then she took a 
sip of water, her lips were so dry with 
anger. “I don’t know if I will ever speak 
to you again, Penelope !” she said. ‘I to 
be accused of poisoning !” 

“ Tshall speak to you, and to some pur- 
pose, too,” Penelope answered. ‘‘If my 
cat dies I'll make you answer for it in a 
court of justice. And I will let Dr. With- 
ers and the whole society, moreover, 
know just what a viper they are cherish- 
ing in their bosom.” 

‘Then you'll be speaking of me. And 
that will beslander; and slander isaction- 
able in a court of justice also. Two can 
play at that game. Aren’t you ashamed, 
Penelope, to make sucha fuss as this about 
acat? Women at ourage. I’mashamed 
of myself.” 

“T snould think you ought to be,” said 
the implacable Penelope. 

And at that Miss Florry couldn’t help 
laughing; and Miss Penelope took fresh 
dudgeon, and swept from the table in 
such an imposing manner as to upset her 
water-glass and her chair and nearly 
swept the cloth away with her before she 
slammed the door. 

It was cold a morning or two later, and 
Miss Florry, hovering over the grate, did 
not observe Spot at the window-sill till 
Miss Penelope’s voice, crackling with 
frost, exclaimed: ‘‘ I suppose you wouldn’t 
let my cat in if he froze! I must say the 
inhumanity of some people passes belief 
—member of all the prevention of ciuelty 
societies in town, and let a little creature 
perish outside the door I don’t know 
what you can be made of. Queer blood 
tomewhere.” 

“There’s quite as much known about 
my blood as about yours!” cried Miss 
Florry. ‘“‘And if the cat wants to come 
in he knows the way round to the 
kitchen.” 

“He isn’t a kitchen cat. I suppose, 
being my cat, you’d relegate him to the 
kitchen and send me to keep him com- 
pany there.” 

“T’ve never hindered your going into 
the kitchen.” 

“TI don’t know how you could very 
well, It’s as much my kitchen as it is 
yours,” 

“T never said it wasn't.” 

“Actions speak louder than words, 
You know I never do go into the kitchen. 
Ishould as soon think of giving an order 
to Queen Victoria as to the cook.” 

“It’s your own fault if we can’t keep a 
cook that willtake an order from you.” 

“They would take orders easily enough 
but for the slights and sneers and disre- 
spect they see shown me in the parlor.” 

“Ideclare, Penelope, I can’t understand 
you lately. Haven’t you the best chairin 
the parlor, the pleasantest window, the” — 

“Twit me of it !” 

“But’”— 

“You've become perfectly insufferable 
lately—you can understand that. I think 
you must lie awake nights to try and find 
out ways of tormenting me. There’s 
your cat now, making eyes at my canary. 
Tsuppose that’s all right. Shoo! Shoo! 
Scat, you beast!” cried Miss Penelope, 
Stamping her foot. ‘‘You can’t eat my 

»if your perfectly fiendish expression 
whea looking at her is winked at.” 

‘How silly you are, Penelope! And 

bird is hung out of his way. All cats’ 

Mouths water for birds, Grimalkin’s no 

weed than Spot's,” 

Pl thank you,” said Miss Penelope 
ir fndly, “not to mention Spot’s name to 

. _ Me again.” 


**Spot! Spot! Spot!” cried Miss Florry, 
and even Penelope was speechless with 
surprise at the phenomenon. 

Acall from a neighbor, inadvertently 
followed by his miserable little bull-terrier, 
which at once opened throat, careless 
whether Spot or Grimalkin were the quar- 
ry, so long as it were a cat, restored the 
two ladies, not to friendly relations but to 
what might be called a Convention of the 
Powers. For before two sentences of 
greeting had been uttered the house was 
filled, as if by a cloud of smoke, with’ an 
uproar of yelps and hisses and screams 
coming from the kitchen, and the neigh- 
bor was out there, pulling at his dog 
which would not release his hold, and the 
shrieking ladies had fallen on their cats, 
and the cook was heating a poker to make 
the dog’s jaws let go, and Nora was wip- 
ing the blood from the floor, and it was 
all chaos come again. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Penelope, when the 
visitor had taken himself and his dog out 
of the way, ‘‘ to think of that monster’s 
attacking dear, innocent little Spot!” 

**’m sure I'd as lief it would be Spot as 
Grimalkin,” said Miss Florry, impru- 
dently. 

** And a great deal liefer,” flashed Miss 
Penelope. 

‘“‘IT was going on to say,” continued 
poor, stupid Miss Florry, innocently bent 
on keeping the peace, “it Grimalkin 
wasn’t better able to fight back.” 

**I wonder if you ever say anything 
without a second meaning in it, Flora,” 
said Miss Penelope, still trembling with 
the excitement. ‘‘ Spot is just as heroic, 
just as good a fighter as Grimalkin.” 

‘** Dear me, I should hope so.” 

**IT wonder what you do mean. Or if 
you know yourself what you mean. I 
wonder you can feel and speak as you do 
about Spot, and then allow him to caress 
you so. If it were any one else you would 
call 1t the blackest hypocrisy” — 

‘*Tt isn’t any one else.” 

‘*You may think,” persisted Miss Pe- 
nelope, still caressing her favorite, whose 
fur not yet subsiding made him resemble 
pictures of the primeval hairy mastodon, 
‘*that it’s no matter, beingacat. But the 
principle is exactly the same. If you’re a 
hypocrite to a cat you'll be a hypocrite to 
me. And I always thought you were!” 
And at that, with an indignant look, but 
no reply, Miss Florry put down Grimal- 
kin, and was about to retire from the 
room, 

‘* You had better go,” said Miss Penel- 
ope. ‘‘I should think you’d be ashamed 
to stay and look either Spot or me in the 
face. You may think I didn’t see the 
glance pass between you and that brute’s 
master. But my eyes are good enough 
for that yet. You forgot your precious 
Grimalkin was there, and deliberately 
signified that you wanted him to set the 
dog on Spot. And he did.” 

‘*T should like to box your ears, Penel- 
lope!” cried Miss Florry. 

**T’ve no doubt you would.” 

** Somebody ought to.” 

** You can’t.” 

**T don’t wish to—I’— 

** You just said you did! A pretty re- 
mark for me to repeat!” And then the 
poor, wicked, indiscreet Miss Florry did 
escape. 

A few weeks of armed neutrality, in 
which Miss Penelope went about, as Nora 
told the cook, with her face as black asa 
thunder-cloud, when, to the thorough dis- 
comfiture of the badgered and wretched 
Miss Florry, it was suddenly discovered 
that Spot had disappeared. Mies Florry 
ventured to intimate that he had gone on 
one of his predatory excursions a little 
more extended thancommon. But when 
night came, and still he did not tap with 
his usually imperious paw upon the win- 
dow-pane, Miss Penelope did much more 
than intimate. 

‘*He has been made away with!” she 
cried. ‘‘That is what has happened. I 
have been expecting it ever since you 
said you wished you’d never seen him”— 

‘*T didn’t say any such thing!” 

“Yes, you did.” 

‘IT didn’t. If Idid, I meant I wished 
I'd never seen any cat.” 

‘It’s the same thing. And nobody 





knows what you meant, I expected you’d 





have him made away with then, and now 
I’m sureof it. IfI find that you’ve had 
Rough-on-Rats put round the stable, pre- 
tending its for rats, I shall know very 
well what you had it put there for!” 
‘‘Well, then,” said Miss Florry, in 
angry desperation, ‘‘what will you do 
about it?” 

‘* You'll see what I'll do about it! If 
I can’t do anything else I will let the 
neighbors, the church, the whole com- 
munity, know what acreature you are, 
that you murder little innocent beings 
and gloat over their sufferings, and sit 
ealmly by while”— 

‘*ITcan’t sit calmly by while you goon 
in this way, Penelope; and you stop this 
minute, or I’ll throw something at you!” 
said Miss Florry, goaded out of all pa- 
tience and discretion. 

‘*T shouldn’t be surprised if you did. 
You’ve killed my cat; anl the next thing 
you'll try getting rid of me, If I find 
you have killed my cat, I shall expect poi- 
son in my own tea-cup next ”— 

‘*Meow-w,” cried a sharp little voice 
under their chairs. *‘ Meow-w.” 

The whole house sprang to its feet; and 
Spot was discovered between the floors 
where he had crawled and gone to sleep 
and been wandering round, unable to 
find the way out. 

**He can’t have been there without 
crying all this time; you have heard him 
and said nothing,” cried his mistress. 
‘* You put him there, you know you did! 
I never knew such a wretch as you have 
become. You, Flora, with your chari- 
ties, and philanthropies, and prevention 
societies ! You ought to be expelled from 
every one ofthem, and you will be if I 
makea complaint of your treatment of 
this poor pet ”— 

Miss Penelope had come to the end of 
her tether, and Miss Florry of her pa- 
tience. Miss Fiorry felt that her own 
temper was torn to shreds, she saw that 
nervous prostration must follow its con- 
tinued irritation and her as constant at- 
tempt at its repression. She fclt that she 
would rather die than live another year 
with Penelope and her cat. 

‘“*I wonder, Penelope,” said she, se- 
verely, ‘‘ that you are willing to live with 
such a wretch” — 

‘*T’m not,” said Penelope. ‘‘I feel dis- 
graced that I’ve endured it as long asI 
have, I shall take my things and go to 

the Tredicks to-day. They want board- 
ers. And if it isn’t my own home, it is, 
at any rate, a place where I can go and 
take my cat without fear of its being mur- 
dered!” 

‘**Glory go with you,” cried Miss Florry, 
in one last spurt of wrath. 

And then came three or four hours of 
Babel, of confusion of tongues and of 
trunks and of parcels, and after that an 
evening of rest and quiet and heavenly 
peace; and then days and days going by 
so softly and sweetly that Miss Florry 
almost forgot there wasa cat in the world. 
She might have forgotten it entirely but 
for Grimalkin’s back arching round her 
chair, and his velvet paw now and then 
upon her cheek. It was lonely, it would 
have been bitterly lonely but for Grimal- 
kin, to whom she confided her thoughts; 
but, lonely or not, it was peace and rest. 

But all good things have an end in this 
world. Four weeks had passed, weeks in 

which she had not seen or heard of Penel- 
ope, and Miss Florry looked up from her 
work just before twilight, at an imperious 
tap upon the window, and there in his 
dark brown and mottled gold sat Spot; 
he had escaped and come to his old haunt. 
She hesitated. But it had been, his home; 
how could she refuse to let himin. He 
tupped again, as if there were no doubt 
in his mind about the duty. She opened 
the window; the exile bounded in, fawned 
about her a moment, made a rush for 
Grimalkin, and then found the place 
where his cushion used to be, and was 
just curling himself round and round for 
repose in the old hollow, when the door 
burst open and Penelope had thrown her 
arms round Florry’s neck. 

‘‘It’s no use, Florry,” she cried, in a 
flood of tears, ‘‘I must come back! You 
must let me come back! I have lost Spot, 
and I can’t, I can’t live away from you 





any longer!” 


That night, in the remote recesses of an 
out-building, Miss Florry was sitting and 
softly crying to herself and Grimalkin, as 
she held the splendid tiger-cat in her lap 
and asponge of chloroform at his nose. 
‘*T am all she said I was,” wept poor Miss 
Florry. ‘‘I’m amurderer. I'm putting 
an end to my own dear puss. But I can't 
trust any one else not to hurt him. And 
it isn’t in mortal power to live with Penel- 
ope and two cats in the house!” Thecat 
stretched himself comfortably, and put 
his soft paw up on her cheek in the old 
friendly caress. ‘‘Oh, my poor dear 
Grimalkin! You’ve had the pleasantest 
part of your life. I did give you the 
largest pieces—I’m glad I did! I hope 
there’s a heaven for cats. 1’m sure they 
deserve it more than some hum?n beings. 
It won’t be heaven for me without one. I 
don’t know whatIshalldo. Isha’n’t have 
asoul to speak to now. It’s a blessing 
that Penelope’s lover died before she mar- 
ried him. If she'd had childrea—if Spot 
had been a child, I should have had to 
take chloroform myself. Good-by, my 
poor dear,” and sobbing softly she left 
Grimalkin for the man to find, and went 
back to Penelope and Spot. 


NEWBURYPORT, MAB8s8. 





A DISCOVERY. 


BY AGNES L, 





CARTER, 


I WIsH, oh! I wish, I had been here last 


night ! - 
The air was so warm and the moon was so 
bright, 


That it couldn’t have harmed me, I know; 
And now, by the signs on the ground, you 
may see 
That the fairies have been here, as sure as 
can be— 
I haven’t a doubt it is so! 


For here is the circle they drew on the grass 
(Within it no foot of a mortal could pass), 
And here is the dear little throne, 
This tiny brown toadstool they set for the 
queen ; 
And all in the ring is so fresh and so green! 
I wish, how I wish I had known! 


They drink from the cups of the acorn, 
folks say 
(See, here is the spot where they threw them 
away); 
And they dance in the moonshine white. 
And, look! where a dew-spangled web we 
find, 
Tis the fairies’ table-cloth lett behind. 
Oh! I wish I had been here last night ! 
NEW YORK CIty. 


A LEGEND OF COMPASSION. 
AFTER THE GERMAN. 


BY ELIZABETH ABERCROMBIE, 














It was a beautiful spring day. The sky 
was blue, the little birds twittering in the 
tree-tops made the earth gay with their 
songs. Through the green forest might 
have been seen two children walking. a 
brother and a sister. 

‘* What were their names ?” interrupted 
the eldest of a party of girls, who had 
gathered about the fire to listen toastory. 

The boy’s name was Neidhart—can you 
remember that my dears? It is the Ger- 
man word for envy. 

He was pale, had restless eyes, and 
black hair, being altogether a contrast to 
his sister, a lovely blonde, gentle and fair. 
Her parents had named her Mitleid, or 
compassion. 

The boy and girl were alone in the 
world, their father and mother having 
died; and now they were starting out like 
the children of u fairy-tale to seek their 
fortunes. 

They had divided the little inheritance 
left them by their parents, or rather, the 
selfish Neidhart had strapped round his 
own body the bag of gold coins which 
had been left them both, and the few 
jewels he had taken care to thrust into 
his own pocket, while his sister was 
allowed to keep only onesmall hoop that 
her mother had worn on her finger for 
many years. 

But Mitleid, with her sunny spirit, was 
quite contented with this division, and 
at the time of which I have been speak- 
ing, she wandered along after Neidhart, 
nodding to the bright-colored blossoms 
that so joyously lifted their heads from 





the grass, without once being tempted to 
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pluck them and cast them aside, as that 
wicked Neidhart was continually doing. 

Once she stood still to call up to a 
cuckoo on a rocking fir-branch, that he 
must take care or he would make himself 
hoarse with his chatter! Then, again, 
she stopped to help an industrious ant to 
collect pine-needles which she needed for 
building her skillfully contrived new 
house. 

But Neidhart neither saw the beauty of 
the spring nor heard the happy voices of 
the birds. He was thinking only of all 
the gold rings in his possession, and sud- 
denly it seemed to him that there were no 
more precious treasures upon this earth 
than these of money and jewels. 

The expression upon his face grew hard- 
er and harder minute by minute, and the 
glance of his evil eyes grew more and 
more malicious. 

Poor Neidhart ! 

‘Just you wait, you stupid child,” he 
murmured between his teeth, as he walked 
along, ‘‘till evening comes. You'll see 
then, how I'll pull that ring off your fin- 
ger, and I’li put out those pretty eyes of 
yours with my sharp knife. You always 
say God protects all good little children. 
You can see whether he will help you to 
find your way out of this dark wood when 
I am gone and you are blind !” 

After this he refused to speak another 
word to Mitleid, but led her deeper and 
deeper into the forest, where the trees 
steod so close together that it was quite 
dark. 

Mitleid, thinking no evil, walked, trust- 
ingly, on behind the wicked boy. She 
knew that he was constantly out of tem- 
per, ard that he rarely had a good word 
for anybody, but worse than that she 
could not think of him. 

The path became much rougher as they 
went on, so that, at last, Mitleid’s tender 
little feet grew sore with walking. 

Gradually her strength began to fail. 

Finally she sank down—she could go 
no farther, 

‘*Let us rest under this linden tree,” 
entreated Mitleid, breathing fast, as she 
seated herself upon an old gnarled stump. 
‘*You must be weary, too, Neidhart,” 
she said, in her sweet voice. 

‘* A boy is not so easily tired, you silly 
thing, you! And for that reason you and 
Iare going to part company. But you 
may give me that ring first. It is much 
too good for you !” 

‘* Oh, dear brother! it is the only thing I 
have belonging to my dearest mother”’— 

‘* Be quiet !” interrupted Neidhart harsh- 
ly, at the same time roughly seizing her 
delicate little wrist. ‘‘If you don’t give 
it to me willingly, you’ll repent it in a 
trice !” 

Mitleid was quite terrified by her broth- 
er’s unaccustomed fierceness. She sat 
still without moving, and without being 
able to speak a word; but she gazed up 
into his face with deep reproach shining 
forth from her gentle eyes. 

This reproachful glance Neidhart felt 
unable tobear. Trembling with eagerness 
for the longed-for ring, he tore his knife 
from its sheath and carried out his wicked 
purpose. Then seizing his bag which he 
had laid down for the moment, he hurried 

away, like one who haunted by a bad, bad 
conscience is anxious to get out of the 
sight of his victim as quickly as possible. 

Poor little girl! her sight being de- 
stroyed, she was no longer able to follow 
the robber. 

At first she called loudly, ‘*‘ Neidhart! 
Neidhart !” 

** Neid-hart-hart-hart !” 
echo. 

Her brother made the deserted little one 
no answer, and yet it did not seem lonely 
in that great forest. Suddenly all about 
Mitleid were many strange sounds—a 
rustling and fluttering, and tramping, and 
hissing, and cawing, and growling, and 
roaring—the earth almost seemed to rock 
beneath the heavy tread of the advancing 
numbers of animals. 

Mitleid could see nothing, but she was 
soon convinced that the creatures were 
coming nearer and nearer every moment; 
coming from every direction at once, 

In her fear she knew not where to turn. 
She breathed a short prayer to the kind 


repeated the 


ish. She then sought refuge in the tree 

above her, and to her joy fuund strength 

had been given her to reach the topmost 

branch, 

Here her alarm subsided. Her eyes 

gave her bitter pin, but after alittle, this 

became more bearable, and soon she was 

able to occupy her thoughts with the 

voice that arose from the foot of the 

linden. 

This was the night when all the ani- 

mals, great and small, meet together un- 

der that linden-tree. Once a year they 

do this, and he who is fortunate enough 

to be hidden in the tree during that night 

can understand everything that is said 

among them, 

Mitleid not knowing this, thought a 

conclave of wise old men was being held 

below, therefore she kept as still as a lit- 

tle mouse, that she might not be the 

means of disturbing them. This was a 

very good thing, however, for who knows 

how the creatures would have bourne 

having their secrets discovered? 

** Yes,” said the bear in an important 

tone, ‘‘if the King there in his castle be- 

yond the forest, knew that his daughter 

was kept concealed in the depths of the 

woods by the robbers who stole her, he 

would be happy. He has sought the van- 

ished princess now for an entire year, and 

they say he has cried his eyes blind in his 

sorrow.” 

‘*My advice to the King would be to 

bathe his eyes in the dew that falls from 

the linden to-night,” said the fox. ‘‘It 

would enable him to see again—yes, much 

better even than before.” 

‘* He knows just as little what treas- 

ures are in my possession here at the foot 

of this tree,” said the snake, with a wise 
shake of its head. ‘‘ There are pearls and 

jewels buried here in such numbers that 

all the distress in the kingdom could be 
done away with were they only once 

sold !”” 

Meanwhile the morning had come. The 
animals now began to wish each other a 
polite farewell, and each went his own 
way. 

Mitleid spent little time in thought. 
With a short prayer to the holy Father of 
us all, she bathed her eyes with the dew 
from the linden tree, and behold! a mir- 
acle was performed. 

Mitleid saw once more the rosy sky, the 
flowers that she loved, and the whole 
wonders of Nature; and from the depths 
of her grateful heart she thanked her 
Lord for his mercy in putting an end to 
her sufferings. 

Slowly and carefully the little girl de- 
scended to the earth. She hesitated a 
moment which direction she should take 
in order to reach the King’s castle as soon 
possible. 

There was in the distance a sound of 
festivity that quiet morning. The church 
bells were ringing for the early service. 
These bells served asa guide to Mitleid, 
and full of happiness and courage she 
started forth. 

It seemed a short time only to Mitleid, 
when she saw towering up before her the 
gilded pinnacles of the castle shining in 
the sun. 

She would have knocked at the castle 
gate, but quite of itself, all at once, it 
flew back, as tho the little girl were ex- 
pected, and out stepped the King followed 
by his entire court. 

He was richly dressed in clothing em- 
broidered with gold, and he wore a shin- 
ing crown on his white hair; but Mit- 
leid’s heart ached for the poor old man— 
he looked so sad, and he was also forced 
to be led by one of his knights. 

Yes, it was true, he was totally blind. 

Mitleid went modestly up to the King, 
in a low tone begging permission to tell 
him something that she was sure would 
give him very great happiness. 

The King bowed pleasantly. The sound 
of this sweet young voice had moved him 
strangely, and seeing this, all turned 
wonderingly at the little maiden who in 
her white robe had appeared so suddenly 
from the depths of those great forests 
near by. In simple words Mitleid told 
her story. When she had finished, the 
King announced his intention of visiting 
the linden. 





Father of us all, that she might not per- 


led him forward to the marvelous tree, 
and when the dew was placed upon his 
eyes, through the grace of God, he was 
vnice more able to see. 

At thesame instant the forest resounded 
with the ring of happy voices and the 
clanking of weapons. A brave knight rode 
up to the King and presented his newly 
liberated daughter, whom the. old man 
clasped to his rejoicing heart with tears 
of thankfulness. 

In his excessive joy he could scarcely 
find words in which to thank Mitleid. 
‘Child, child,” he faltered at last, 
while he fondly stroked the fair curls of 
the lovely child, ‘‘ every wish shal! be 
granted you.” 

Then Mitleid quickly entreated the 
King to grant her the treasure that the 
snake had made known to her. All were 
as‘onished at the measureless wealth that 
was now brought to light. But the snake 
slipped softly away, knowing that the 
hidden treasure was now in good hands. 
Mitleid kept neither the costly pearls 
nor sparkling jewels for herself. 
Unweariedly the gentle maiden wan- 
dered over the earth in sunshine and 
storm, in summer’s heat and winter’s 
cold, doing whatever good she found to 
do, distributing her gifts as often as she 
found poverty and distress. Mitleid was 
indeed a blessing to all who came within 
her ken. 

But close behind her, like a shadow, 
stole the wicked Neidhart, full of jealousy 
and hatred for all those who shared his 
generous sister’s boundless wealth. 

Take care, dear children, that you keep 
the bolts fast shut when he knocks at the 
door of your little hearts; for, alas! a foot- 
hold once gained by Envy, hatred or mal- 
ice, Compassion will fly away from you, 
and oh, my darlings, she will never re- 
turn. 

Upon the earth’s broad surface there is 
no unhappier being than a child who has 
sent Compassion away from her heart and 
her home, and has given that wicked 
Envy a place instead. 
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Vommumnications for this department showid be ad- 
tressed “* Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
THREE words across, The last letter of 
the first word is the commencement of the 
next, and so on. ’ 
The four perpendicular words are prov- 
erbs. 


* * * 
7. * x . 
- x oe * 
*% * * % 
* * x * 
* * ~ * 
* *% * * 
* x * * 
* * 7 * 
* 7 * *” 
x * * * 
a * * 
*% «© « * * 
K * * 


First word of upper line—distant; sec- 
ond, wander; third, a parent. 
Second line—metal drawn in a slender 
cord, a fashionable color, a chain of moun- 
tains. 
Third line—a plant, an exclamation, a 
biographical name. 
Fourth line—old bits cf cloth, condensed 
smoke, large vegetable growth. 
Fifth line—the fabulous Queen of Car- 
thage, a Latin prefix, a tormenting disease. 
Sixth line—more than a village, fresh tid- 
ings, a woman’s name: 
Seventh line—that in which a gem is set, 
the hour (Latin), a female relative. 
Eighth line—a Rowan garment, part of a 
circle, a made-up dish. 
Ninth line—like the noise of a serpent, 
editor of a London daily, a man’s name. 
Tenth line—to gain by labor, not far, the 
ancient name of the Niemen River, 
Eleventh line—to court, the Latin author 
much studied, hard of hearing. 
Twelfth line—a jot, so be it, not any. 
Thirteenth line—a sonnet, half of a dis- 
ease of the eye, to plead. 
Fourteenth line—a lake in New York 
State, to prepare for publication, a small 
ie. 
’ A NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 98 letters, which make 
a Hindu proverb. 
My 68, 7, 72, 30, 17, 92, 42 is intention, 





Placing his hand in thai of Mitleid she 


———=== 
My 54, 32, 18, 48 is tardy. 
My 26, 70, 73, 60, 84, 95 is skillful. 
My 56, 69, 35, 10 is tocomply with orders, 
My 14, 51, 61, 27 is to wither. 
My 40, 33, 82, 2, 90, 34 in fact: 
My 1, 64, 79, 81 is to conceal. 
My 3, 74, 80, 41 is at what time, 
My 4, 29, 65 is to strike. 
My 6, 93, 43, 77, 8 is compact. 
My 28, 53, 78 is a number. 
My 31, 46, 97, 71 is to bestow. 
My 76, 5, is as. 
My 58, 21, 43, 36 is to twirl. 
My 57, 66, 87, 22 is to sharpen. 
My 24, 39, 49, 67 is a fiction. 
My 83, 59, 88, 96, 98, 11 is persons, 
My 37, 89, 47, 68, 62 is quibs. 
My 15, 50, 38, 16 is an exhibition. 
My 91, 238, 25 is a slight task. 
My 44, 20, 45 is the sun. 
My 94, 19, 75 is the definite article, 

F. H. and R. R, B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 26TH, 
CROSS-WOkKD ENIGMA, 
President Harrison. 





HIDDEN THINGS. 


1, anchor; 2, mast: 3, tiller; 4 rudder ; 5, 
beam ; 6, stern ; 7, bow ; 8, keel ; 9, spar, 


A DIAMOND. 


F 
I 
C 


N 


RHOMBOID. 


ODD PUZZLE. 
Nodding. 


HOUR-GLASS. 


ia 
loo 
fe] 





Selections. 


DISCOVERY. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 





WHEN the world’s first great westward voy- 
ager 
Sailed out in faith to this new continent, 
Whither he felt all his life-currents stir, 
Tho knowing not unto what place he went, 
One day, no land in sight, his grating keel 
a shoals; the unconscious vessel 
slic 
Across, nor heard the grinding sands reveal 
The secret of the coast beyond them hid. 
He drifted past, tho waif of leaf and bird, 
Floating and fluttering after bade him 
stay; 
Vague invitations everywhere he heard: 
By hope’s own dazzling glamour led 
astray, 
He landed on an island’s rim, nor guessed 
How nearly he had won his larger quest. 


Alas! the dumb, inscrutable human sea 
That will not tell us of the shores we 
seek ! 
lts jealous waves, in moaning mockery, 
But just returned from pressing a blue 
cnerk 
Against fresh roses blown for us, unseeD, 
n its own realm, that never will be outs, 
Tho through the starry dusk all night we 


lean, 
And, unaware, breathe balsam from the 


owers, 
And feel its soft mists wrapping us around, 
And hear far, wave-tossed voices whisper 
ing vad 
From some dim bourne beyond the horizons 
bound— 
Heart’s kindred starving for the love ¥¢ 
bring, Ja: 
As we for theirs—an unreaped harvest-fielt: 
Our treasure just within our reach 


cealed ! . 
And yet, Columbus, this New World is 
thine! 
Thy claim was in thy forward-reachi0s 


soul, 
An inner, prescient right thou didst divine 
var that : veiled hem 
should unro 3 
At last, from out the blue blank of thee 
And whatsoever foot might t 
shore, 
Clear was thy title of discovery, P 
Whose thought outsailed thy ships 
ong betore. 
That which we recognize and seek see 
Approaching unperceived, related 
Stir irresistibly 


our noblest powers; 
Us toward our own the tide of 


being rolls 


To know the continent and 





My 86, 18, 52, 20, 85, 21, 9, 55 is daily, 









—Harper’s Me 











And shall it not be joy, the vorene toe 
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THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 
pY T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


[From a sermon preached in the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle on the evening of the 22d of Septem- 
ber.) cuits 

“Tat Valley of the Yosemite is eight 
miles Jong and a half-mile wide and three 
thousand feet deep. It seems as if it had 
been the meaning of Omnipotence to 
crowd into as small a place as possible 
some of the most stupendous scenery of 
the world. Some of the cliffs you donot 
stop to measure by feet, for they are lit- 
erally a mile high. If Jehovah has a 
throne on earth these are its white pillars. 

No pause for the eye, no stopping- 
lace for the mind. Mountains hurled on 
mountains. Mountains in the wake of 
mountains. Mountains flanked by moun- 
tains. Mountains split. Mountains ground. 
Mountains fallen. Mountains triumphant. 
As tho Mont Blanc and the Adirondacks 
ani Mount Washington were here utter- 
jing themselves in one magnificent chorus 
of rock and precipice and waterfall. 

“Yonder is Yosemite Falls, dropping 
9,634 feet, sixteen times greater descent 
than that of Niagara. These waters 
dashed to death on the rocks, so that the 
white spirit of the slain waters ascending 
inarobe of mist seeks the heaven. Yon- 
der is Nevada Falls, plunging 700 feet, the 
water in arrows, the water in rockets, 
the water in pearls, the water in 
amethysts, the water in diamonds. That 
cascade flings down the rocks enough 
jewels to array all the earth in beauty, 
and rushes on until it drops into a very 
hell of waters, the smoke of their torment 
ascending forever and ever. 

‘But the most wonderful part of this 
American continent is the Yellowstone 
Park, After all poetry has exbausted 
itself and all the Morans and Bierstadts 
and the other enchanting artists have 
completed their canvas, there will be 
other ‘revelations to make and other 
stories of its beauty and wrath, splendor 
and agony to be recited. Yellowstone 
Park is a geologist’s paradise. 

“In some portions of it there seems to 
be the anarchy of theelements. Fire and 
water, and the vapor born of that mar- 
riage, terrific. Geyser cones or hills of 
crystal that have been over five thousand 
years growing. In places the earth, 
throbbing, sobbing, groaning, quaking 
with aqueous paroxysm. 

“At the expiration of every sixty-five 
minutes one of the geysers tossing its 
boiling water 185 feet in the air and then 
descending into swinging rainbows. Cav- 
erns of pictured walls large enough for 
the sepulcher of the human race. Forma- 
tions of stone in shape and color of calla 
lily, of heliotrope, of rose, of cowslip, of 
sunflower and of gladioli. Sulphur and 
arsenic and oxide of iron, with their deli- 
cate pencils, turning the hills into a 
Luxemburg or a Vatican picture gallery. 
Tne so-called Thanatopsis Geyser, exqui- 
siteas the Bryant poem it was named after 
and the so-called Evangeline Geyser, love- 
ly as the Longfellow heroine it commem- 
orates. The so-called Pulpit Terrace, from 
its white elevation, preaching mightier 
sermons of God than human lips ever 
uttered. The so called Bethesda Geyser, 
by the warmth of which invalids have 
already been cured, the Angel of Health 
continually stirring the waters. En- 
raged craters, with heat at 500 degrees, 
only a little below the surface. 

“ In some places waters as innocent and 
smiling as a child making a first attempt 
to walk from its mother’s Jap, and not 
far off as foaming and frienzed and un- 
governable as a maniac in murderous 
struggle with his keepers. 

“But after you have wandered along 
the geyserite enchantment for days and 
begin to feel that there can be nothing 
more of interest to see, you suddenly come 
Upon the peroration of all majesty and 
gtandeur, the Grand Canyon. it is here 
that it seems to me—and I speak it with 
réverence—Jehovah seems to have sur- 
passed himself. It seems a great gulch 
let down into the eternities. 

“Here, hung up and let down and 
Spread abroad, are all the colors of land 
and sea and sky, Upholstering of the 
Lord God Almighty. Best work of the 
Architects of worlds. Sculpturing by the 
Infinite, Masonry by an omnipotent 
towel. Yellow! You never saw yellow 
unless you saw it there. Red! You never 
Saw red unless you saw it there. Violet! 

Ou never saw violet unless you saw it 

te. Triumphant banners of color. In 

‘cathedral of basalt, sunrise and sunset 
warried by the setting of a rainbow ring. 

thic arches, Corinthian capitals aud 
yptian basilicas built before human 
oe ture was born. Huge fortifica- 

— + granite constructed before war 
gee its first cannon. Gibraltars and 

> topols that never can be taken. 

ambras where kings of strength and 
queens of beauty reigned long before the 
: earthly crown was impearled. 
ones on which no ene but the King of 

“ven and earth ever sat. Font of 
fieaté at which the lesser hills are bap- 
“ irene the giant cliffs stand round 

“ ted 
off un, oging over one of the cliffs I looked 

til could not get my breath, then 
ag to a less exposed place1 looked 








down again. Down there is a pillar of 
rock that, in certain conditions of the at- 
mosphere, looks Jike a pillar of blood. 
Yonder are fifty feet of emerald on a base 
of five hundred feet of opal. Wall of 
chalk resting on pedestals of beryl; tur- 
rets of light tumbling on floors of dark- 
ness; the brown brightening into golden; 
snow of crystal melting into fire of car- 


buncle; flaming red cooling into russet; | 


cold blue warming into saffron; dull gray 
kindling into solferino; morning twilight 
flushing midnight shadows; auroras 
crouching among rocks. 

**See all this carnage of color up and 
down the cliffs; it must have been the 
battle-field of the war of the elements. 
Here are all the colors of the wall-of 
Heaven, neither the sapphire, nor the 
chrysolite, nor the topaz, nor the jacintb, 
nor the amethyst, nor the jasper, nor the 
twelve gates of twelve pearls wanting.” 





A COMPARISON OF SUFFERINGS 
IN SIBERIA. 


GEORGE KENNAN’S illustrated article in 
the October Century contains the follow- 
ing account of Siberian mines: ‘ Re- 
garded as places of punishment the Ner- 
chinsk mines did not seem to me so ter- 
rible as they are often represented to be. 
It is not very pleasant, of course, to work 
eight or ten hours every day in a damp 
or icy gallery 300 feet underground; but 
even such employment is, I think, less 
prejudicial to health than unbroken con- 
finement in a dirty, overcrowded, and 
foul-smilling convict prison. The mines 
are badly ventilated and the gases liber- 
ated in them by the explosives used are 
doubtless injurious; but there are no 
deadly fumes or exhalations from poison- 
ous ores like cinnibar to affect the health 
of the laborers, and experience seems to 
show that the death-rate is no higher 
among the convicts who go so regularly 
every day into the mines than among 
those who lie idle day after day in the 
the vitiated air of the prison kameras, If 
I were permitted to make choice between 
complete ialeness in such a prison as that 
of Algachi or Ust Kara and regular daily 
labor in the mines, [ should, without hesi- 
tation, choose the latter. So far as I 
could ascertain by careful inquiry among 
the convicts themselves, no one has ever 
been cempelled to live and sleep in 
these mines day and night, and I 
believe that all the stories to that 
effect published from time to time are 
wholly imaginary and fictitious. The 
working force may occasionally have 
been divided into day and night gangs, or 
shifts, sent into the mines alternately, 
but the same men have never been re- 
quired to remain there continuously for 
twenty-four hours. At the present time 
there is no night work, and all of the con- 
victs return to their prisons before dark, 
or in the short days of midwinter very 
soon after dark. I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as saying that the life of Russian 
convicts at the Nerchinsk silver mines is 
an easy one, or that they do not suffer. I 
caa hardly imagine a more terrible and 
hopeless existence than that of a man 
who works all day in one of the damp, 
muddy galleries of the Pokrofski mine, 
and goes back at night to aclose, foul, 
vermin-infested prison, like that of Alga- 
chi. It is worse than the life of any 
pariah dog, but at the same time it is not 
the sensationally terrible life of the ficti- 
tious convict described by Mr. Grenville 
Murray—the convict who lives night and 

















day underground, sleeps in a rocky niche, 
toils in hopeless misery under the lash of 
a pitiless overseer, and is slowly poisoned 
to death by the fumes of quicksilver. 
Such things may be effective in a sensa- 
tional drama, but they are not true. The 
worst feature of penal servitude in Siberia 
is not hard labor in the mines; it is the 
condition of the prisons.” 


JAPANESE LAND SYSTEM. 








By a law lately promulgated in Japan, 
title-deeds of land are abolished through- 
out the empire, and their place taken by 
a system ofiand registration. The details 
contained in the deeds are henceforth to 
be entered in a land register, to be kept at 
the head offices of the various adminis- 
trative districts. By this measure all 
questions relating to taxation ani to the 
transfer of property are rendered even 
more simple than they were before. For- 
merly title-deeds showed the dimensions 
of the land, its locality, the name of its 
owner, and its supposed market value. 
The last item was recorded for purposes 
of taxation, and large liberties were 
then taken with respect to it, own- 
ers being generally careful that only 
a fraction of the sum actually paid or ob- 
tainable for their property should be 
shown on the face of the title-deed. In 
the cases of transfer there were no trou- 
blesome formalitles or heavy expense in- 
separable from such transactions in West- 
ern countries. All that was necessary 
was that the old and new owners, or their 
authorized representatives, should attend 
at the proper office, and on payment of a 
small fee obtain official registration of 
the change of proprietorship. The new 
system still further simplifies the matter, 
as all records will be kept in one book, 
and an official entry there will satisfy 
every purpose. It will also be recognized 
that the values recorded in the register 
are taxable values, quite independent cf 
sales or purchases effected in the market. 
The safe custody of the registers will be a 
matter of moment in a country where 
fires are so frequent and so destructive.— 
Exchange. 


“*CRLLULOID” Sate *siicrnrvot 
Linen Collar. Pliable, never need Laundering, washes 


like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. Y. 











ALL WRARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous head 


Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL., 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 
. SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 











Mepicnar FOOD 


6'5'77 
THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION I8 A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 
good and powerless to harm. A solid 
extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
F000 it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
‘more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the most nourishing 
and strengthening food for Nursing Mothers 
and Convalescents ; the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED; sy,imcompare ble 


growth and protection of a Se 

INFANTS AND CHILDREN) continuea severe, and a 
reliable remedial agent in all diseases of the 
stomach and intestines, 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutel re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 














o 

eneral prostiation. will receive valuable informa- 
fion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 59h Street, New York. 





T A MAHOGANY FIN- 
FERIN ITE Is. Can be applied by 
any one Two coats on common wood produces a 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural wood. 
Durable, economical. Send for circular and sample 
of wood finished with Ferinite to SEELEY 
BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip. New York, 117 High 
St., Boston. Mention this paper. 





D. L.DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 
= For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
Peopie. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
m™ cymnasiam. Takes up butt inches 
equare floor-room; new. scientific, 
durable, comprehensive. cheap. In- 
dorsed by 20,000 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors and others now 
usiogit. send for illustrated ci.cu- 
lar, 40 eng’s; nocbarge. Prof L. 
Dowd, Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 East 
Mth Street, New sork 























wards—their work grows harder. 
Pearline makes life easier and cleaner. 
Washing and cleaning done with 
Pearline has about enough work in it 
to make it good exercise—but not 
enough to tire the body or ruffle the 


temper. 


Not ours, but the word of the 
millions who use it as to whether it 
hurts the hands, clothes or paint— 
probably your neighbors can tell you 


all about PEARLINE. 


Send it back 


What a Difference 


between the WOMAN who is wedded to 
old-fashioned ideas and she who is bright 
enough to appreciate a new one. Every- 
body is striving to get something to make 
life easier—often it’s right beside them— 
those who are bright enough to embrace it 
get the benefits, those who don’t go back- 






Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
* ALSE—Vearline is never peddled, cnd if your grocer 

sends you something in place of Pearline, the honest thing to do is—send #t /> 
“247 TANES riety, New York. 








ENJOY A GOOD LIGHT, 


Better Than Gas. 


CHEST 


Buy: 


QO LAM Pca 


BEST LAMP IN THE WORLD. 

It is safe, easy to wick, does not smoke, and it is the 
only ceater draft lamp that will not “sweat” over 
and LEAK down tube to ruin the table cover. etc. 
Every lamp has the name The “Rochester” stamped 
on it. See that you get the GENUINE ARTICLE. 1,000 
varieties to select from—many elegant for wedding 
gitts. Every Lamp Warranted. Manufactured by 


EDWARD MILLER & Cu.,, 


10 and 12 College Place, New Vork. 


If your dealer don’t sell it,come to our store. Send 
for circular. 


DUCATE YOUR CHILDREN 


While you Amuse Them. 
THE “ ANCHOR” 
Stone Building Blocks 


THE BEST TOY OUT! 


REAL BUILDING STONFs 
in three natural colors, assort- 
ed, accompanied by Books of 
beautiful Designs in color- 
print. A never-ending source 
of AMUSEMENT and INSTRUC- 
TION. Rev. Dr. A. U. Tuttle, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., says: * Your 
m& ‘Anchor’ Stone Building Blocks 











ws 18 entertaining. 
iliustraveu Catalogue to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 


310 Broadway, New York. 


Quite WEtcomE 


to a copy of our little book 
“How to MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS.” 


Write to-day 





Your name and address 
is all suffi- cient to re- 
ceive a copy of this book 


an illustrated 
our photo. 
goods. 


containing 
catalogue of 
graphic 
Our stock is 
complete. 
from $2.50 


varied 
Outfits 
WL G8 upward. 


The Scovill & Adams ©o., 
423 Broome St., New York. 
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Cortright Metal Roofing Compasre 
Metal Tiles and Slates for all kinds of Buildings 
Best Roofing in the World. Philadelvhia. Pa. 





BUY A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a pift. 
un ‘iL BY ALL DEALERS, 
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Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


RURAL HINTS FOR OCTOBER. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 








OCTOBER is the month for closing up most 
field operations in this latitude—indeed, 
throughout the New England, Middle and 
Western States—and making preparations 
for a long season of hibernation. It is the 
precursor of cold weather, if not of real 
winter, when every prudent husbandman 
will hasten to secure late crops and put his 
house and other buildings in condition to 
withstand frigid blasts and a low tempera- 
ture. The labors of mid-autumn are not so 
arduous as those of summer, yet they often 
require much thought and activity to pre- 
vent waste or damage in gathering the 
fruits of one’s well-directed industry. A 
severe freeze is likely to cause much loss at 
this season, and it behooves those who have 
been dilatory in securing corn and other 
exposed crops to make amends by putting 
forth extra efforts to finish up before Jack 
Frost takes entire possession or records such 
a mortgage as will hold the valuable prod- 
ucts which remain ungathered. After 
harvesting the crops liable to injury, and 
properly storing or marketing them, the 
pradent farmer will get ready for chilly 
storms and wintry blasts at the earliest 
period practicable, for even the most 
weather-wise cannot tell what a day may 
bring forth in the matter of temperature. 
At such a juncture economy and comfort 
alike demand timely action to exclude bit- 
ing frost from the habitation of wan, and 
for the protection of his domestic animals. 
Shrewd ruralists need hardly be reminded 
of the necessity for providing against sud- 
den changes of weather at this season, yet a 
little jogging of the memory is sometimes 
beneficial to people of good understanding 
—for which reason we offer the well-posted 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT sundry sea- 
sonable hints and suggestions in this and 
the subjoined paragraphs. 

WHEAT AFTER ConN.—In many sections 
wheat may yet be sown on corn ground, but 
it is of great importance that those who in- 
tend to do this should act as promptly as 
possible. It is considerable labor to remove 
a large field of corn preparatory to plowing, 
and the farmers of this region generally 
plant so closely that it is impossible to sow 
between the rows, as is the custom on the 
prairies of the West and elsewhere. There- 
fore cut up your corn, and either remove it 
entirely from the field (which is the prefera- 
ble course), or make it into stooks, in 
straight and parallel rows. In the latter 
case, plow all but the three feet occupied by 
the stooks, and if you please snake plow be- 
tween them. Then sow your wheat, harrow 
both ways, and the loss will be but trifling. 
Use the drill in seeding to wheat wherever 
practicable, as it is far better than sowing 
broadcast. The foregoing suggestions are, 
of course, intended for those who did not 
finish their wheat sowing in September, 
which is the best month for the work in 
many parts of the country. Readers 
specially interested are referred to this 
journal of the 5th ult. for various hints 
about sowing winter wheat. 

FALL PLow1nG.—This important item of 
autumnal work was also referred to last 
month, but as the matter is quite as season- 
able new further suggestions are in order. 
Fall plowing for spring crops is a very es- 
sential operation, and on clean ground 
should be done without delay. But if your 
land is in June or other foul grasses, or if 
you have reason to apprehend the wire- 
worm or grub, it is advisable to defer the 
work as late as possible before the ground 
becomes frozen. For this advice there are 
cogent reasons, which will be appreciated 
by many wheat growers of experience. In 
the first place, if you plow too early, the 
grasses will come up to view the state of 
things above gronnd, and get a bit of fresh 
air, and never dream of going back again, 
so that ere winter arrives your field may be 
as green as it was before plowing. Sec- 
ondly, the larve of all the troublesome in- 
sects descend to the roots and are perfectly 
at home again; but if plowed late, in cold 
weather, the insects will be paralyzed and 
frozen, and make their exit, thus saving 
both damage and vexation. It is hoped, 
however, that most readers hereof have such 
clean ground that they can plow it at once 
with impunity. 

In discussing plowing in the fall a con- 
temporary remarks that it can be done at 
but little more than half the cost of spring 
plowing. Itis preferable for all kinds of 


and gravelly ones, containing small quan- 
tities of vegetable mold; and it is better for 
all crops, except Indian corn. Turn lap 
furrows, and take care that good water fur- 
rows are drawn, to carry off excess of water. 
This water may often be preferably led en- 
tirely away from plowed land. Hillsides, 
which are liable to wash, cannot be plowed 
in the autumn, unless early enough not 
only to get grain sowed, but to have the 
ground well covered with the fall growth. 
It is now too latefor this in many sections. 
Root Crops.—Potatoes and other root 
crops still in the ground, should be dug and 
properly secured or disposed of before the 
arrival of freezing weather. If dug early, 
before the fall rains, and kept dry, potatoes 
will be much better for table use and com- 
paratively free from rot. Speaking of 
potato rot, if your crop is affected with it 
remember that moisture and heat are the 
very elements of eremacausis or vegetable 
decomposition. Therefore, dig the tubers 
in dry weather, and house or bury them in 
adry state. If you bury potatoes, select a 
dry, sandy knoll, dig a hole two or three 
feet deep, run a pole over the center and 
cover with boards or straw anda sufficiency 
of earth to prevent freezing. Cover the 
ends of the boards to prevent mice or other 
rodents from entering. 

SAVE Goop SEED.—The rule of farmers 
and gardeners should be to save the best 
for seed, not only of corn (as advised last 
month), but grains and vegetables. If you 
can save good seed of superior varieties, it 
is preferable to purchasing. When soil, 
climate and cultivation are right farm and 
garden products will not ‘“‘run out’’ or de- 
teriorate. So if you possess these requisites, 
and have a superior grain or vegetable, bet- 
ter continue its cultivation unless certain 
that a change would prove profitable. Al- 
luding to saving seed, here is a highly ap- 
proved process for melon, pumpkin, squash 
and cucumber seeds: Place the seeds in a 
basin of water and wash them thoroughly, 
cleanse them and take a skimmer and lift 
out all the floating seeds and throw-them 
away. Sometimes half the seedsin a melon 
will float, andthey are not good. Put the 
good seed on a board and dry them in the 
shade. Never dry theminthe sun. After 
they are thoroughly dry put them in a 
place safe from mice and insects. 

Avolp WASTES —This is a good month to 
look after wastes and leaks that are caused 
by haste orcarelessinattention. In harvest- 
ing potatoes, apples and other products 
many a farmer loses quite a percentage from 
waste—by not gathering all, the small as 
well as the large, and assorting properly for 
use or market. Wherever forage is likely to 
be scarce special pains should be taken to 
save everything that will answer for fodder 
or otherwise aid in wintering live stock. 
Various things that are ordinarily neglected 
or allowed to go to waste on many farms, 
should be carefully husbanded for use in the 
family or stock yard, or to sell, if need be, 
even at low figures. ‘“‘A penny saved isa 
penny earsed.”’ In gathering your fall 
crops substitute apple, potato or turnip for 
penny and you will probably be more eco- 
nomical and prosperousin consequence. It 
is proverbial that many a farmer in the 
West annually wastes as much as an ordi- 
nary New England farmer raises; but the 
latter saves everything, an example which 
is worthy of imitation by a certain class of 
ruralists. But we trust this admonitory 
homily is not needed by readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, in which case they can referit 
to such of their neighbors as may be at fault 
in the matter of expensive and inexcusable 
wastefulness. 

FARM IMPROVEMENTS.—Many a ruralist 
can profitably employ his leisure this month 
in making permanent and other improve- 
ments upon his premises. If the season be 
dry, draining may be done advantageously. 
Under-draining is needed on many farms, 
and is aninvestment that would pay large 
dividends for a succession of years. It in- 
creases the fertility and productive capac- 
ity of the soil—and the man who augments 
the productive power of his acres by in- 
creasing their yield annually, adds mate- 
rially to the cash value of his whole farm 
stead. Well-laid tile drains are the cheap- 
est in the end, and the most effectual in 
fitting the land for cultivation; but stone 
drains, brush drains or open ditches, if put 
at sufficient depth and provided with proper 
outlets, will do good service while t hey last. 
Some farms have shackly buildings and 
fences that greatly need repairing, or new 
ones toreplace them. Substitute gates for 
crooked, warping, time-consuming bars, 
and you will make a great improvement. 
If you have plenty of material build good 
stone walls, or repair those out of order. 
On many farms the conveyauce of water 


ment, while the arrangement of convenient 
watering-places for stock should not be 
overlooked. Other ‘‘betterments’’ may be 
made about the farm and dwelling at this 
season, but our wide-awake readers need no 
further reminders on the subject. 
CARE OF LIVE Stock.—After providing 
for the comfort of his family the next duty 
of the farmer at this seasonis to make pro- 
vision for that of the dumb beasts, who are 
unable to make known their wants or the 
miseries to which they are often subjected 
through oversight or thoughtlessness. Next 
to the dwelling he should put baras, shéds, 
and other outbuildings in order for the 
bleak weather of late fall and winter. All 
who keep live stock ought to understand 
that good care, regular and liberal feeding, 
and protection from storms and frosts are 
profitable investments. Don’t wait for the 
admonition of a Bergh, but practice the 
gospel of mercy and preach it to your care- 
less, thoughtless neighbors. It is especially 
important to keep farm stock well pro- 
tected and in good condition at this junc- 
ture, as it will go far toward carrying one’s 
flocks and herds safely through the winter. 
Look after all your animals—horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and swine—and do not neglect 
the poultry if you wish eggs constantly and 
a palatable feast at Thanksgiving. All 
fattening stock should be pushed, as they 
will put on flesh much more rapidly now 
than during the frigid “ides of November.” 
THE ORCHARD.—The harvesting of late 
fruit, which is reported to be below the av- 
erage in many parts of the country, is one 
of the pleasant labors of October. It is 
especially important to assort thoroughly 
and pack carefully to realize a profit, even 
in a season of probable scarcity. Waste no 
poor fruit, as it can be fed to stock, made 
into cider or vinegar, dried or otherwise 
utilized. Autumn pears should be gather- 
ed before they begin to mellow; but winter 
varieties may be left on the trees until there 
is danger of freezing, when they should be 
treated the same as winter apples. Speak- 
ing of winter apples reminds us that we 
printed this item forty-two years ago this 
month: ‘*Gather winter apples before any 
severe frosts, to prevent premature ripen- 
ing in the barrels or bins. Apples that are 
intended for market, or for long keeping, 
should be carefully hand-picked, and put 
into good, tight barrels, well headed and 
laid on their sides. Apples carefully picked 
and put into water-tight casks, and allow- 
ed tostand over winter in any building 
sheltered from sun and rains, will open in 
May as fair as when barreled, notwithstand- 
ing freezing and thawing.’’ Now our or- 
chardists have fruit-houses and cellars, but 
perhaps the above advice is as orthodox to- 
day as when first published. One of our 
modern authorities says: ‘‘Have the fruit 
cellar in readiness, with means for ample 
ventilation, but do not bring in the fruit 
until the approach of cold weather.’’ The 
grape crop is short in some sections, and 
tho it is abundant in others fair prices are 
anticipated. This fruit is usually packed 
in wooden or paper boxes, of three or five 
pounds, and in neat covered baskets hold- 
ing twenty pounds or more. After picking 
(advises a grape grower), expose in trays in 
the fruit-house for a few days, that the 
skin may toughen before packing. Late 
keepers should be allowed to hang late, and 
when packed be kept at a uniform low tem- 
perature. 
THE GARDEN.—During this month most 
vegetables cease growing, and provision 
should be made for their preservation or 
marketing. Many roota bear moderate 
frosts, but beets, carots and onions will not 
endure freezing and thawing, and tnerefore 
should be secured early. Cabbages and 
turnips need not be harvested so promptly, 
yet care should be taken not to have them 
too much frosted. Squashes are injured 
by heavy frosts, and to prevent this gather 
them into a heap and cover with the vines. 
Roots keep better in pits and heaps than in 
the coolest cellars. Celery should now be 
‘*handied”’ by bringing the leaves to an 
upright position, holding them there by 
drawing the earth to them and pressing 
this firmly with the hands. Spinach may 
yet be sown for spring use. Thyme and 
other herbs should be cut and dried in the 
sbade if for home use, or made into bunches 
if intended for marketing. The custom of 
market gardeners is to cut every other row 
and leave the rest to grow, and fill the 
space thus left. Lima beans may be picked 
as they ripen and shelled for winter use; 
but if frost is feared, take up the poles 
with the vines and set under a shed where 
they may be gathered as wanted. Take up 
enough parsnips and salsify fur winter use, 
leaving the rest in the ground. Kill all 
weeds, or bury them, root and branch, in 





through pipes or logs to the dwelling, barn, 





soils, xcept the very light, friable, sandy 





etc., will prove a most valuable improve- 


the ground, where they will rot and enrich 


AGRICULTURAL FArRs.—Many pro: 
State and county fairs are to be held this 
month, and we trust every Properly man. 
aged exhibition will be well attended, asit 
must prove beneficial to the community, 
Unpropitious weather prevented the usual 
success of several fairs held in September 
notably that of the New York State 
cultural Society, at Albany—but it is hoped 
that the Bay State and other noteworthy 
exhibitions totake place in October will be 
more fortunate in weather, exhibits and at. 
tendance. Our readers are again urged to 
aid in sustaining, by their presence and jp. 
fluence, these great factors of agricultura) 
progress and improvement. Those whodis. 
charge their duty in this regard wil) Dot 
fail to attend the fair in their own locality 
and contribute to the display in one or more 
of its departments. 
FARMERS’ CLUBS.—October is not too early 
to organize and operate farmers’ clubs, or 
at least to make preparations therefor, 
Every populous rural district should haye 
such a club and hold weekly or fortnightly 
meetings for discussion, the reading of 
essays on practical subjects and occasional 
lectures. This is the true way for farmers 
to “teach one onother” and make prog. 
ress. Discussion by intelligent, practieg} 
men is sure to elicit useful facts—to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff—and the 
more grain and fruit growers, Gairymen, 
etc., participate therein the greater will be 
the advancement of their respective hon ¢ 
interests. To organize a club is an easy 
and simple matter. Leta dozen or even 4 
less number of progressive soil-tillers meet 
and select the necessary officers. The adop- 
tion of a few plain rules of guidance, and 
the election of a president, secretary and 
treasurer, wil! be sufficient for an organi- 
zation, tho it may be well to appoint an 
executive committee. The subjects for dig- 
cussion should be those of most interest to 
members. If in a grain-growing district, 
discuss the culture and varieties of cereals; 
but if fruit growing or dairying be the 
leading interest, preference should be given 
accordingly. Thus a variety of subjects 
may be discussed and written upon during 
the season of holding meetings—say from 
October to April or May. 
For clubs having many members it is de 
sirable to meet in a public hall or school- 
house, where a sizable audience can be ac- 
commodated—for if the proceedings are of 
much interest the attendance of non-mem- 
bers will soon be a noteworthy feature. 
But if aclub is small in numbers, or ina 
sparsely settled neighborhood, it may be 
well to hold the meetings at the houses of 
members. Some of the best clubs in the 
country meet at the homes of the various 
members, and if the weather is favorable 
first examine the premises (crops, stock, 
buildings, fences, etc.), and then proceed to 
business. In some notable instances, 
farmers’ wives have become members and 
met at the same time, they discussing 
household affairs while their husbands con- 
sider the culture of crops, care of stock and 
other matters of interest pertaining to out 
door operations. But whatever the plan 
adopted, we urge ourrural friends to organ- 
ize a club in every locality where there is 
none, and endeavor to make it a success— 
alike beneficial to themselves and the farm- 
ing community. 

NEW YORK City. 
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PEACH-GROWING ON THE PENIN- 
SULA. 


Ih. 
BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 


HOW THEY ARE PLANTED. 

AFTER the thorough preparation of the 
soil has been attended to, the next thing i 
order is marking off the spaces to show 
where the trees are to be planted. Some of 
the peninsula growers plant their peach 
trees fifteen feet, others seventeen feet 
a very few others twenty feet apart 
way, tho the usual distance is seventeen 
each way. Our plan has been to make the 
distance fifteen feet, as it comes in better 
when spacing for corn which is generally 
grown two or three seasons between the 
trees; but where land is not so much a2 
ject the matter of a couple of feet need D0 
be long considered. A careful, experi 
plowman, with a steady horse, and 
distance poles to sight by, will soon dra¥ 
one-horse furrows entirely across the piest 
and as straight as if they had been 
off along a straight edge, and these furrow 
by returning in each one as «raw2, are 
deepened properly without destroying the 
straightness of the lines. When theses 
completed, cross marks, the same distan® 
apart, can be made by running the © 
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Jog chain after him, using distance poles to 
sight by. At the intersection of the marks 
and furrows is where each tree is to stand, 
and at such places holes must be dug just 
about as fast as the trees can be 
planted, but no faster, so as to in- 
sure moist earth for the roots of the trees 
The holes should be deep enough to enable 
you to plant the tree about an inch or so 
only deeper than it was in the nursery row, 
and wide enough or large enough to merely 
contain the roots properly without bunch- 
ing or cramping them. Having opened up 
the hurdles of trees in a shady place under 
cover. to protect them from the sun, have 
allbruised and broken roots and branches 
neatly trimmed off, as well as any unduly 
jong roots, at the same time heading in and 
shaping up the head of the trees when nec- 
essary. When this is done the trees are 
Joaded into a cart or wagon, carefully cov- 
ered up and taken to some central portion 
of the would-be orchard, where a large, 
shallow tub has been provided, in which 
there is a good supply of thin mud, in which 
a dozen or so of the trees are stood upright, 
to thoroughly coat the roots with the mud. 
The treesare then at once carried to the 
holes assigned to them and planted imme- 
diately, settling and packing the loose soil 
around the roots firmly, all of which goes 
far toward insuring the growth of the 
young and tender trees. The holes should 
bedug onlyas fast as the trees can be set 
out, and the trees must not be exposed to 
thesun or heavy winds long either before 
orafter coating the roots with the mud, 
preparatory to planting. We go into the 
details of these apparently trivial mat- 
ters because we so well know their 
importance to the grower, and wish 
others to profit by our years of experience 
in growing all kinds of fruits. As soon as 
all the trees have been planted, go over the 
orchard and straighten up all leaning ones, 
so they will stand nicely in line and make 
the young plantation as sightly and trim 
as possible, after which throw a heavy one- 
horse furrow to the rows of trees on each 
side (some throw two furrows on each side, 
tho we do not consider it necessary). If 
planted in the fall, this remains until the 
spring, to protect the trees and to keep 
them upright, the following spring’s cul- 
tivation leveling it down, and if plantedin 
the spring this ridge remains long enough 
toallow for any possible settling around 
the trees. 

Youcan tell ata glance whether an or- 
chard has been properly set out by observ- 
ing the lines of the rows. If they are uni- 
form and straight, you can count on it that 
they were set out by a careful and pains- 
taking person, and if he takes pains to keep 
thetreesin straight rows he would exer- 
cise the same care all through. 

THE CULTIVATION AND CROPPING. 

To see how some of the farmers who set 
out plantations of the peach cultivate their 
young orchards, one would suppose that 
nothing was hardier than the peach; for 
not merely are careless men set to do tke 
work, but the stock is from time to time 
treated to protracted visits to the orchard, 
and always leave their mark. The scat- 
tering appearance of the orchard when it 
has gotten to bearing age shows plainly how 
badly the trees have been treated. Several 
times we have put apparently careful men 
tocultivate or plow the orchards, and when 
we found them barking trees, running over 
others and almost rooting out a tree here 
and there, we have felt like using some of 
the destroyed trees over his miserable back. 
The cultivation can be summed up in a few 
Words, and consists in a thorough stirring 
of the soil for three or four seasons at least, 
keeping it up through the entire growing 
season each year, but not going near enough 
‘othe trees to disturb or injure either the 
tootsor the trunk. Tosave the trees from 
Possible injury and to cultivate as close to 

trees as is desirable, use extra short sin- 

Rle trees on the plow, and the side of the 
Single tree which is toward the trees pad or 
Wrap with cloth or stout rags, so that if it 
Possibly should strike the trees, it will slip 
oer readily without barking or injuring 
the trunks of the trees. The handiest as 
Well as the best crop to grow between the 
trees the first year, and also the second sea- 
son when practicable, is ordinary field corn, 
for it demands constant and thorough culti- 
wt aad at the same time it has attained 
vyand tall growth by the time the ex- 
heats of July and August prevail, 

t the young trees need such protection 
tom the fierce rays of the sun. The suc. 
years, until the trees are well into 

, which is about the fifth year in the 

any other crop which requires cul- 

a can be grown, when the orchard 
kept fallow (cultivating but not 

_ * Fag), when a crop of clover can he 








sown, but no other kind of grass. This 
when plowed down will help to maintain 
fertility. Many a promising peach orchard 
has been ruined by putting in a crop of 
wheat, rye or oats. Never try it, for it will 
be almost death to the trees every time; we 
have never yet known it to fail. It may 
mean a fair grain crop, but you might as 
well root out the trees at once. 

As to manuring, no special application 
need be made, as the trees will get all they 
need and all that is necessary for their 
healthful growth from what is supplied to 
the cultivated crops grown between the 
trees. Forcing the trees will not only if- 
pair fruitfulness by inducing an undue 
growth of wood and foliage, but will shorten 
the life of the trees very materially. 


HARVESTING THE CROP. 


During the peach harvest the peach-grow- 
ing sections are overrun with “ peach 
plucks,’”’ many of whom are tramps who 
travel from oue section to another as the 
different varieties of fruits are in condition 
to gather, and in winter seem to disappear 
as completely as do the snakes and the toads 
into their long retirement. Asa rule these 
men and women, for both sexes are ably rep- 
resented, are experienced hands, and are 
always in demand to gather the fruit,fora 
greenhorn is not worth bis salt. It requires 
some experience to tell the fruit which is 
just ripe enough to be in picking condition. 
If ripe enough to eat, it will be soft 
if not rotted, by the following morn- 
ing, while those which are ‘just ripe 
enough” will be in prime order when laid 
down in the large city markets for sale the 
day following their removal from the trees. 
In this respect they differ from almost any 
other kind of tree-fruit, and must be gath- 
ered and handled accordingly. As soon as 
the baskets are filled they are carried out 
by the pickers to convenient rows for gath- 
ering up with the wagon, the “ plucks”’ re- 
ceiving a ticket or check for each basket, 
and then conveyed to the fruit-shed, where 
they are carefully run through a peaeh 
sorter, which is an ingenious contrivance 
invented by Major Jones a large peach 
grower of Delaware. It consists of a num- 
ber of revolving, longitudinal rolls, so set 
as to allow the different sizes of fruit to 
pass through on their way down a gentle 
incline, the faulty fruit being picked out by 
an attendant. Each variety is kept sepa- 


rate, while the ‘‘ Extras’’ are usually orna- 
mented with bunches of fresh peach leaves, 
the beautiful colored fruit showing up 
doubly well by contrast with the shining 
green of the freshly gathered leaves. Even 
fairly good fruit treated this way occasion- 
ally brings quite an advance on other lots 
pot treated in this way. It generally is 
pecessary to go over the orchard several 
times before all the fruit is gathered, as the 
fruit seldom ripens up uniformly, tho the 
bulk of it is usually gathered on the second 
picking. Nearness to rapid transportation 
is quite a factor in profitable peach grow- 
ing, while water transportation is cheaper 
than by rail and less injurious to the fruit, 
but generally not so desirable in point of 
time. e 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless iiguid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 





™ 2? h t 
Letters sna iusu Uezeneg or Concha, 


Colds and Sore Throat, and 
bronchitis, hoarseness, huskiness, 
Chaplain McCabe, Bishops Hurst, 
Newman, Harris, Simpson, Drs. 
. Talmage. Storrs, Tiffany, Holmes, 
Tre John S. 8S. Cox 
Booth, Longfellow and H. E. Bowen. 
and speakers will find them invalu: 
MINISTERS able forthe voice. Special price to 
clerey ace. Address 
DR.C.C. MOORE, 7% Cortiundt St., N. Y.. 
for falaria. 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


of whooping cough, etc., can be seen at 
e. ol 
a peo 8. Cox, Edwin 
Proprietor also of Moore’s Pilules, an absolute cure 















For Women 
4|; Of delicate constitu- 
i| | tion, no better medi- 

i; cine can be recom- 


AYER’S 


: Sarsaparilla, 


Wit is highly concen. 
trated, economical, 










¥ 


to take. 
“This is to certify 
) that after having been 
= sick for twelve years 
with ——— | disease 
and general debility, 
and having been treated by several physi- 
cians without relief, I am now better in 
every respect, and think I am nearly well, 
having taken seven bottles of iy Sarsa- 
arilla.” — Maria Ludwigson, Albert Lea, 
Minnesota. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price, $1; six, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





ROCHESTER 
COMMESTIA 
NURSERIES, 





RisinGSUN 
STOVE POLIS 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean~ 
ess, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass 





Crosse & Blackwell’s 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM ENGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





I have no hesitation in recom- 
i Dr. Seth 


WONDERFUL REMEDY 
writes G. L.Watker, a prominent 
citizen of Pawtucket, R.I. Z5c., 
- and $1 per bottle. 
ALL DREALERS SELLIT 


BEECHAM'S. PILLS 
ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
25ce 


ts. a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


ARE YOU GOING INTO CONSUMPTION? 
Do You Have Asthma? 
i Nl wil: = By means of the Prttow- 
NHALER, Sufferers in every 
ili part of the land have been 
Hi; cured of the above diseases, 
Ui and many who were for years 
\ afflicted are now strong and 
¥ ors ; é well. The Puzow-lus aLam 
} “a= is apparently only a pillow, 
\ ANAS SESS but rom fesid’ medicines 
that are harmless (tar, carbolic acid, iodine, etc.) it gives 
off an atmosphere which you breathe a// night (or about 
eight hours), whilst taking ordinary rest insleep. There 
are no pipes or tubes, as the medicine is contained in 
concealed reservoirs,and the healing atmosphere arising 
from it envelops the head. It is perfectly simple in its 
workings, and can be used by a child with absolute 
safety. Medicine for the reservoirs goes with each 
INHALER, ready for use. The wonderful and simple 
power of the PitLow-INHALER is in the long-continued 


application. You breathe the 
healing vapor continuously 
CATARRH. @ 
BRONCHITIS. 
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and at a time when ordina- 
rily the cavities of the nose 
and bronchial tubes become 
omy with mucus, and 
catarrh, throat and lung dis- 
eases make greatest progress. 
From the very first night the 
passages are clearer and the inflammation is less. The 
cure is sure, and reasonably rapid. 

“ Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, of Boston, writes: ‘I really think the 
Prttow-Inuacer is a very great hit, and the man who made it 
deserves the gratitude of all sufferers. I never slept more soundly, 
and my voice is better since using it.” 

Rev. J. R. Dawrorrn, 2030 Wallace St., Philadelphia, says 
he received great benefit from the use of the PrtLow-lyHaLER 
for Bronchial troubles, and cordially recommends it. 

Ww. C. Carrer, M. D., Norfolk, Va.,a physician in regular 
practice, says: ‘‘I believe the Pittow-Innaver to be the best 
thing for the relief and cure of Lung Troubles that I have ever 
seen or heard of.” 

Mr. R. D. McManteat, of the firm of McManigal & Morley, 
Miners and Shippers, Logan, Ohio, writes: ‘I suffered fifteen 
years with Catarrh of the throat. I bought a Prrtow-Innacer, 
and after four months’ use of it my throat is entirely cured.” 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Testimonials. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., ¥ 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 300 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
seribed. A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 

N.B.—1 desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning ane on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peais. For more than halfacentury 
noted for superiority over all others 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO., 


roy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


TRAVEL. 


CREAP BARVEST EXCURSIONS 


Via Missouri Pacific Railway and lron Mountain 
Route to all points in Southern Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Utah, Sep- 
tember 10th and 24th and October 8th. Only one fare 
for the round trip, limited to thirty days with stop- 
over privileges. Come early for the first choice of 
fans Gallon or address W. E. Hoyt, G. E. P. A., 391 

way, New York for rates, descriptive Ee 
lets, folders, pees. etc., or H, C, Townsend, G, P, 
and T. A., St, Louis, Mo, 


CONSUMPTION. 
































HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


WINTER PARK, FLA. 


For reliable information about 
this most popular winter resort, 
address 


CHARLES J. LADD, 
Winter Park, Orange Co., Fla. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


The_Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams Mass. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 




















One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,streugth 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi 
oary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY. "106 WallSt., N. Y. 


Ivory Soap Floats. 


EXCELLENCE! ~ 
ECONOMY ! 


These two qualities combined in our 


stock of Fine Clothing for Men and 


- 








Boys. 
House Jackets, 

Bath Robes, 

Mackintosh Coats. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CoO., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING. 


‘5 





NDERWEAR 
| FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILOREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 





superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. . 
Sold by leading Merchants. 


Catalogues sent on application. 
WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Bulldings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street. Bosto 


aiden L ane. ‘New York, 
170 State Street, Chica 


Wat 





The Most Retiaste Foop 
For infants & invalids. 
Nota medicine, but a specially 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans. 
Pamphletfree. Woolrich ¢ Co. 
(on every label), Palmer, Masa, 


oy te ets mall. Full Description 
lor System of Dresa 
F REE Gutting. MOODY & 00, Cincinnati. 0. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATAREH. 


Wey \S 
Ves A) 





_ CAT. WHT 


A PRETTY FOOT, 

WITH A PERFECT FITTING ¥HOs 

CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED 
BY WEARING 


HOUGH & FORD'S 


CeL_esrateo Rocnesrer, N.Y. 


BEST ‘wae 
SHOES 











HOUGH & FORD, 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT 


Brussels Eaposition. 1888. 














Gymnasium at Home 
STANDARD CHEST WEIGHT. 


Price, $4, $5, $6, $8,$10, $12.50. 
Narragansett Machine Company, 
GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS, 


38 SPRAGUE STREET, 


Providence, R. I. 


BOOKS ON EXERCISE FREE. 


Large Catalogue 12 cents. 
















2 Horse Power. 
ithe GRIN DIN yt 


GLENWOOD 
Parlor Stoves, RANGES and Furnaces, 








The Glenwood is the ac- 
knowledged standard; 
thousands have been sold and the demand 
for them is constant, because of their known 
and tried worth. Housekeepers who de- 
sire the Best will find itin the Glenwood. 
DESIGNED AND MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE CO. TAUNTON MASS. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Wareroms Steinway Hall, New York. 








JOHN RENEHAN. | 


Piumbing and Ventilation on the most Improved 
Principles. 163 Kast 35th St., N.V. Branch 
Office, 642 Madison ©.» between Sétti and 60th 
Streets Personal attention. in all cases. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONK, 
ee 


8? John St., New York, 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OD 
PUMPS, 


Engines, Pump Chain ané 
onan, Street Washert 


“Wonks FOUNDED IN 1832. 
miqnet medal awardec 
them by the Universal Exai 
bition at Paris, France, tr 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in Is 873 
and Centennial Exhibitior 
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ST WORK 


“ PIANOS 








25 CENTS & SOTTLE OY ALL baUcOInTS 


ww hand 


Established 1780 





I, BETTER than the “BEST MILL ON EARTH, * 


<td For CORN and COB and all kinds of CRAIN 


Will grind from 


12 
nds on both sides of the Revo aying Bars aw giving Double 


of any other M 
book for Farmers and oe rssent iso. 


me 1.8.2 EL SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


pu LPIT 
SUITS 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 










YVERY 


SPOOL 


hitahahadeds BAA") 


MAKE WITH EUREKA SILK; ' 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 
aS full assortment of above, as well as the celebrated 

reka Mpitcing Silk, Filosene and Wash 
Eten ng Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and 
fast colers. For sale by all leading dealers. 


STEAM ENGINES 


ware and Horizontal, 


Portable — Sems- Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty 8t.. New Yort 


To ADIE 
reatest inducements ever ~ 


snes. Now's your time to 
orders for our celebra) 
















4 ry) 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go 88 Rose Totlet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster’ 8 Dietiona one full iculars address 
H ERICAN T 10., 
ana $3 Vesey St., New York. 











FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Counci: 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. | It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and ful: 
information, apply to any Ticket howto or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 





EMER SON PIANO CoBOSTON MAS 





J.M. WHITMAN, #8. C. WICKER, E. P. WILSON, 
General Traffic Manager. Gen, Pass. Ag 


parishioner, 


raculous. 


soap. 


A REMARKABLE letter from Rey, 
ARY Eppy, D.D., late of North 
Mass, now of 
DETROIT, MicH., Oct. 5th, im 
Mr. THEO. RICKSECKER, New Y, 
While I was sojourning, las. po. 
Saratoga Springs, my former frieng 


Mr. Chas. 


mended Ricksecker’s Skin Soap. 
a dozen cakes. 


The effect of. the toap 
my own skin—which had been roy 
colored and subject to heat-pimp 
what some Call cat-boils—was a] 
Since then I have ne 
eled without it. 
used it pronounce it supremely ex 
I congratulate you on havin 
THE BEST SOAP IN THE WORLD. 
This is sent unsolicited. 
you, and you probably never heard of me, 
My sole motive is a wish to benefit 

who like me have been poisoned by bad 


My friends w 


heb. recom. 


I never saw 


Rev. ZACHARY Eppy, D.D, 


Strongly indorsed also by Mr. Edward 
ball (Church Debt Raiser). the la 
Arthur and Henry Ward Be 
let mailed on receipt of 25c. 

THEO. RICKSECKER, ]46and 148 wane at St.N 
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EDWIN C.BURT& (0 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


S HOES. 


446 & 448 Pulton & 
Brooklyn, N, Y, 
The genuine Edwin 

C. Burt Shoe has full 

name stamped on iin 

ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 


application. 
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same time. 
odor 


HILL’S CHAMPION STEAM COOKER 


Is the latest, best and cheapest, 
Contains most importa 
tures found in no other. Can be used as 
a Boiling Kettle and Steam Cooker at 
Kits any stove. Steam and 
ass out through chimney. Recom. 
mended by bag ey Lasts a life-time. 
Endorsed by Boston Cook ‘hool. 


nt necessary fea- 


ing Se! 


Indestructible [rou Base, 


Warranted as represented or money re- 

funded. -end for ts age oF = Featinest Ex. 
e'sive Territory giver. 
HILL, WHITNEY & 00., ee Pearl St. Boston, Mass 
England& Webster, West’ nAgts. S9Lakest.,Chicago,fil 


ts wanted 





Don’t Breathe Impure Air 


THE BURY WINDOW VENTILATOR 
Admits fresh air without exposure to draught 











“ree 


ee 


ae 





are 


wit dow 


have windows 


best and chea 


the public an 


rig 


room, whether heated 


every window in 

send fer illustrated circular. 
vespantence in regard to agencies or sale of state 
ts, address, 


THEODORE BURY, 
oe Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Obie. 


COOLEY. 27 Kingston St., 
ot Vriente for New Engiand. 


Try it in your office. your sitting cesta arte 
by'steam.hot air, or bane 
It -~ a ay in the school-room, where ¢ 
exposed to serious iliness by “windows being 
reised and cold ols blowing in directiy upon 
It can be regulated according to the temperatures) 
as to act fully or in part by raising or lowering the 


During rainor thunder storms one ean enjoy the 
air without fear of drenching. 

It is invaluable in the sick room 

It is serviceable at all seasons when one cannot 


open 
It is a valuable feeder where there are fire-places 
or other means of ventilation 
It is exceedingly effective, and by far the simplest, 
t ventilator ever before presented to 


is within reach of all. 


The most perfect re result is attained by equipping 
For all orders or cot 





Established 1857. 





The GREAT 
_CHURCH LIUHT 


FRINK’S Paten 
Gas or on. ave _ a 


& Best 





BROS. 


LeBOSQUET 


gTEAM HE 


wea 


APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvement® 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 52 Union St.» Boste® 























SEE WHAT $300 WILL 


Few readers of this Tones 
are aware thats modern beating 













weather, when your radiators need to be very 
when the first balm: days of oping or the 
autumn make a little heat necessary, can be i 1 
to a hot water system by merely filing r atank. a q 
heat just where you want it, at any time #0 rt 
tity. [t will pay you to send for our 100: . 
on the subject of heating, both by steam & 
answer all the questions which may suggest ae 
mind, and give you some facts on the subject of 
you had never thought. We have taken great 
book clear, and have written it for houseowners 
We want you to see it. HERENDEZ:! 


whigh will work 


sce Gael 


5 EG, 004 











Tar TepePexperxt Press, 4] to 43 GoLp Street NEARY FULTON Steet. 
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